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PART III 


THE FORCES OF REORGANIZATION 
IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


CHAPTER XV 


THE ADVANCING AGE OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANT 


The claims touching reorganization in higher education—Certain cur- 
rent conceptions of special purposes of the junior college having more or 
less intimate bearing on the organization of secondary and higher education 
are to be found in Groups II and III of Table V and Figure 4 (Chapter 
II). Among these, to name only a few where this relationship is patent, 
are Purpose 10, placing in the secondary school all work appropriate to it; 
Purpose 11, fostering the evolution of the system of education; Purpose 
13, economizing time and expense by avoiding duplication; and Purpose 
16, making possible real university functioning. The implications of such 
claims are so far-reaching that no study of the junior college movement 
making pretensions to comprehensiveness could escape criticism if it neg- 
lected to inquire into their validity. The findings of this phase of the 
investigation are reported in Parts III and IV, the latter dealing exclusively 
with the problem of overlapping in high school and college, the former 
being devoted to a discovery of the evidences of the reorganization which 
is destined to assign to the junior college a logical place in the school sys- 
tem. The evidences are presented as pertaining to the problem of reor- 
ganization as a whole rather than to a scrutiny of the validity of each 
particular claim made as shown in Table V and Figure 4. 

The far-reaching reorganization disclosed in this and the following chap- 
ters of Part III has come upon our secondary and higher schools so 
gradually and imperceptibly that there is little general consciousness of its 
profound character and extended ramifications. Indeed, there are those 
who are presumed to be leaders in the field who seem still to be totally 
unaware of it, or, if they see it, unappreciative of its forces, are King 
Canute-like endeavoring to command its tides to recede. They appear by 
their attitudes to assert that the American college is today what it has 
always been, and that it is foreordained to remain immutable in the future. 
The facts presented render such assumptions untenable, but they do much 
more in the light they throw on the justifiability of the claims of the 
friends of the junior college as to its place in a scheme of reorganized 
secondary and higher education. 

The general situation as to the ages of college freshmen.—An important 
consideration in evaluating the claims that the American college has under- 
gone little or no change since its establishment during the colonial period, 
and remains today what it has always been, is the age of the student attend- 
ing. Although not common knowledge, information has been available to 
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indicate that during the later decades of the preceding century students 
entered college at more advanced ages than during the first third of the 
century. Even as late as 1851 a writer in the North American Review* 
speaks of boys entering college at fifteen or sixteen and their need of having 
parental discipline while in attendance. The marked advance in age is 
shown in the following quotation from an earlier president of Harvard: 


What we want is, that a year or a year and a half more should be added to the 
studies and the age of those 'who offer themselves for admission. And this . ‘ 
will be done. For a full century the current has been setting in this direction. In the 
four consecutive years beginning with 1762, the average age of the students on enter- 
ing college, was 16 years and 2 months; in the four consecutive years beginning with 
1806, it was 16 years and 4 months; in the four consecutive years beginning with 
1820 it was 16 years and 11 months; while in the four consecutive years beginning 
with 1860 it was 17 years and 8 months . . . . In the first of the above mentioned 
groups of classes, nearly a third were under 15 when they entered; in the second 
nearly one half; and in the third, more than a third of the whole number were under 
16. On the other hand, in the fourth and last group . . . . out of 477 admitted, there 
was but one under 15, and only 18 under 16,” 

The last sentence but one of this quotation indicates that it was pos- 
sible for a student in the earlier period of the history of one of our 
strongest colleges to enter at a very young age—in fact, at the same age 
and even younger than children now enter high school. It also appears 
that it was far from an uncommon practice. 

Earlier and more recent distributions compared. A. Method.—Because 
this advancing age of the college entrant is heavily weighted with meaning 
in any reorganization of higher education, the needs of this investigation 
could not be satisfied by mere quotation of statements of this sort, but 
required further description of the extent and character of the changes 
in age illustrated. 

One thing presented here to provide this more nearly complete descrip- 
tion was the compilation from admission records of the data presented in 
Table XCII. As may be seen, this table is devoted mainly to the presenta- 
tion of the ages at entrance at several points extending over more than a 
century, of freshmen at Harvard, but contains also the distribution of 
ages at entrance of freshmen in the University of Minnesota in 1921. 
Except for the 1916 group the data include all new students admitted to 
Harvard College as freshmen in the years indicated. For 1916, the first 
421 alphabetically arranged (from A through O) only were included, since 
this large number thus randomly selected will give almost as dependable 
a distribution and measure of central tendency as would the full list of 
freshmen. A similar practice was followed in the case of the Minnesota 


1 North American Review 72:82. 
2 Massachusetts Teacher. 19:342 ff. 1866. 
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group, the ages of entrance of the first 631 in alphabetical arrangement 
being used. For the earlier points in the nineteenth century for Harvard, 
several classes were introduced because freshman classes in that period 
were relatively small. The manner of computing ages as tabulated was 
that now standard in studies of age-grade distributions in lower schools: 
they are computed as of September 1 and any individual is placed at a 
particular age if he attained that age within three months before or three 
months after September 1 of the year of admission. It is to be noted that 
half-year groupings have been used throughout. 

Distributions compared. B. Findings—When we turn to the distri- 
butions and measures of tendency themselves, a number of interesting and 
significant facts become apparent. The distribution for Harvard during 
the earlier periods is seen to have been very wide, extending from 12 or 
12% to 29 years of age. The larger numbers and percentages at each 
age, however, are to be found at the upper end of the tabular distribution. 
The range narrows notably between the first and second and the second 
and third groups, but seems to be roughly constant thereafter.:, The 
measures of tendency at the foot of the table, given in years and months, 
and Figure 52, bear out these interpretations. The range of the middle 
fifty per cent (first to third quartile) is 3 years and 6 months during the 
first period, shrinks to 1 year ‘and 9 months by the second period, and 
shrinks again to I year and 4 months by 1858-59. The median drops 
from 16 years and 8 months near the opening of the nineteenth century, 
to 5 months less thirty years later, and then advances by large steps for 
a half century. By 1879-80 this median age has attained its maximum 
and evidences a slight tendency to decline. In point of fact, the median 
decline in the thirty-six years between 1880 and 1916 is only 3 months. 
At the rate it fell during this period, it would require almost a century 
and a half to compass a full year. The decline in the later period is 
inconsequential when compared with the rise of 2 years and 4 months in 
the half century between the second and fourth periods represented. 

The two minor descents to which attention has been called should 
not be passed by without some attempt at explanation. The former is 
probably to be accounted for by the wider prevalence of opportunities 
for preparation for college which accompanied the rapid development of 
the nation shortly after the opening of the century. The latter must 
have been the result of conscious efforts to advance capable students more 
rapidly which were made in lower schools during the last decades of the 
preceding century, and which still continue. 
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TABLE XCII 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGES AT ENTRANCE TO HARVARD OF FRESHMEN IN 1798-1802, 1829-32, 
1858-50, 1879-80, 1809, AND 1916, AND TO THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


IN 1921 
HARVARD HarvarbD HarvarD HARVARD HARVARD Harvarp ) MINNESOTA 
1798-1802 1829-32 1858-59 1879-80 1899 1916 1921 
AGE 
Per Per Per Per | Per Per Per 
No. |Cent | No. |Cent | No. | Cent | No. |Cent | No. yore No. | Cent | No. | Cent 
Ty tops oe ie I 0.5 Me a | .- 
I2y% I 0.4 on on a || . | 
“e) | Goecnn 3 1.2 2) r.0 | | | 
13% 4} 1.5 I] 0.5 | | | 
14 14 5.4 7 3-4 On ae | 
14% 27 ae LOns Ti 3.4 ae ome) . | ail o.9 aie) 
DiG@) eisai ots | ee) he 27) 13.2 I 0.4 | ono eu 2) | a On3: 
15% 19) 7-3 20a 5 2.1 an Ai 3 0.7 ote 
TO “oewase 2 orzo ete 1s 6.3 ze 0.5 ay) 027 Oil) tan2" | 8 Ts 
16% ee 8.8 34| 16.6 21 8.8 II 2.5 15 | 3.3 16| 3.9| 18 2.9 
17 | LOM G.2 263) £237, AT kr.) 25 fe: 39 «8.5 36) 8.7 45 Gici 
7% i as 5.8 17 8.3 5t| 21.4 56} 12.8 Ash nOed ene aie Wil tek eet) 
18 | 16 6.2 6 2.9 CONN pb ee ON Led. 90) 19.7 75) 18.2) LOS | ayer 
18% ta! 5.4 5 2.4 23 9.7 FI Naot Out 73 | 16.1 978| 18.9)| TOF. E70 
19 | Dep 2 1 Or els ‘S06 65| 14.9 fetey ||) aubsys73 SO}, Loita 
19% LEM 4.2)| 2 1.0 | 9 3.8 34 78) Soll TTL 38 O:21)053 8.4 
20 igi bas) I 0.5 | 3 2.3) 32 Geet 22| 4.8 | 24)|| 5.8, 3t 4.9 
20% 5 1.9 aia -- | = 1.3 19 4.3 8 ES || 07 | 4.1 28 4-4 
2I “i 5 1.9 eed 0.5 | 3 3 16 3.7 rep) 3x06) a | 0.7 17 27 
21% 9 aah I 0.5 | 2 0.8 8 1.8 2 0.4 3 Our 16 258 
22 eels | 2) (0.83) I 0.5 I 0.4 3 0.7 3 0.7 4 eto | 8 1.2 
22y% | 5 | 1.9 I 0.5 | I 0.4 a Py) aE 1| 0.3 | 9 Tea 
Bee ae 2 0.8 2 I.0 | 4 1.7 5 Tor 6 1.3 Ea 5 0.8 
23% 3 Tee 3 125 I 0.4 na I 0.2 ie 0.3 | 4 0.6 
2A ice | 3 hee bs aie e3 0.5 | I 0.2 | I 0.3 | 5 0.8 
244 | 2 0.8 se aia Ba ie 
AB 46 fails <o 5 2 0.5 2 0.4 eS oO. oO. 
25% | 2 0.8 2 0.5 i : ae 
AN Sho cull ° 5 | el 3 0.5 
26% I Ovi 4 ' : | : 
AP ors 7 0 2 0.5 | fe ; 
27% 60 Fi 5 ad | I ee 
29 I 0.4 . I 0.2 
32 a : : | c 0.2 
ae | = ames -| =| i 
ae 260} 100.2] 205 | 100.1 | 238 | 100.0] 437|100.0) 457 100.1 | 412 100.0) 631] 99.9 
First | 
a aed 15-2 15-4 17-0 17-10 17-10 17-8 17-9 
a 16-8 16-3 17-7 18-7 18-6 18-4 18-6 
quartile 18-8 17-1 18-4 19-6 | 19-3 | 19-0 19-6 
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Further description of the extent and character of the difference in 
ages of admission is presented in Figure 53. In order to economize space 
the table corresponding to this figure is not reproduced, although all data 
utilized are to be found in Table XCII. This figure is to read as follows: 
approximately 5 per cent of the freshmen entering Harvard in 1829-32 
were I4 years of age and under, approximately 9 per cent were 141% and 
under, almost 22 per cent were 15 and under, etc. A comparison of 
almost all percentile points on the curves for Harvard in 1829-32 and 
in 1916, shows them to be almost consistently a full two-year period 
apart, as was foreshadowed by the differences between the medians. The 
curve for Minnesota freshmen, except for being slightly higher, shows 
them to have had an almost identical percentage distribution as for the 
Harvard group. We may assume, on account of the fact that Harvard 
and Minnesota represent, respectively, the large eastern private and the 
large western public institutions, that the age distribution of entering 
freshmen just referred to is fairly representative of that in all of our 
standard higher institutions. 
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Figure 52 
Median ages and ranges in age of the middle 50 per cent of freshmen admit- 
ted to Harvard in 1789-1802, 1829-32, 1858-59, 1879-80, 1899, and 1916 
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The situation in other older colleges—There is less warrant for 
assuming that the distribution for Harvard in 1829-32 is fully repre- 
sentative of all higher institutions in that earlier period. It is on this 
account that Tables XCIII and XCIV and Figure 54 are presented. Table 
XCIII, as may be seen, gives the age distributions for three other strong 
colleges in existence during the early portions of the preceding century, 
viz., Amherst, Bowdoin, and Dartmouth. jAt the foot of the table are 
to be found the same measures of tendency as were computed for Table 
XCII. Except for Bowdoin, the medians and some of the quartile 
measures are found to be higher than for Harvard in the corresponding 
period. Notwithstanding this difference a glance at the distributions for 
the schools with the higher medians will make clear that they also 
enrolled large proportions of students at very young ages—almost as 
young, in fact, as those enrolled at Harvard. This characteristic of 
enrolling young students all the distributions have in common. The 
essential difference between the distributions is that Amherst and Dart- 
mouth freshmen tend to spread over) a wider range of ages and into 
the upper years to a larger extent than freshmen entering Bowdoin and 
Harvard. 
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The percentages of freshmen entering Harvard in 1829-32 and in 1916, and 


Minnesota in 1921, who were at, and under, each year of age on September 1 
of the year of admission 
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TABLE XCIII 


DIsTRIBUTIONS OF AGES AT ENTRANCE OF FRESHMEN TO AMHERST IN 1827-31, TO 
BowboIn IN 1810-17, AND TO DartmMoutH IN 1800-1804 


AMHERST Bowpbo1n DarTMouTH 
1800-1804 1810-17 1827-31 
AGE —_————eeee ss SS ee ee 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

il ae eae I 1.0 e: 
12 | I 0.7 
TS eines I 1.0 
MQM t se eae s 4 3.8 Be as 
EBT /2 Pats @ Sisia ee ns ae 2 1.9 I 0.7 
EBA aap agate ety) sicua 4 1.9 hs tx 3 2.0 
115 ae 7 3.4 8 7.6 6 | 3.9 
lithe age acon 9 4.3 8 7.6 7 4.6 
Lis AS Ae een 18 8.7 4 3.8 F 4.6 
TGS AO IOC 15 We 9 8.5 6 3.9 
EO Gs Sikes Oe 12 5.8 II 10.5 10 6.5 
1) Ee ee 8 3.9 9 8.5 5 Be 
Oe 8 3.9 5 4.8 12 7.8 
U3) 2 ne ae 6 2.9 4 3.8 II 7.2 
TRS doo arog 14 6.8 4 3.8 10 Gs 
MG seers yeieiete cies 9 4.3 2 1.9 8 5.2 
OLS AEE 12 | 5.8 6 Bey 9 5.9 
POE MAM Gs aso 14 6.8 2 1.9 5 Be 
BOS ke le eae 9 4.3 4 3.8 6 3.9 
YN eres tenn foes sstels 8 3.9 2 1.9 8 5.2 
BV. foals sie ete, « 5 2.4 6 97) 8 5.2 
EE, Pe hh ee ee 12 5.8 4 3.8 4 2.6 
TS el eee | 5 2.4 2 1.9 8 2 
BM tad Hicks x 4 1.9 I 1.0 4 2.6 
LEENA A Ae 9 4.3 Z 1.9 3 2.0 
Gills cette cca v, 3.4 I 1.0 2 13 
PNET «Oia OER | 4 1.9 2 1.9 3 2.0 
BO iad finews 4 1.9 2 1.3 
Pye HCCI I 0.7 
Os aaah s «+6 I 0.5 
AG RS eee eee 2 1.0 
Dyke nO <4 3 2.0 
Os wea ai Baie -ae I 0.5 
ASE Aree I 1.0 

SOTA a+ cle 153 100.1 105 | 100.0 207 99.9 
First 

quartile ... | 16-8 ec, 16-3 
Median ...... 18-8 17-0 18-11 
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This common characteristic of enrolling young students stands out 
unequivocally in Table XCIV, which shows the number of freshmen enter- 
ing the several institutions under consideration at 1414 years of age and 
under, 1534 years and under, etc. For the sake of showing the contrast 
with the present day situation, this table includes analogous figures for 
Harvard in 1916 and Minnesota in 1921. The numbers and percentages 
in the last two pairs of ‘columns show no appreciable proportions of fresh- 
men until the 1614 year group is reached, whereas all the columns to the 
left of these show significant numbers at 14% and under, and large pro- 
portions at 154 and 16% and under. Figure 54 emphasizes the same fact, 
besides showing the tendency for many to'enter some of the older colleges 
at comparatively advanced ages. 


TABLE XCIV 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF FRESHMEN ENTERING AMHERST IN 1827-31, BowpoiIN 
tN 1810-17, DARTMOUTH IN 1800-1804, HARVARD IN 1829-32 AND 1916, AND 
MINNESOTA IN 1921 AT 14% YEARS AND UNDER, 1544 YEARS AND 
UNDER, Etc. 


Dart- | 

MOUTH Bowpo1n AMHERST HARVARD | HARVARD | MINNESOTA 
1800-1804 1810-17 1827-31 1829-32 | 1916 | 1921 

AGE = | | 
Per | Per Per | | Per | | Per | | Per 
No. | Cent | No. |Cent | No. |Cent | No. | Cent No. | Cent | No. | Cent 
14% and under ..... II 7.2 TO W5c2/ ECT Soar | SS eco ae Bee | a 
ts%% and) under |=... | 25 16.3 32) 30.5) sce xS.4 74| 36.1 Bl Ory 2| 0.3 
16%4 and under ..... 4t| 26.8] 48) 45.7'| 65)| 31.4 || 137) 66.8) 28 6.8:) =28) eae 
17% and under ..... el] Syaey| C2 BOW 81) 39.1) 180} 87.8 | 315 | 27.9 155 | 24.6 
18% and under ..... FQ Sie 70\|| 66.73) TOT) 48.8 | 193 | 93.2 268 | 65.0 370 58.6 
— - | = i { 1 —— 

Total number of stu- | | 

dents considered .. 153 10s | 207 | | 205 412 | 63% 


The proportions of the younger age groups as given for Amherst, Bow- 
doin, and Dartmouth are actually smaller than they would have been 
found to be, had the investigator had access to the records of admission, 
as was the case for Harvard and for Minnesota. For the three colleges 
named, the method of ascertaining the ages at entrance was to find in the 
“general catalogues” or “alumni registers” of these institutions the day, 
month, and year of birth of members of certain graduating classes, and, 
assuming that the student entered four years before graduation, compute 
the age of the student at the assumed time of entrance. This method has 
the weakness of ignoring the fact that, for one reason or another, such as 
remaining out of college for a year, some students do not complete the 
college course in four consecutive years. It may be seen that in so far as 
this method would bring misrepresentative results, they would make for 
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smaller than the actual percentages at the younger ages. It has therefore 
the merit of at least being conservative. 

As the writer had access to both the records of admission and to mate- 
rials that correspond to dates of birth as published by classes in general 
catalogues,* it was possible for him to ascertain the proportion of error. 
For most of the ages under nineteen the percentages from the latter mate- 
rials are from three to four per cent lower than when computed from 
records of admission. We are therefore justified in assuming that the 
percentages presented for the lower age groups for Amherst, Bowdoin, 
and Dartmouth in Table XCIV and Figure 54 were three to four per cent 
larger than as given. 
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The percentages of freshmen entering Amherst in 1827-31, Bowdoin in 
1810-17, and Dartmouth in 1800-1804 who were at, and under, each year of age 
on September 1 of the year of admission 


Summary—These materials indicate remarkable differences between 
the ages of ‘entrance to college in the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and in its later portions, as well as in the current situation. In some 
instances, as with Bowdoin and Harvard, especially the latter, the differ- 
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first and third quartiles. For Harvard the difference between the respec- 
tive points is fully two years, while for Bowdoin in the earlier decades as 
compared with Harvard or Minnesota more recently there is a difference 
of fully two years at the first quartile and a year and a half at the median. 
In other instances there is little difference between the medians, owing to 
the delayed entrance of a considerable proportion. This delayed entrance 
itself must have its explanation, not in the extent of preparation required 
(this will be canvassed in the subsequent section) but in the relative inac- 
cessibility for many of preparatory education. Jn contrast with these 
medians are the large proportions who entered Amherst and Dartmouth 
at 1444, 15%, and 16% and under, whereas freshmen of these ages con- 
stitute a negligible proportion today. 

Thus, the characteristic which all the early distributions in the four 
colleges considered have in common is the early ages at which large pro- 
portions of their students entered upon what was then regarded as college 
work. The point of significance is that the course of college instruction 
was of such a nature that children of these immature years—II, 12, 13, 14, 
15, and 16—could and did accomplish the work. In this essential respect 
at least there is an outstanding difference between the college of the past 
and of the present. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE WIDENING SCOPE OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


It would be surprising indeed if the advancing age of the college 
entrant made apparent in the section of this report just concluded were 
not accompanied by an increasing amount of educational content required 
for admission to college. Such a tendency to increase is just what strikes 
one’s attention with most emphasis when he undertakes to attempt any 
summary of the changes which have taken place in the requirements for 
admission to college during the last hundred years. 

The nature of the changes which have taken place must, as in the case of 
the study of the ages of college entrants, be shown by reference to eastern 
institutions which have maintained continuous existence through at least 
most of the century. During a canvass of the statements of admission 
requirements in a number of colleges, the materials prescribed were found 
to approximate identity so closely as to seem to make it superfluous to do 
more than illustrate the situation by presenting data for two such institu- 
tions, Amherst and Yale. 

Although no complete set of catalogues for either of these institutions 
was at hand at the time of making the study, it was possible to find a 
series for each sufficiently near to points a decade apart to afford a fairly 
satisfactory sequence for Amherst from 1835 and for Yale from 1822. 
The years of issue of the catalogues used in this portion of the study are 
shown at the heads of the columns in Tables XCV, XCVI, and XCVII, 
under the caption “Issue of Catalogue.” It is needless, perhaps, to men- 
tion that A in these columns signifies Amherst, and Y, Yale. 

What has been compiled in these tables is the data concerning the sub- 
jects or books in which these two colleges set examinations for entrance. 
Thus, to be admitted to Yale in 1822, the student was required to pass a 
satisfactory examination in Clark’s Introduction to the Making of Latin. 
It was the not infrequent practice in the earlier half of the century thus to 
specify the textbook, although this practice tended to disappear in the later 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

The requirements in Latin.—As the three tables are for the most part 
self-explanatory, little need be said concerning them, except to emphasize 
the facts of major significance. Latin grammar (see Table XCV) may 
be seen to have been an all but constant constituent of the prescriptions ; 
doubtless, on account of its fundamental relationship to all advanced work 
in this subject, it is to be assumed where not mentioned. Sallust and 
Caesar (almost always his Commentaries) seem to vie for the place just 
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below Cicero in the sequence of Latin prescribed. The former, however, 
gives way to the latter near the end of the period under observation. 
Cicero’s orations maintained their hold throughout, as did Virgil. The 
footnotes to this table show some tendency to abbreviate the requirements 
in these two authors toward the end of the century, whatever may have 
been the amount'of work required in them at the beginning of the period. 
Ovid finds a required place late in the century; prosody is specially men- 
tioned during the first half century in the Yale requirements, probably in 
later decades to be included in the examinations in Virgil. Efficiency in 
prose composition was insisted upon practically throughout. 

There seems to have been no large measure of shifting in character or 
amount of Latin prescribed for admission during the period covered by 
the study. The amount at least at the opening seems to have been about 
the same as at the close, i.e., not far from the equivalent of four units as 
these are counted in recent years. Certainly this amount prescribed at the 
opening could not have exceeded the equivalent of four and one-half or 
five units. The work in this subject prescribed near the close of the cen- 
tury was four units in amount. 

The requirements in Greek.—For the most part the entrance require- 
ments in Greek (Table XCVI) show less persistency as to particular con- 
tent than do those in Latin. As in the latter subject, the prescription of 
grammar was, of course, fairly constant throughout the period. The 
materials read, however, shifted in the earlier decades from portions of 
the Greek Testament and Dalzel’s Collecteana Graeca Minora to the Ana- 
basis and the Iliad. The examination in prose composition was not often 
set until late in the century. 

An estimate based partly on optional equivalents occasionally proposed 
and also upon the fact that work in this language was universally begun 
by the student after the study of Latin was well under way, would put the 
number of units at somewhere between two and three. The number near 
the close of the century was three. 

Requirements in other subjects—The table presenting the facts con- 
cerning the other subjects prescribed for admission (XCVII) reveals far- 
reaching modifications both in character of content and in amount. The 
only subject prescribed by Yale in 1822 in addition to the work in the 
classic languages and literatures was arithmetic, a subject now regarded 
as appropriate to the elementary school and, except for those who pursue 
it as commercial arithmetic, restricted to that unit in our traditional 8-4 
system of organization. /By the middle of the next decade two more sub- 
jects now characteristically receiving their major emphases in elementary 
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schools, viz., English grammar and geography,’ were added to the entrance 
examinations. These three subjects persisted as requirements until near 
the close of the century, when they disappeared. The first subject in addi- 
tion to the work in the ancient languages now typically of high school grade 
to make its appearance is what we now refer to as elementary algebra. 
This appearance must have taken place in the forties. In the passage of 
three decades more, the prescription in this subject had been extended to 
include essentially what we now designate as “advanced” or “higher” 
algebra. Before the extension last mentioned was made, plane geometry 
(or Euclid) had been prescribed, so that by the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the equivalent of two and one-half units of supra-arithmetical mathe- 
matics was required. Upon the heels of algebra and geometry, as may 
be seen in the table, followed ‘subject after subject, until at the end of the 
period, in addition to the prescriptions in the classics, there were those in 
algebra through quadratics, plane geometry, ancient history, French or 
German, and English literature. 

These changes, put in quantitative terms and considering only work 
now regarded as appropriately of secondary school grade, constitute an 
increase from approximately seven to fourteen or fifteen units. In other 
words, the amount of work prescribed for admission to colleges was: at 
least doubled during this period of three quarters of a century. 

The increases in character and amount shown, although somewhat in 
accord with the changes that had taken place in secondary school programs 
of study during the same period, fail to do full justice to the real liberaliza- 
tion and extension represented in the change from the waning Latin gram- 
mar school of the early decades to the waxing modern high school of the 
later decades of the century. Many subjects had been made available for 
students in the latter which had found a place in high school programs 
without the encouragement of being listed in the prescriptions, e.g., the 
sciences, additional courses in history, etc., although many were accepted 
in limited amounts without being prescribed. Additional subjects not 
accepted for admission were also offered to high school students, certain 
of them significant for general training, others more peculiarly pertinent 
to occupational uses. 

Epitome and conclusion—(1) The history of requirements for admis- 
sion to college during the last century shows an extension in content from 
work in the classical languages and literatures, supplemented by prescrip- 
tions in what are now characteristically elementary school subjects, to a 
much wider range of work, including with the classical materials, algebra, 


plane geometry, ancient history, modern foreign language, and English 
literature. 


*Yale’s catalogue reads, “Murray’s English Grammar, and Morse’s, Worcester’s or Wood- 
bridge’s Geography, . ...- sie 
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(2) During this period the amount required for admission increased 
from about 7 units of work now of secondary school grade to 14 or 14% 
units, i.e., the requirements practically doubled. Putting this fact in 
another way, one may say that the amount of work was increased from 
what could be covered in two years to what would normally require about 
four years for completion. 

(3) The increase in character and amount of material required is in 
approximate, agreement with the typical difference in age of the college 
entrant, i.e., two years, as shown in the portion of this report immediately 
preceding. 

(4) It is apparent that the student entering college near the close of 
the last century had had the equivalent at least of two more years of gen- 
eral and liberal training than had he who entered during the first few 
decades of the period under consideration. 


CHAPTER XV it 


THE DOWNWARD SHIFT OF THE MATERIALS OF THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


Intimately related to the widening scope of entrance requirements is 
the downward shift of most of the subjects which have found place in 
the standard college curriculum during the last hundred years. This 
downward tendency becomes evident during even a brief examination of 
the curriculum of any one of our older colleges as set forth in the cata- 
logues issued during any considerable period of years beginning with the 
early decades of the nineteenth century. 

How the year-levels were studied—To illustrate the tendency college 
subjects have had to drop to lower levels in which they were not formerly 
listed, Table XCVIII has been prepared. This table shows the college 
years in which each of a large number of subjects and courses appeared in 
succeeding decades during the period 1825 to 1920, as shown in the cata- 
logues of three of our oldest and most estimable higher institutions, Am- 
herst, Williams, and Yale. It is to be read as follows: in 1825, Cicero’s 
De Amicitia was to be found in the sophomore year in one of these col- 
leges, and in the junior year of another; in 1835, one of these three colleges 
listed this material to be pursued during the sophomore year, etc. 

In interpreting the data presented the reader should bear in mind two 
other details of the method pursued in the work of tabulation: (1) if a 
subject is listed in the catalogue of any college for more than one year, 
the lowest year is the one reported in the table; (2) many courses during a 
few decades only have been omitted from the tabulation, because such 
short periods would not be likely to disclose tendencies of any dependable 
- sort. A possible exception to this would be a host of advanced differentia- 
tions in sequence of elementary courses which are doubtless to some extent 
a result and a cause of the downward shift almost universally character- 
istic. Under (2) must be mentioned also omitting from the table all 
courses in history. These have undergone such frequent changes in charac- 
ter and content that no single course could be traced through more than a 
few decades. The work in history as a whole, however, also manifested 
the almost general tendency to shift to lower levels. It is also necessary to 
point out that wherever a less number of figures than three for any sub- 
ject during any year appears, the absences are usually to be explained by 
the fact that the subject was not listed at all in one or more of the 
catalogues. In a few instances, it was impossible to decide just what 
portion of a subject or subject group was intended. 
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I. Languages and literature —In the ancient languages it was necessary 
only to illustrate for two authors the fairly constant place held throughout 
the period under consideration. The Latin classic used as an illustration, 
after dropping during the first two decades from a higher year, remains 
rather consistently in the freshman year. The situation for the Homeric 
writings differs only in that they experience no typical subsidence near the 
opening of the period. These Homeric, materials were not always the 
same, as may be anticipated from what has already been shown as to the 
content of college entrance Greek through almost the same period of time. 

The history of the year-places of beginning courses in the modern for- 
eign languages presents a notable contrast with what has just been shown. 
Appearing in the group of catalogues canvassed as a junior subject in one 
college in 1825, either a sophomore or junior subject during the succeeding 
years, this course ends by being a first year subject during the early 
decades of the present century. Beginning German, although not finding 
a place in these colleges as soon as French, arrives in the freshman year 
at the same time with the former language. The data concerning Spanish 
are more scattered, but show the same downward movement. 

The situation for English grammar differs in that it appears first as a 
freshman subject and, after a few decades, disappears, to find a place, as 
we have seen, in the secondary school below. Rhetoric and composition 
moves more slowly than the modern foreign languages, but drops, as con- 
cerns its first year of appearance, from the sophomore to the freshman 
year. English literature makes its appearance in the catalogues examined 
first in the sixties, dropping rather erratically, to be sure, but certainly to 
a predominantly first year position. What has been tabulated does not 
always mean the same course in all instances; the criterion has been that 
it must have been a course whose description indicates that a considerable 
amount of English literature was studied. 

II. Mathematics—The data presented touching this field do not cover 
all its divisions represented in higher institutions, partly because a full array 
was not deemed necessary and partly for reasons already given above. The 
downward trend is interesting for its consistency and its certainty. Arith- 
metic, listed for freshmen for a decade or two, disappeared to emerge, as 
we know, as an entrance requirement. Elementary algebra was a freshman 
subject until somewhat past the middle of the century, when it disappeared, 
being added in its turn to the mathematical portion of the requirements 
for admission. A similar fate, a bit more belated, awaited plane geometry. 
Trigonometry started as a sophomore and ended by being a freshman 
course, while analytic geometry and the calculus, appearing almost simul- 
taneously near the middle of the century as second and third year courses, 
dropped to freshman and sophomore years. 
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III. Science—For most of the courses in science, the drop is even 
more notable. Physics—‘natural philosophy” in the earlier period—and 
general chemistry shift from junior and senior years, to a year-level pre- 
dominantly freshman. The advanced differentiations of the latter subject, 
appearing as separate courses first in the seventies and eighties, drop to 
sophomore and junior levels primarily. Zoology, formerly known as 
“natural history,” and geology drop approximately as far. Astronomy is 
the only subject which, in this group of colleges, seems to hold to the level 
first assigned it. 

IV. Philosophy—tThe group of subjects here included tend to retain, 
during many decades, the high year-level most of them first receive, but 
all give way in time to what seems to be the inevitable force. At the end 
of the period they are all predominantly sophomore or junior subjects. 

The year-places of certain subjects in universities—The description of 
the downward shift of subjects would not be complete without reference 
to the present year-place of some of these subjects in universities in which 
the colleges of liberal arts must render preprofessional service to those 
who cannot or will not devote as long a period to general and liberal train- 
ing as is assumed by the colleges less willing to permit any accommodation 
that looks like a breakdown of the four-year liberal arts tradition. For 
this purpose an examination was made of the recent catalogues of a num- 
ber of state universities to ascertain the year-places of the subjects num- 
bered 17 to 27, inclusive, in Table XCVIII, with the following results: 
qualitative chemistry is listed usually as a sophomore subject, but is occa- 
sionally listed for freshmen; quantitative and organic chemistry are in all 
cases available for sophomores; zoology, geology, and astronomy are pre- 
dominantly open to freshmen and only occasionally first open to sopho- 
mores. Thus, as concerns the courses in science, this evidence displays a 
drop even more extended than that shown in the table. 

With the exception of that in the history of philosophy, which is pre- 
dominantly listed as open to juniors, the courses numbered 23-27 are 
typically first available for sophomores with a little less of the hesitancy 
to lower them found in the last right-hand columns of Table XCVIII. In 
an occasional institution each of this group of courses, even the history of 
philosophy, is described as open to freshmen. In this group also we find 
some tendency to give these subjects a lower year-level in state universi- 
ties, magnifying the shift downward as shown in the table. 

The shift to the secondary school below.—It is obvious that the shift 
being described did not stop at the freshman college year. The sequel, 
the depression of course materials into secondary school curricula, has 
already been foreshadowed in the section describing the widening scope of 
college entrance requirements. It was there shown that, among others, 
the following subjects were, during the period from the early thirties to 
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the late nineties, added to the prescriptions in the ancient languages: 
English grammar, geography, algebra through quadratics, plane geometry, 
ancient history, French or German, and English literature. All of these 
were inheritances from college curricula. The first two named continued 
their downward shift until they reached the elementary school grades 
below the high school. All the others have found a place in the first two 
years of our typical four-year high school. 

Nor does this complete the narrative of downward progress of courses 
formerly peculiar to college curricula. Not only did those courses appear- 
ing in the entrance requirements drop from the superior to the lower unit 
in the system; many others either accompanied or followed closely. Among 
these are rhetoric and composition; such courses in mathematics as solid 
geometry, trigonometry, and occasionally college algebra and analytic 
geometry; many of the general courses in science, as physics, chemistry, 
and those in biology; economics, sociology (as “social problems”), and 
several of the courses in history, such as American, English, European, 
etc. What a sound basis they have who refer to the high school as the 
“people’s college,” with so much of its course inherited from the institution 
of which it is the namesake! 

Summary.—Except for the classics all important courses and subjects 
finding place in college curricula during any considerable period have 
shown a marked tendency to shift to lower levels. This shift has not 
stopped at the freshman year of college, but has continued into the 
secondary unit below, including both subjects prescribed for college 
entrance and a host of others not—at least not often—prescribed. This 
shift, again, as in the case of the increasing extent of college entrance 
requirements, is in harmony with the advancing age of the college entrant 
made evident in Chapter XV. 


CHAP PER XVIII 


A COMPARISON OF THE OLDER AND THE MORE RECENT 
TEXTBOOKS IN CERTAIN SUBJECTS 


A study of the downward shift of college subjects could not be regarded 
as complete without some comparison of the courses typical in earlier 
portions of the period under consideration with those in operation at the 
present time. A partial comparison of this sort is here undertaken. Al- 
though the subjects to be included do not cover the entire range of college 
subjects, they may be regarded as representative. Those to be illustrated 
are the history of English literature, rhetoric and composition, plane 
geometry, physics, chemistry, general history, American history, and eco- 
nomics, with briefer references to a few other subjects. 

Although not a fully adequate basis, textbooks in use during the 
respective portions of the period will be used in the comparison. The 
inadequacy rests in the fact that textbooks may not, and in some instances 
do not, fairly represent the courses in which they are used. If there is 
injustice in such a procedure, it is much more likely to operate against 
the more recent than against the older courses. It is common knowledge 
that the use of reference readings and library methods in teaching is much 
more frequently characteristic of present day instructors and courses than 
of earlier generations, not only in the college, but also in the secondary 
school. The infrequency of resort to library reading may be illustrated 
by quotation from a college catalogue published in the middle of the last 
century: ‘The College Library is open to the Senior and Junior classes 
the first Friday of the term and every Wednesday, to the Sophomore and 
Freshman classes every Saturday.”? 

The history of English literature.—This is a difficult course in which to 
make a comparison on the basis of textbooks only, because these texts 
usually, especially in the later decades, contain relatively small amounts of 
literature illustrative of the authors treated. Although other procedures are 
in use, it is now a common practice to resort to anthologies for most of 
these illustrative materials, the anthologies constituting the major reading 
requirements of the course. Despite the incompleteness of the comparison 
to be made, it is not without value. 

One of the texts in the history of English literature used in the period 
when that course first made its appearance in college curricula is Spalding’s.’ 


1 Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Williams College, for the Academic Year, 1849-50. 


2 William Spalding, The History of English Literature; with an outline of the origin and 
growth of the English language. Illustrated with extracts. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1853. 


413 pp. 
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This is a volume of 413 pages of about 425 words each. A high school text 
in current use in a large number of high schools is Long’s.* The latter con- 
tains 567 pages of 350 words each, or the equivalent of 466 pages of Spald- 
ing. It is thus apparent that the amount of content of the high school text, 
in use more frequently in the fourth year than elsewhere, exceeds that of 
the text of the sixties in the same field used by college juniors or seniors. 
The essential difference in character of content resides in the fact that the 
older college text includes about sixty pages on the history of the English 
language, whereas the modern high school text deals with this only inci- 
dentally. 

An examination of the volumes discloses that the ratio between extent 
of discussion and illustration of authors is not vitally different. For in- 
stance, Spalding devoted 4.5 pages to Edmund Spenser, 3.4 being discus- 
sion, and 1.1 illustration from his works; while Long assigns 8.5 pages (in 
equivalents of Spalding’s pages) to him, 6.6 of discussion, and 1.9 of illustra- 
tion. Again, the former volume devotes 5.5 pages to Pope, 3.5 pages being 
discussion, the remainder illustration; whereas, the latter devotes 5 pages 
to this author, 4.2 of discussion, and .8 of illustration. Both manuals tend 
to place major emphasis upon discussion and less upon illustration. More- 
over, they both aim to give attention to a large number of important writers, 
although it is to be anticipated that the lists of those regarded as most im- 
portant may not coincide. 

The level of difficulty seems not to be essentially higher in one of these 
texts than in the other. The introduction by Spalding of the materials 
on the history of the English language, which now usually still find a place 
as a special course in the college, seems not more difficult than the remain- 
der of the text. Treatment of this as an item of primary concern is omitted 
from the high school text, less because of difficulty than because it is no 
longer regarded as deserving a major position in the courses in the history 
of English literature either in high school or college. 

The high school text is, of course, much richer in content than is the 
older college text, owing largely to the extensive developments in content 
and method in the field represented since the days of the first appearance of 
such courses. 

Briefly epitomized, and conservatively put, the comparison turns out 
favorable to the high school text, both as to extent and as to quality, despite 
the facts already pointed out, that the college course was characteristically 
for juniors and seniors, while the other is usually taken by high school 
seniors. 


= William J. Long, English Literature; Its History and Its Significance for the Life of the 
English-Speaking World. A textbook for high schools. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1909. 567 pp. 
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Rhetoric and composition—The comparison of the earlier college and 
more recent high school texts in this field is easily the most difficult encoun- 
tered in all the work done in examining textbooks. The source of the diffi- 
culty is the profound character of the changes which the materials in this 
field have undergone, changes which themselves reflect faithfully the marked 
difference in chief purposes kept in mind for the work during the two 
periods under observation. This difference is partly reflected in the terms 
respectively used in these two periods, the two names at the opening of this 
paragraph. 

The older course aimed at perfection in oral presentation, but stressed 
composition to some extent in order to attain the goal. Whately was much 
the most frequently used textbook of the earlier period, being reported 
somewhere between the forties and seventies in Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, and Yale. It is not an extended volume, having only 
350 pages of text running about 225 words per page. The nature of its 
content 1s made clear by the titles of the four parts into which it was 


divided: 


Part I. Of the Address to the Understanding, with a View to Produce Conviction 
Part II. Of the Address to the Will, or Persuasion 

Part TIES Of Style 

Part IV. Of Elocution or Delivery 


The polished public speaker seems from this to have been almost the sole 
P Pp Pp 

objective. If it were not for the fact that this is actually the precursor of 
present day courses in composition, there would be grounds for insisting 
that it be preferably compared with modern works in public speaking. 

An old college text, used in Yale in the twenties and thirties, that more 
nearly prefigures current courses, is Jamieson.’ It differs from Whately in 
that it contains almost fifty pages of grammar, emphasizes sentence struc- 
ture, includes an extended classification and treatment of figures, and has 
a long section on poetry and versification. As a whole it includes a much 
more detailed and helpful content and a much larger portion pertinent to 
writing English than does Whately. 

In so far as a difference in amount can signify anything in this field, it 
is worth noting that a textbook in wide use in high schools at the present 

4 Richard Whately, Elements of Rhetoric. London: John Murray. 1828. pp. xiv-+391 (in- 
cluding an appendix of 33 pages and an index of 2 pages). 

5 Alexander Jamieson, A Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Literature; Comprehending the 
Principles of Language and Style, the Elements of Taste and Criticism; with rules for the Study 
of Composition and Eloquence; Illustrated by Appropriate Examples, Selected Chiefly from the 


British Classics, for the Use of Schools or Private Instruction. The second American, from the last 
London edition. New Haven. 1821. pp. xvili+332. 
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time, Lewis and Hosic’s Practical English for High Schools,’ contains about 
fifty per cent more material than Whately, but not as much more than 
Jamieson. It is to be found in use in all years of the high school, but more 
frequently in the earlier years. It lays stress on training in writing and 
speaking, but much more heavily on the former. The detailed content and 
organization evidénce vast strides of progress during the century since the 
publication of Whately and Jamieson. This content is suggested by the 
chapters into which it is divided, although the published titles are not here 
reproduced. After a chapter of introduction and review, the following are 
dealt with: paragraph-writing, the sentence, grammar, diction and spelling, 
punctuation and capitalization, narration, exposition, argumentation, letter- 
writing, and the use of periodicals. 

Here again is a content more extended and more valuable than that 
formerly presented in college courses. 

Plane geometry.—Results of a comparison of two texts, Playfair’s 
Euclid’ and Legendre’s Elements of Geometry,® formerly used in colleges, 
and of another, Wentworth and Smith,® in general use today in high schools, 
will next be presented. The first of the two earlier books, in one edition or 
another, was used in freshman and sophomore classes in Amherst, Dart- 
mouth, and Yale in periods ranging everywhere from the twenties to the 
seventies. The use of the second was begun somewhat later and extended 
to the seventies. The institutions reporting its use as a text at one time or 
another are Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Brown, and Harvard. It was found in 
use in at least one school as late as the eighties. It is common knowledge 
that this course is now predominantly a course for sophomores in high 
schools and that, therefore, the Wentworth and Smith text is used in 
that year. 

The materials in plane geometry in Playfair are distributed to six books 
in the main text and one book in the “supplement.” With these must be 
included, to make up the full requirement in plane geometry in college, 
almost forty pages of “notes” in explanation and amplification of these 
books. In the seven books are included 222 “problems” and “theorems,” for 
all of which proofs are presented. As far as rapid scrutiny could discover, 
there were no exercises known today as “originals,” nor applications for 
arithmetical or algebraic computation. 

® William D. Lewis and James F. Hosic, Practical English for High Schools. New York: 
American Book Co. 1916. 415 pp. 


‘John Playfair, Elements of Geometry; Containing the First Six Books of Euclid, with a Sup- 
plement on the Properties of the Circle, the Intersections of Planes, and the Geometry of Solids. 
Boston: T. B. Wait & Sons. 1814. 


8 John Farrar, Adrien Marie Legendre’s Elements of Geometry. Translated from the French for 
the Uses of Students of the University of Cambridge, New England. Second edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Cambridge: Hilliard & Metcalf. 1825. 


® George Wentworth and David Eugene Smith, Plane Geometry. Boston: Ginn & Co. tort. 
pp. vii+272. 
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Legendre presents plane geometry in a “First Part.’ The theorems and 
problems of this section total 147. As in Playfair, these are all fully dem- 
onstrated, there being no “original” proofs set for the student, nor compu- 
tational problems. The organization of Legendre, however, is superior to 
that of Playfair. 

Wentworth and Smith contains five books and an appendix. In it are 
to be found 142 propositions ; 69 “exercises” consisting of a total of almost 
goo computational problems and originals; not to mention over 100 corol- 
laries which the student is required to work into the fabric of the course. 

While the rough equivalence of the earlier college course and the later 
high school course in the sense that they deal with essentially the same type 
of material, is indubitable, it is almost as apparent that the latter is 
superior to the former as to extent of content, difficulty (as illustrated by 
the originals), and effectiveness of organization. The conclusions here 
arrived at are especially significant because we know that in the field of 
mathematics the texts represent the courses more faithfully than in almost 
any other subject. 

Physics (or natural philosophy).—The volumes used in the comparison 
in this subject are Enfield’s Natural Philosophy, and Black and Davis’ 
Practical Physics.1t The former was used as a text in Amherst during the 
twenties ; the latter is a popular high school text used sometimes by juniors, 
but usually by seniors in that unit of our system. 

The content of the former is suggested in the titles of the “books”: 

Book I of Matter 

Book II of Mechanics, or the Doctrine of Motion 

Book III of Hydrostatics and Pneumatics 

Book IV of Magnetism 


Book V of Electricity 
Book VI of Optics, or the Laws of Light and Vision 


This content is presented in 223 pages of about 600 words each. The 
instruction is organized about a series of “propositions,” the proof of which 
is often approached by methods not unlike those of geometry. There are 
in all 338 of these. Experiments, for the most part of a simple qualitative, 
but also sometimes of a quantitative, sort are scattered through the text. 
The treatment, though not difficult, is abstract and forbidding. 

Black and Davis differs considerably from Enfield in chapter organiza- 
tion. The chief differences in content are the introduction of work on 
sound and much more material on electricity. The latter difference illus- 
trates the many modifications and enrichments resulting from the rapid 
development of the science during the last hundred years and multiplied 


® William Enfield, Institutes of Natural Philosophy, Theoretical and Practical. . With Some 
Corrections; Change in the Order of Branches. Third American edition, with improvements. Boston: 


Cummings and Hilliard. 1820. 
41N. Henry Black and Harvey N. Davis, Practical Physics. New York: Macmillan. 1913. 
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industrial applications of physical principles now available for introduction 
into courses. Without taking account of the laboratory manual accompany- 
ing Black and Davis, this text contains an amount of material equivalent 
to 278 pages of Enfield, ie., a fourth more than the latter volume. 

Although textbooks in the hands of students in colleges shortly after 
the period when Enfield was in use were more extended in content and more 
difficult in character, e.g., Lardner’s Handbook of Natural Philosophy which 
was the text in Dartmouth and Harvard in the seventies, this old text cannot 
compare favorably with those used in modern high schools. Black and 
Davis is greater in amount of material, equals it in difficulty, and is almost 
incalculably superior in such liberalizing values as accrue from an under- 
standing of the environment. 

Chemistry —Stockhart’s Principles of Chemistry’? was in use as a text 
for freshmen and sophomores in Harvard in the fifties and sixties. In 
common with many other collegiate texts of this period and earlier it con- 
tains both inorganic and organic chemistry. There are slightly more than 
425 pages of 300 words each of the former materials, and 220 of the latter. 
There were at this time no separate laboratory manuals, the experiments 
being introduced at suitable points throughout the text. The first 52 pages 
of the part assigned to inorganic chemistry are used to present certain pre- 
liminary materials, mostly physical. The content in inorganic chemistry is 
introduced under the following heads: non-metallic elements or metalloids, 
acids, light metals, and heavy metals. Two earlier textbooks—Webster’s,* 
used by juniors in Amherst and Harvard in the twenties and thirties, and 
Turner’s,'* used by seniors in Dartmouth in the thirties—have in their 
inorganic portions much more content measured in total number of words 
than does Stockhart, being approximately equivalent in this respect to cur- 
rent freshman college textbooks in this field. 

Brownlee,** a popular modern text in chemistry to be found in use by 
high school juniors but more commonly by seniors, contains approximately 
as much material on inorganic as there is in Stéckhart, although strikingly 
less than Webster and Turner. There are two chapters with a total of 35 
pages presenting materials of an elementary sort of organic chemistry. This 
text is accompanied by a laboratory manual which should be taken into con- 


12 Julius Adolph Stéckhart, The Principles of Chemistry, Illustrated by Simple Experiments. 
Translated from the third German edition by C. H. Pierce, M.D. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1850. 


13John W. Webster, A Manual of Chemistry, on the Basis of Professor Brandes. Boston: 
Richardson and Lord. 1826. 


it Edward Turner, Elements of Chemistry, Including the Recent Discoveries and Doctrines of 
the Science. Fifth American, from the fifth London edition. With notes and emendations by 
Franklin Boche, M.D. Philadelphia: Desilver Thomas & Co. 1835. 


R. B. Brownlee, R. W. Fuller, William J. Hancock, M. D. Sohon, and J. E. Whitsit, First 
Principles of Chemistry, Revised edition. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. tors. 
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sideration in any comparison with older college texts. The level of diffi- 
culty seems hardly less than that of these earlier texts. 

Modern college texts, in use primarily by freshmen, deal almost exclu- 
sively with inorganic materials and compare very favorably as to amount 
and difficulty of content with the older college texts used by upperclassmen. 
Taking as an illustration Smith’s General Chemistry for Colleges, one of 
the most used of college textbooks, it is found to contain over 600 pages 
of about 400 words each, or the equivalent of 860 pages in Stéckhart. This 
is twice the extent of content in the latter book, leaving out of account the 
laboratory manual accompanying the Smith text. The level of difficulty 
seems fully as high as in any of the college texts formerly in use in junior 
and senior years. The vast difference in character of content growing out 
of the rapid developments during the century in the field represented, a 
difference to be found between the older college texts on the one hand and 
both high school and college textbooks of more recent imprint on the other, 
is so obvious as not to require more than mention. 

The comparison of texts in this subject may be summarized by saying 
that the college textbooks used by juniors and seniors shortly after the open- 
ing of the period under consideration contain as much material on inorganic 
chemistry as do modern college texts in use by freshmen, and much more 
than current high school texts. The level of difficulty seems to show no 
marked tendency to shift in either direction, at least not as concerns college 
texts. Both college and high school texts of recent issue are much improved 
in character of content on account of the rapid strides in the science. 

General history —Because of the recent revival in modified form of the 
course in general history formerly a frequent offering in high school pro- 
grams of study and the appearance in response to the movement of at least 
three texts for use in this course, it is possible to make the comparison of 
an older college textbook with one of these recent publications. The college 
text is Tytler’s,17 used in the twenties, thirties, and forties in Dartmouth, 
Harvard, and Yale, in the sophomore, freshman, and junior years, respec- 
tively. The modern high school text used as an illustration is Robinson, 
Breasted, and Smith, to be referred to here as Robinson.’* The course in 


16 Alexander Smith, General Chemistry for Colleges. New York: Century Company. 1916. 

M7 Alexander Fraser Tytler, Elements of General History, Ancient and Modern, with a Con- 
tinuation, Terminating at the Demise of King George III, 1820, by \Rev. Edward Nares, D.D., to 
which are added, a succinct history of the United States, an improved table of chronology; a com- 
parative view of ancient and modern geography, and questions in each section. Concord, N.H.: 
Isaac Hill. 1823. 

18 James Harvey Robinson and James Henry Breasted (with the collaboration of Emma Peters 
Smith), A General History of Europe, from the Origins of Civilization to the Present Time. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. 1921. 
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which this volume is used is usually listed for high school sophomores. Ex- 
cluding the separate section on the history of the United States and subse- 
quent portions of the Tytler volume, such as a table of chronology, 
geographic materials, etc., there are left almost 500 pages with 525 words to 
the page. There are no maps nor illustrations. Excluding these materials, 
there are in Robinson the equivalent of about 400 of the Tytler pages, 1e., 
about four fifths as much material, when in the latter are retained about 25 
pages of “History of the Jews” extracted almost entirely from the Old 
Testament. 

Of the Tytler text when these materials on the Jews are omitted there 
are 125 pages dealing with the period up to, but not including, Charlemagne. 
The treatment of the same period in Robinson covers the equivalent of 
almost exactly the same number of pages. The treatment of the medieval 
and modern periods in Tytler extends through 375 pages, whereas in Rob- 
inson it covers the equivalent of about 280 Tytler pages, i.e., about three 
fourths as large an amount. This is an interesting difference in view of the 
additional century covered by Robinson. This does not, however, represent 
a profound difference in extent of recognition of the two periods. 

The meager treatment characteristic of the Tytler text appears in the 
following quotation of that portion of the volume dealing with Peter the 
Great: 


Section LXVI.—Of Peter the Great, Czar of Muscovy, and Charles XII, King of 
Sweden. é 


Two most illustrious men adorned the north of Europe in the latter part of the age 
of Lewis XIV, Peter the Great of Muscovy, and Charles XII of Sweden. 


Then follows a preliminary paragraph of one hundred words on Rus- 
sian beginnings : 


2. Peter, the youngest son of the emperor Alexis, became master of the empire in 
1689, by setting aside a weak elder brother, and banishing a factious sister, who had 
seized the government. He was uneducated, and his youth had been spent in debauch- 
ery; but his new situation immediately displayed his talents, and gave birth to the wisest 


plans for the improvement of a barbarous people. The army and navy demanded his 
first attention. 


Two short sentences on this development are here omitted. 


3. Having gained the little instruction which he possessed from foreigners, Peter 
resolved to travel in search of knowledge. 


Tells in three sentences of travels and experiences in Germany, Holland, 
and England, and of his return. 


4. Regiments were raised and trained to exercise on the German model; the 
finances arranged and systematized; the church reformed by new canons and regulations; 


the patriarchate abolished; and a much abused civil and criminal jurisdiction taken from 
the clergy. 
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One more sentence follows. 

The entire treatment of the illustrious Russian is limited to 250 words. 
In Robinson he receives about 450 words. Even this amount, taken in 
itself, is no generous recognition of his influence on Russia. 

It is impossible in a brief statement of comparison to do justice to the 
difference between these two texts in the matter of the nature of their 
content. “A rapid glance at them suffices to demonstrate the wide gap 
between them; a careful examination increases the appreciation of the 
superiority of the more recent high school text over the older college text. 
The incidental character of presentation in the latter, its provincial and 
almost naive moralizations, and its relative absence of matter of economic 
and social significance, place it at a distinct disadvantage in the compari- 
son. Moreover, it seems not to be a whit more difficult of comprehension 
than Robinson, except on account of its piecemeal and ununified organ- 
ization. 

Considering that the difference in the amounts of material to be found 
in the textbooks is usually more than compensated for by the required 
reference readings in modern high school courses in history, the rough 
equivalence in difficulty, and the great advantage of the Robinson text over 
the Tytler in the character of content, we have here perhaps one of the 
most striking instances that can be found of the superiority of current 
high school courses over older college courses. 

American history —Eliot’s History of the United States*® was used as 
a textbook in a course open in the seventies to college seniors in Harvard. 
It is a small volume of about 500 pages, of which 480 are devoted to the 
text proper. The pages average 300 words each. The four parts into 
which the volume is divided are: Occupation, 1492-1638; English Do- 
minion, 1638-1763; Independence, 1763-1797; Union, 1797-1872. It con- 
tains but four maps and is without illustrations or charts. 

Muzzey,”* a popular high school textbook used by juniors and seniors, 
has about fifty more pages than Eliot, but, because of the larger number 
of words per page, contains the equivalent of 680 pages of the latter, ie., 
about 200 pages in excess. The period covered differs in the fact that 
Muzzey, of course, brings the history down to date, whereas Eliot stopped 
at 1872, approximately the date of its publication. Muzzey is profusely 
and effectively illustrated, and contains a much larger number of maps 
than Eliot. 


19 Op. cit. pp. 250-51. As 

2 Samuel Eliot, History of the United States from 1492 to 1872. Revised edition. Boston: 
Brewer and Tileston. 1874. 

2 David Saville Muzzey, An American History. Revised edition. Boston: Ginn & Company. 


1920, 
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Another major point of the superiority of Muzzey is in the nature of 
the content. For instance, Eliot stresses wars much more than does Muz- 
zey. To the “War with Great Britain” the former devotes twenty-three 
pages, Muzzey giving only nine, or about twelve in Eliot equivalents. To 
the Revolutionary War, the former gives 51.3 pages, the latter assigning 
only about twenty-five in Eliot equivalents. Even this comparison does 
injustice to Muzzey, inasmuch as the latter, more than the former, seems 
to emphasize aspects of social significance rather than battles and military 
campaigns. Using less space on wars, Muzzey has better opportunity for 
laying emphasis on matters of economic and social import. 

It is not out of place here to refer to the extent of content carried by 
a modern college text in American history, a course which is now typically 
offered to students in their sophomore year. A text in frequent use is 
Bassett.22. It contains 850 pages with an average of almost 500 words per 
page. In terms of Eliot equivalents it contains between 1400 and 1450 
pages, or three times as much material as that volume! At this the cur- 
rent college course in American history prescribes more reference reading 
than did the course of a half-century ago, and is two years lower down 
in the college classification, while the nature of the content is unqualifiedly 
superior. While the present day high school course does not typically 
require the extent of reading characteristic in colleges, it is nevertheless 
superior to what Eliot must have made possible both as to extent and 
nature of content. 

Economics—tThe last pair of texts to be compared are Wayland’s 
Elements of Political Economy”? and Thompson’s Elementary Economics.** 
The former was used in the forties, fifties, and sixties! by juniors and 
seniors—usually the latter—in Amherst, Brown, and Yale. The latter is 
a much-used high school text in courses for the most part open to seniors. 
The former contains 410 pages of materials with about 360 words per 
page. The latter about 400 pages with 325 words per page. In Wayland 
equivalents, Thompson includes about 360 pages, or slightly less than nine 
tenths as much. 

The large subdivisions of the content of beginning courses in eco- 
nomics are present in both texts, although arranged in different order. 
These are production, exchange, distribution, and consumption. The high 
school text, being the more recent, incorporates certain improvements, 
such as utilizing more of the concrete findings of research in economic 
science and being somewhat more dominated by the viewpoint that the 


°2\John Spencer Bassett, 4 Short History of the United States. New York: Macmillan. 1913. 


*3 Francis Wayland, The Elements of Political Economy. Fourth edition. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. 1837. 


24Charles Manfred Thompson, Elementary Economics, with special reference to social and busi- 
ness conditions in the United States. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Company. 1919. 
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science is essentially social. On account of its concreteness it is more 
nearly within the comprehension of high school students than Wayland. 
The latter characteristic is doubtless partially the result of effort to make 
the materials comprehensible to immature minds. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that a course could remain unchanged in difficulty in lowering its 
place four years in the school system, even though students may have in 
the interim become older for the same classification. 

Summary and conclusion—Each of the comparisons made tells essen- 
tially the same story, that the subjects and courses during the process of 
depression to lower years in the system almost universal in collegiate 
materials of instruction have experienced no apparent dilution. On the 
other hand, in the group of courses considered, there are some, such as 
plane geometry and American history, which have been notably extended 
as to content and even strengthened as to difficulty during the period of 
downward trend. All of them, of course, are much enriched as to nature 
of content, and improved as instruments of education, ie., in their peda- 
gogical make-up. The improvements last named were inevitable in view 
of the multiplication of research in the fields represented and the length 
of the period of experience in presenting the materials to students. 

What has been shown for these subjects could be duplicated, if space 
permitted, in other lines, e.g., in other sciences, in other of the social 
studies, etc. Analogous conclusions, for instance, would result from a 
comparison of Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History?’ used in Amherst 
and Harvard by juniors and seniors in the twenties and thirties or even 
Tenney’s Manual of Zoology,” used as late as the seventies by seniors in 
Amherst, with modern college texts in this field used by freshmen, or even 
texts used by high school sophomores; or of Nuttall’s Introduction to 
Systematic and Physiological Botany," used by juniors in Amherst in the 
twenties, with some modern college or high school text in botany. 

The only fields in which a comparison would show relatively less 
change—and even in these there have been modifications—is in the 
classics. Here there has at least been improvement pedagogically. On the 
other hand, because of the diminishing importance of these subjects in 
the secondary school, the materials regarded as appropriate to students 
in this lower unit have been moving upward in the system, in the direction 
opposite to that of most of the subjects of study. Greek of high school 


% William Smellie, The Philosophy of Natural History, with an Introduction and Various 
Additions and Alterations, Intended To Adapt It to the Present State of Knowledge, by John Ware. 
M.D. Boston: Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 1824. viii+336 pp. 

26 Sanborn Tenney, 4’ Manual of Zoology for Schools, Colleges, and the General Reader. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Company. 1865. xii+540 pp. 

27 Thomas Nuttall, An Introduction to Systematic and Physiological Botany. ‘Cambridge, Mass.: 


Hill and Brown. 1827. xi+344 pp. 
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grade has long been available to college students, and Latin is now follow- 
ing her elder sister. In order to adapt it to students of more advanced age 
and state of training the common practice has been to cover more of the 
content in a given period, for instance, to compass Cicero’s orations and 
the Aeneid in a single year, whereas in the high school two eas are spent 
upon these materials. 

Some of the extensive depression in undiluted and even in enhanced 
form almost universal in the fields of instruction must unquestionably 
have resulted from the development within each field already referred to. 
With the enlargement of the content resulting from investigations, differ- 
entiations and specializations were bound to make their appearance. Then 
came the desire to secure a recognition of these differentiations as ad- 
vanced courses in the college curriculum. Before their introduction was 
feasible, it was necessary to lower the general or preliminary course far 
enough to make a place for the advanced differentiation. 

Making all allowances for this development, the fact remains that the 
advancing age of the student for any given college year and the increasing 
extent of his training before arriving at that point made the downward 
shift of the materials in undiluted and even in enhanced form practicable 
as weil as desirable. 


CHAPTER. x LX. 


THE CHANGING ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE 


CURRICULUM 


As there seemed to be ground for conjecture that there might be some 
relationship between the organization of curricula and the advancing age 
of the college student, an effort to note any changes in organization dur- 
ing the last hundred years was made and is reported here. 

The changes illustrated in Amherst—It was necessary to take recourse 
again for the most part to the catalogues of such colleges as have main- 
tained existence as leading higher institutions during as much as a century. 
As it was not essential to know the exact year in which changes took place, 
the catalogues of every tenth year only were examined. What seems to 
have been a fairly representative history of curricular organization—that 
of Amherst—is first presented in sufficient detail to show just what the 


changes 


1825: 
1835: 
1845: 
1855: 


1865: 


1875: 


1885 : 


1895: 


1906: 
IQIS: 


were from decade to decade: 


All work was prescribed. 

All work was prescribed. 

All work was prescribed. 

All work was prescribed, excepting (1) that the student in sophomore and 
junior years had the alternative of French or German, and (2) that in the 
senior year he was permitted to add Italian. This organization is reported 
in Table XCIX as “slightly optional.” 

One of a total of four to six subjects was elective in all three terms of the 
junior year and in the first term of the senior year. ‘This organization is 
also reported in the table as “slightly optional,’ although it represents more 
freedom of election than the organization for 1855. 

Very much as it was in 1865, except that there is a restricted option in one 
term of the second year. “Slightly optional.” 

Four class hours per week elective during second and third terms of sopho- 
more year; all but five or six hours elective throughout junior year; most of 
work elective in senior year. Characterized in table as “Much election.” 
Almost all work in freshman year prescribed, the only option being French 
or German; only one hour prescribed in sophomore year, remainder elected 
within certain restrictions; eight hours of physics prescribed in junior year, 
remainder elective; three hours of debate and four of political ethics pre- 
scribed in senior year, remainder elective. Characterized in table as “largely 
elective.” 

Similar to 1895, with more election. 

“All candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts must complete forty 
semester courses which shall include one year of Mathematics, one year of 
English, one year of History or Philosophy, two years of Greek or Latin, 
and two years of science in the group Biology, Chemistry, Physics. In addi- 
tion to the forty courses work is required in Public Speaking during the 
first two years and in Physical Education during the first three years.” 
The student must also complete during the senior year two majors of six 
semester courses. Characterized in the table as “largely elective with major 


system.” 
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Changes in five colleges compared—Amherst was one of the first five 
colleges whose catalogues were examined for information on organization 
of curricula. The characterizations of the four remaining institutions are 
likewise introduced into the appropriate columns of Table XCIX. A little 
study of this table will show that the sequence of changes is essentially 
the same in all. They tend to proceed from “fully prescribed” to “slightly 
optional,” then to “partly elective,” next to “largely elective,” and lastly to 
“largely elective with major system.” “Partly elective” here signifies a 
stage somewhere between “slightly elective’ and “much election.” The 
only exception seems to be Yale, which begins the period with a “slightly 
optional” curriculum, but it is so slight as not to be a significant deviation. 

All the five institutions have curricula “slightly optional” by 1855, either 
“partly elective” or with “much election” by 1885, “largely elective” by 
1895, and “largely elective with major system” by 1915. They all manifest 
common tendencies. 

Changes in other colleges—Among the institutions whose catalogues 
were examined but data concerning which are not presented in the tab- 
ulation are Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, and Michigan. They show 
few notable differences from the tendencies already described, although 
there are minor variations. In Columbia in 1915 the student who desired 
to graduate “without honors” was required to present what were in effect 
two majors of eighteen “points” each. In 1895 Dartmouth administered 
its program in three courses, the “Classical,” “Latin-Scientific,’ and 
“Chandler Scientific.” The student selected one of these and was then 
allowed some election within it. By 1905 Dartmouth was following the 
“largely elective with major system” organization. Harvard seems to 
have opened up opportunities of election somewhat earlier than other 
colleges, arriving at a “largely elective” program two decades sooner. 
Michigan’s curriculum in 1846 was fully prescribed. In 1875 her College 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts administered three curricula. She 
was the only one of the group here under consideration not prescribing 
majors by 1915, although her curriculum was largely elective. 

Justifying the later changes—Those who prepare the materials ap- 
pearing in college catalogues do not often step aside from their cus- 
tomary task of description and exposition of the practices followed, but 
occasionally one finds at least an approach to justification of a modifica- 
tion of procedure, although in some instances it is explanation rather 
than justification which is intended. A few statements of this sort were 
found in the catalogues examined in this portion of the investigation and 
are here presented to illustrate the type of thinking at work while more 
recent changes were being made. At the point in the Amherst catalogue 
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for 1885-86" at which the largely elective organization of the curriculum 
is dealt with, is the following statement: 

For the first year and the first term of the second year the same studies are 
pursued by all the students. At the beginning of the second term of the sophomore 
year certain studies become elective, and these are afterwards increased in number, 
so that during the junior and senior years the student, under such regulations as 
the faculty find it wise to prescribe, can choose such studies as are best adapted 
to his own needs from nearly all the departments taught in the college. Excellent 
results have appeared from this method. The special wants of the student are thus 
met, his zest and progress in his work are increased, and his associations with his 
teachers becomes thus more close and intimate. 

At an analogous point in a Yale catalogue we are informed that 


Me ieants aks the student is recommended to select his courses as far as possible accord- 
ing to his needs, in part perhaps according to his expectations as to future work, fixing 
first upon the chief subject and selecting others that are subsidiary to it.’ 

After the shift to the largely elective plan with major system, the 
catalogues for this institution contain the following: 

The general principles on which the rules governing the choice of courses are based 

are (1) that each student should do a considerable amount of connected graded work 
in some one group of studies and (2) that this specialization should not be carried so 
far as to exclude a reasonable amount of training in other groups of studies. To secure 
these objects, (1) a certain amount of continuity of work done in early years of the 
course is directly required, (2) the work of freshman and sophomore years is arranged 
in groups, of which each student must choose one, and (3) in junior and senior years 
each student must complete a major in some one group of studies, together with a minor 
in some related subject.’ 
These quotations indicate that the philosophy of college curriculum-making 
had undergone as far-reaching a change since the days of the fully pre- 
scribed type as had the curriculum itself. They demonstrate a partial recog- 
nition at least of the desirability of providing opportunity for specialization 
during the four-year college period. 

Current curricular organizations in colleges—Because of a misgiving 
that data concerning the organization of curricula in nine colleges in 
1915-16, most of them in one section of the country only, might not be 
representative of colleges generally, the catalogues for 1920-21 or 1921-22 
of over a hundred colleges were canvassed on the point of their having or 
not having the major system in operation. The institutions included in this 
larger number were selected at random from a long list of standard higher 
institutions. In order to have the study represent all sections adequately, 
it was necessary to use larger proportions of the colleges in sections in which 
the total number is relatively small. The results of the canvass of the cata- 
logues are presented in Table C. 

1Page 24. 

2 Catalogue, 1885-86, pp. 50-51. 

® Catalogue, 1915-16, p. 167. 
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TABLE C 
PLAN OF ORGANIZATION OF 114 CURRENT COLLEGE CURRICULA 


Group or States REPRESENTED 


PrAcTICE FoLLoweEp New | Middle | North 
England | Atlantic Southern Central Western Totals 


1. Major selected 
at end of sopho- | 
more year..... | 13 | 12 

2. Major selected | | 
at end of fresh- | | | | | 
MIAN PVeAT es... - | 4 4 | 2 | 4 I 15 

3. Major required, | | | | 
no time set for | | 
SCLECHION) 60s ce 3 7 4 8 

4. Total requiring | | 

BOT OLS se eo ete.cts | 14 24 | 18 20 
. Student — selects | | | 
curriculum at | 
entrance ...... aa 8 | I rT Ee | oat 

6. No statement .. | I | 3 4 | 38 I 9 
ToTAL NUMBER | | | 
OF COLLEGES CON- | 
SIDERED ....... 16 | 35 | 23 | 30 10 atta 


17 | 5 54 


on 


It may be seen from this table (see right-hand column) that, of the total 
of 114 colleges included in the canvass, 54, or almost a half, require the 
selection of a major at the end of the sophomore year, 15 require this 
decision at the end of the freshman year, while 25 more require the com- 
pletion of a major before graduation but do not specify the time at which 
the decision is to be made. This makes a total of 94, or 82.5 per cent, of all 
the 114 colleges which require the completion of a major. 

A total of eleven colleges, most of them in the Middle Atlantic group, 
follow the plan of outlining separate curricula and requiring the student to 
select one of these at the time of admission. For nine others there is no 
statement of type. It may be assumed, however, that the major system is 
not in use in most of these. 

As the major system always implies wide range of election, we are war- 
ranted in concluding that the “largely elective with major system” type is 
the one in almost universal use in the colleges of the country. 

The meaning of the changes——We have, thus, had a remarkable evolu- 
tion in the type of college curriculum in use during the last hundred years, 
the chief characteristics of which have been a gradual progress from full 
prescription in the earlier decades to an approach to complete election 
toward the end of the nineteenth century. Out of the curricular chaos 
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that must have reigned at that time emerged the major system which 
requires specialization on the part of every student. In effect the progres- 
sion constituted two aspects of a movement towards specialization, first, 
an opportunity for, and second, a requirement of, specialization. 

This evolution was preceded and accompanied by related additional 
changes of profound significance, to some of which attention has previ- 
ously been directed. Two of these are the multiplication of materials in 
each special field and the resulting differentiation of courses within it, the 
differentiations being offered as advanced courses and the general ele- 
mentary subjects being forced downward in the system. Another is the 
advancing age of the college entrant and, in consequence of this, of the 
college student. These additional changes must have been potent factors 
in hastening the progress from the fully prescribed, to the largely elective, 
curriculum with the major system. While most of the change in age took 
place before 1875, as has been previously shown (Chapter XV), and 
although the most far-reaching changes in the plan of curriculum used 
came subsequently (see Table XCIX), it is to be expected that curricular 
changes would lag behind advancing age. The grip of tradition has always 
been known to prevent prompt accommodation of curricula to changing 
needs, and it is therefore not surprising that opportunity for, and subse- 
quently, a requirement of, specialization should follow a few decades 
behind the change in age. 


GHAPTER XX 


THE FUNCTION OF THE MAJOR SUBJECT 
I. THE Occasion anp NATURE oF THE Stupy REPORTED 


The occasion of the study.—The last chapter in its later portions hav- 
ing demonstrated the almost universal presence of the major system in 
present-day college curricula, it is desirable to inquire to some extent into 
the function of this part of the work required for graduation. 

The method of ascertaining the function of the major—In order to 
ascertain its function it was possible to approach at least two main groups 
of those concerned in the administration of the major system, the college 
authorities and teaching faculty on the one hand and those for whom it is 
administered on the other. The latter were decided upon as those who 
should be appealed to because it was felt that they would be in a somewhat 
better position than faculty members to state the reasons actually operative 
in selecting the major. Here again it was possible to appeal to those only 
recently making the selection or to those who had made it a few years 
back and who had for the most part had sufficient time to make occupa- 
tional use of the majors taken, if there was to be such use. The possible 
additional light thrown on the problem by the latter relationship prompted 
the sending of the brief list of necessary questions to graduates of Beloit 
College whose names and addresses appeared in the last Alumni Register? 
of that institution and who were of the classes of 1917 to 1922. 

The first question asked for the subject in which the student had taken 
his major. The second inquired simply after the reason for taking the 
major at the time it was decided upon. The few remaining questions were 
intended to locate influences that might be covered by a type of statement 
too general to be of value in determining motives in selection, and, without 
suggesting a response, to discover any occupational influences at the time 
of selection. One question also asked for a statement of any relationship 
of the major to activities since graduation. 

A total of 181 usable responses were returned, 86 from men and 95 
from women, a number large enough to be determinative for this college 


as well as for other institutions of its type. 


Il. Tur RELATIONSHIPS FouND 


Influences operative in the selection of major subjects——The reasons 
given for the selection of the major subject are primarily three, (uyethe 
bearing of the subject upon some occupational plan, (2) “interest” in the 
subject, and (3) esteem for the instructor giving most of the work in the 


1 Alumni Register, Beloit College, 1922. 
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major department decided upon. For the sake of brevity these will here- 
after be referred to as the influences of occupation, interest, and instructor. 

The frequency of operation of these and any other influences is shown 
in Table CI. As is to be expected, they operate in combination as well 
as singly. The chief operation in conjunction is in the case of occupation 
and interest, the proportion being especially large for women. In the latter 
instance, the occupation predominantly associated with interest is teaching. 


TABLE Cl 


NuMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF COLLEGE GRADUATES IN THE SELECTION OF WHOSE 
Major Susyect Occupations, INTEREST, INSTRUCTORS, AND OTHER FAcTORS 
Were INFLUENTIAL 


Original Appearance Singly or Combination 


| Men WomMEN | ToTaL 
INFLUENCE | ' S 
| Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
ee os ee ee _| | | 
Occupationmene en eter eee ) tL Wh ap Sai rape Press 20.3 
Interest Sadie eae See eee 13 15.1 13 037, 26 14.4 
Iristructory saan: aetbyees eevee | 3 pao gks.5 pea NP se 30%) 1.6 
Occupation and interest ......:. eee 256 ail 05 | 68.4 | 8&7 48.2 
Occupation and instructor ...... | 2 ee el I ET Ste cae-O 
Instructor, occupation, and inter- | | | 
Coty cece eee a eee | 2 ia ae chet ‘eae ae 3 1.6 
Interest) and instructors. ose. | 1 ital 2 2.1 3 1.6 
Occupation, interest, and parent’s | | | 
ACVICEM rates eee eee I Tt i AA Bae I 0.5 
NGM TEASOn WOE ee ee eatin oe i ae et 2. Nay 2 1.2 
a |) 
PO DATE. sors mea Nt Oreo eens 800 OOO 95 ||, 100.07 |) “56E 99.9 


To ascertain as far as possible the relative extent of influence of the 
three main reasons given, Table CII and Figure 55 have been prepared. 
The former presents the total number and percentage of cases in which 
each of the three reasons is given, either alone or in conjunction with 
others. The latter puts the proportions in graphic form. 


DAB De @ia 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF COLLEGE GRADUATES IN THE SELECTION OF WHOSE 
Major Supjecrs Occupations, INTEREST, AND INSTRUCTORS WERE INFLUENTIAL 


Total Frequency for Each Influence 


| MEN WomMeEN ToraL 
INFLUENCE 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent) Number | Per Cent 
Oscupationseaes os Eee ee 690 80.2 78 82.1 wie ||. shew 
Interest enka Steet ae 39 45.3 80 | 84.2 IIQ | 65.7 
LNSECUCEO Rinne oe Rae ee REN | 9 10.5 3 Bal 12 | 6.6 
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These methods of presentation make clear that occupation is by far the 
most influential factor in the selection of majors with men, but that it vies 
with interest in the case of women. For each ‘sex and for both this in- 
fluence is a factor with fully four fifths of all graduates. Less than half 
the men but more than four fifths of the women give interest in the sub- 
ject as an influential factor. For all graduates the proportion is approxi- 
mately two thirds. No large proportion either of men or women report 
being influenced in their selection by their esteem for instructors giving 
the work, although this influence may be larger than indicated by the 
responses made. 


Influence in Per Cent. 
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Figure 55 
Percentages of college graduates in the selection of whose major subjects 
occupations, interest, and instructors were influential 


It is probably gratuitous to point out that there should be no essential 
conflict between the two first factors of influence—that, in fact, there is no 
reason why they should not mutually reinforce each other. It is well 
known that occupational plans commonly operate to increase interest in a 
field where it might not otherwise exist, and interest in a subject is like- 
wise often effective in determining choice of occupation. 

Occupational use subsequent to graduation.—By means of a check of 
the occupational activities of the graduates since leaving college against 
the major subjects taken it was possible to compute the numbers and per- 
centages of men and women who might be regarded as making occupa 
tional use of these majors. In this process of checking only obvious or 
accepted occupational relationships were taken into consideration, such as 
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teaching in the field of the major (by far the most frequent type of occu- 
pational use), entering some business occupation after having majored 
in economics, being a home maker after having majored in home eco- 
nomics, etc. In this count of occupational use were included those—more 
especially recent graduates—who were engaged in advanced study, grad- 
uate or professional, involving dependence upon the undergraduate major. 
Among these were students continuing their undergraduate majors as grad- 
uate majors, advanced students in engineering who had majored in mathe- 
matics or physics, students of medicine who had majored in biology, etc. 

The proportion of men who thus made use of their major subjects was 
just a half of the total number; that for women, 71.6 per cent; and for 
all, 61.3 per cent. These proportions are considerably smaller than they 
would have been had not a group of members of the class of 1922 been 
included in the group studied. If these had been omitted, the proportion 
of those who had made occupational use as here considered would have 
mounted to fully two thirds of the entire group of graduates. 

Totals of occupational relationships found—Having ascertained the 
extent of occupational influence in the selection of the major and the pro- 
portion of occupational use subsequent to graduation, it was next in order 
to canvass for the same group of alumni the extent to which both these 
relationships obtained and either operated singly, or in conjunction, as well 
as the extent to which there was no occupational relationship whatever. 
In other words, the next step was to ascertain the numbers and proportions 
of graduates (1) who selected their majors with occupational bias and 
also made occupational use of them subsequently, (2) who selected their 
majors with occupational bias but did not subsequently make occupational 
use of them, (3) who made occupational use of them, but had not selected 
them with intention of using them occupationally, and (4) with whom 
there was neither occupational relationship. The results of this final can- 
vass are given in Table CIII and Figure 56. 

For almost a half of the men, for three fifths of the women, and for 
somewhat more than half of all graduates considered there were both the 
occupational influence in selection and subsequent occupational use. For 
approximately a third of the men, a fifth of the women, and a fourth of 
all alumni there was occupational influence in selection without subsequent 
occupational use. The numbers and percentages of those for whom there 
was occupational use only were small indeed. The graduates so far con- 
cerned include almost all considered, leaving, as may be seen, only small 
proportions without occupational relationships of some kind. In fact, the 
percentages for whom there was some sort of occupational relationship 
were, for men, women, and all graduates, 83.8, 93.7, and 88.9, respec- 
tively—well-nigh all considered in the study. 
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TABLE CIII 
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NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF GrapuaTes INDICATING (1) BotH OccupaTIONAL INFLU- 
ENCE IN SELECTION AND OccuPATIONAL UsE oF Major, (2) OccupPaATIONAL 
INFLUENCE IN SELECTION ONLy, (3) OccupaTIonaL Use ONLY, AND 

(4) No OccurationaL RELATIONSHIP 


MEN | WoMEN ToraL 
RELATIONSHIP a 
Number | Per Cent} Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Occupational influence in selec- | 

TIOMMANGEUSEE Ce eig sce aera ces 6 6 40 AG SaaS 7. 60.0 07 53.6 
Occupational influence in selec- 

On Gi? < Gunes Dee COC Rep Ene 29 | 33.8 2 22.1 50 27.6 
Occupational use only .......... 8 ag II 11.6 14 ei 
No occupational relationship.... 14 16.2 6 6.3 20 Tea 

| 
RO TAE Si pete aii enc ols ss 86 | 100.0 95 | 100.0 181 100.0 
Rex = Pp Per Cenk. 
pe te 50) 400 50. 60. 40) 80-90 100 
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Figure 56 
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Percentages of college graduates indicating (1) both occupational influ- 
ence in selection and occupational use of major, (2) occupational influence in 
selection only, (3) occupational use only, and (4) no occupational relationship 


(black, men; shaded, women; 


in outline, all graduates) 
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III. ConcLuDING COMMENT 


There is no escape from the inference that, for this group of college 
graduates, the occupational function of the major was the paramount one. 
This function appears both at the time of selecting the major and in the 
use made of it subsequently to the completion of the college course. It 
is not impossible that what has been shown for Beloit may not be true of 
all other estimable colleges, but there is little ground for doubt that there 
would not be a large proportion of exceptions. At best, the difference 
could be only one of degree—hardly one of kind. Thus, the system which 
emerged from the curricular chaos of a quarter of a century ago is not 
merely a recognition of the need for specialization; to the student it is 
pre-eminently an opportunity for occupational specialization, or, at least, 
the beginning of such an opportunity. This occupational function of the 
major is also in line with the greater maturity of college students in these 
upper years as compared with their ages a century ago. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE OCCUPATIONAL DESTINATION OF COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


Problem, materials, and method.—Inasmuch as the data presented touch- 
ing the basis of selection and the function of the major now almost uni- 
versally required for college graduation indicate a large occupational 
bearing, it will not be out of place to present next, information concerning 
the occupational destinations of college graduates. As the question is 
particularly apposite to the graduates of separate colleges of liberal arts, 
i.e., those unconnected with large universities where opportunities for occu- 
pational training are presumed to be afforded, findings of a study con- 
cerning these only are presented. 

The colleges, the occupations of whose graduates have been incorpor- 
ated in the tabulation reported, are: Beloit, Bryn Mawr, Carleton, Elon, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Heidelberg, Luther, Macalester, Mississippi, Missouri 
Valley, Monmouth, Mount Union, Pacific, Parsons, Penn, Ripon, Rock- 
ford, Reed, and Whittier—nineteen in all, representing many sections of 
the country. These colleges were included because they publish, either 
as a part of the annual catalogue or in a separate “alumni register,” the 
information essential to the study—name, year of classification, and occu- 
pation. The publications in which the data appear were supplied by the 
registrars of these colleges in response to a request directed to them 
among a large number of college registrars asking them to send copies of 
such lists if available. Although materials came in from a larger number 
of colleges than here represented, for one reason or another only nineteen 
could be used. The most influential of these reasons was the desirability 
of having data for each college for a class recently graduated and also for 
a class graduating ten years before. Also, in the instances of some of the 
lists there was no effort to supply the information concerning occupations. 
For one of these colleges the more recent group of graduates concerning 
whom information was used was the class of 1915; for another it was the 
class of 1918; for six, the class of 1919; for eight, the class of 1920; and 
for three, the class of 1921. Correspondingly, the classes ten years out 
were of the following years: 1905, one college; 1908, one; 1909, five; 1910, 
eight; 1911, three. In the case of Reed, a college of relatively recent 
establishment, there was no class “ten years out.” 
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In the rosters of graduates included were a total of 1215 persons— 
516 men and 699 women. As 72 men and 137 women were undesignated 
as to occupations and 6 men and 12 women were deceased (all in the group 
out ten years), the number included in the occupational distribution pre- 
sented was 988—almost a thousand. The distribution of these by sex and 
by the length of the period since graduation (one year ‘out and ten years 
out) is shown at the appropriate point near the foot of Table CIV. 


ONE YEAR Out TEN YEARS Out 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
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Percentages of college graduates in certain occupational groups one year 
and ten years out of college (black, all graduates; shaded. men; in outline, 
women ) 


Frequencies to some extent different from those presented might have 
resulted from the selection for comparison of certain groups of institu- 
tions, e.g., the eastern women’s, eastern men’s, and mid-western coeduca- 
tional colleges, if data from a sufficiently large number had been easily 
accessible. It is, nevertheless, doubtful whether anything not represented 
in the findings as shown would have been discovered. 

This description of the procedure followed makes clear that identical 
persons are not involved in the comparisons: they are of different classes 
nine years apart. As they concern, in all but a single instance, the same 
institutions represented by classes between whose dates of graduation 
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almost a decade intervened, and as the numbers of graduates included are 
large, the results of the study could not be vitally different if the occupa- 
tions of the same persons had been studied one year and ten years after 
graduation. 

The salient facts of the distributions—Turning attention now to the 
large groups of occupations listed in Table CIV and in the accom- 
panying figure, we are in a position to point out the following facts: 

1. For those who were but one year out the predominant occupation is 
of an educational sort, and for most of these it is teaching of one kind or 
another. This group includes more than three fifths of the total number 
of graduates, almost half of all the men, and almost three fourths of all 
the women. ‘Therefore, in terms of the first years of service of their 
graduates, these colleges must be looked upon primarily as teacher-training 
institutions. 

2. After ten years out the proportions of those who are still in edu- 
cational work, both of men and women, have been materially reduced. 
The shrinkage is much more marked for women than for men. By the end 
of the ten-year period this group still includes approximately a fourth of 
all the graduates, the percentages of men and women being almost iden- 
tical. The teacher-training function of the college does not here loom so 
large as formerly, but it is still an occupational interest of major propor- 
tions. 

3. The proportion of women who are home makers by the end of the 
first year out is not large, but it experiences huge accretions in the period 
of nine years. By this time those engaged in home-making include from 
a half to three fifths of the total number of women graduated. 

4. The “other occupations” begin with a moderate percentage of the 
total number of men and women—about a sixth of the whole, in fact— 
but increase to nearly half by the end of the first decade out of college. 
The proportions of men are larger than those for women in both periods, 
attaining three fourths of all in the later period, well-nigh trebling the 
original percentage. The percentage for women begins at 10.4 and ends 
the decade by being 19.2. 

5. Advanced study—graduate or professional—in the first year after 
graduation engages the interests of about a fifth of the whole. The per- 
centage of men is more than twice that of women. As almost no one is 
found in this group after the passage of a decade, we may assume that, 
for all practical purposes, the period of study has by this time usually 
been completed. 

6. The shifts during the intervening period seem to be (a) for men 
from education and advanced study into other occupations and (b) for 
women from teaching into home-making. Graduates of both sexes appear 
to use educational work as a stepping-stone. 
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The particular lines classified under the larger groupings also have 
their points of significance, some of which deserve special mention: 

7. In the education group of those one year out the largest single num- 
ber of both men and women are employed as high school teachers or 
“teachers.” Most of the latter may be understood to be engaged in high 
school teaching. The next largest proportion are principals, more among 
these being men than women. There are also some superintendents and 
college and university teachers among those of both sexes. The interesting 
fact for men ten years out is that most of them who are still in educational 
work are superintendents, principals, and teachers in colleges and univer- 
sities. The same type of change does not take place with the women, as 
most of those who remain in educational work are still teaching in high 
school. 

8. In the “other occupations” group among the men one year out the 
largest single number are in “business employments.” If to these are 
added those in banks, there is a total of 13.9 per cent who classify in the 
business group when broadly defined. The next largest group is in the 
ministry. Each of these groups is considerably augmented by the end of 
the tenth year, business (with banking) including 22.4 per cent, or midway 
between a fifth and a fourth of all men. The ministry by this time gives 
occupation 'to a full fifth. The increase has doubtless been recruited from 
the theological schools, just as the increased numbers of lawyers and phy- 
sicians have come from those seen under Group IV to be enrolled in pro- 
fessional schools of law and medicine. Except for a smaller group in 
agriculture, the remaining distribution is scattered. 

g. The only appreciable proportion of women graduates one year out 
in Group III is to be found in clerical and secretarial employments. This 
classification holds its own after the passage of nine more years, while a 
few other occupations come at least into partial prominence as appropriate 
for college women, viz., library, medicine, and social service. If to the 
group last named are added those in work not wholly unallied, i.e., mis- 
sionary activity and Y.W.C.A., the total in these lines becomes 5.6 per cent. 

10. There is little need to do more than has been done in the descrip- 
tion of Group IV, except to point to the wide variety of advanced training 
sought by college men and women in the first years out. It includes the 
usual professional lines and certain academic specialties as well. 

Summary and significance —Put briefly, it may be said that for (a) 
the men among these college graduates the occupational destinations are 
during early years out, (1) educational work with emphasis on high school 
teaching, and (2) business, including banking. During the passage of the 
first decade, there is some reduction in the proportion of those engaged in 
educational work but also a substitution in many instances of (3) admin- 
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istrative work in education and (4) college and university instruction, a 
shift toward (5) the business group, and, with the assistance of training 
subsequent to college graduation, entrance upon other professions, as (6) 
law, (7) medicine, and (8) the ministry. The last profession named is 
entered only occasionally except for colleges on strong denominational 
foundations. 

For (b) women, there is a much larger extent of focalization of des- 
tination. Beginning with (1) high school teaching in the majority of cases, 
with much smaller proportions in (2) home-making and (3) secretarial 
lines, the greatest single shift during a decade is toward home-making. 
Other occupations attracting women to a somewhat larger extent by the 
end of the decade than earlier are (4) library work, (5) medicine, and (6) 
a larger group made up of social service, and Y.W.C.A. and missionary 
activities. The field markedly common to both men and women graduates 
is education and there is some differentiation of function between the two 
groups in the course of time by the shift of the former in larger propor- 
tions to administrative positions. 

In view of the advancing age of the college student and the adjustment 
in the direction of specialization growing out of this and the downward 
shift of the materials of general education, the college may well give serious 
consideration to a larger extent of occupationalization of its upper years 
than has been characteristic of it to date. In the chapter immediately pre- 
ceding were found the evidences of a marked movement in this direction. 
Data of the sort presented here are testimony that the pace toward profes- 
sionalization demands quickening. Touching educational work, which is 
an occupation common to both sexes and the predominant one into which 
these college graduates as a group go, colleges should either face squarely 
their obligation or retire from the field. Their present attitude is now too 
much one of assuming teacher-training as a by-product, a function inci- 
dental to the process of liberal education. An illustration of this attitude 
is the fact that some of these separate colleges balk at recognizing for credit 
as much of applied work as a few hours of practice teaching. With the 
rapidly accumulating developments in the technical aspects of education, 
it becomes increasingly imperative to make them a part of the professional 
equipment of the teacher previous to his entrance upon the work. To do 
this with the usual staff and facilities to be found in many of these col- 
leges is quite impossible. The field of education with which high school 
teachers-in-training must be brought in contact is too wide for one man or 
a part of one man, himself often untrained in the field, to be able to present 
effectively. Then, too, this half-hearted approach to professionalization 
permits college teachers of subjects represented in the high school, many 
of whom know little or nothing of the present secondary school situation 
and care even less, to present the courses in special technique, e.g., courses 
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in the teaching of English, mathematics, etc. Moreover, these institutions 
are frequently without facilities for practice teaching, the recent demise 
of the preparatory schools formerly connected with them leaving them at 
the mercy of a critical public in the communities of their location. In the 
fact of these obstructions of attitude and inadequacy of facilities there are 
grounds for scouting the expectation that many of them will ever be able 
to assume the obligation we have seen to rest upon them. While some 
colleges are doubtless making rapid strides in the right direction, for most 
of them it will require reforms that to the usual faculty group in control 
at the present time will seem too revolutionary to be permissible. 

If obstructing attitudes of college authorities can be overcome, profes- 
sional training in other predominant lines seems more nearly feasible. This 
would be true of the business field and of home-making, and also of the 
preprofessional portions of training for those occupations which are to be 
entered only after more protracted periods in higher institutions, viz., law, 
medicine, and the ministry. It should not be impossible, furthermore, for 
colleges to develop professional specialties along some of the lines less fre- 
quently found in the distributions, such as library training, social service, 
journalism, etc. 

The shift of women from teaching work to home-making must receive 
serious consideration in planning training for them. Here we are face to 
face with the problem perennially recurring in discussing education for 
this sex, her preparation for two lines of professional service, one likely 
to be temporary, the other likely to be permanent. In the face of 
this double responsibility, the typical postponement of all professional work 
for women during the full period of collegiate education seems decidedly 
out of place. The facts cited indicate that the college could not go far 
wrong in giving the majority of young women: occupational training both 
for home-making and for teaching. It would be more reasonable, how- 
ever, to open up additional opportunities for professional training in wider 
variety for the field which is likely to be the temporary one. And this 
double responsibility urges that the beginning of professionalization of 
women’s training be not postponed long after the opening of the senior 
college period. 

In fact, there is little or nothing in the study which has just been 
reported, nor in the materials so far presented in Part III, to warrant us 


in delaying occupationalization of training beyond the opening of the senior 
college period. 


CHAPTER XXII 


CURRENT READJUSTMENTS IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


I. ACCOMMODATIONS WITHIN THE LiperaAL Arts COLLEGE INVOLVING 
ABBREVIATION OF THE Four-YEAR PErtop or LIBERAL TRAINING 


Problem and method.—The major system is not the only evidence we 
have of inroads upon our former four-year period of liberal college educa- 
tion. One who examines any considerable number of catalogues of recent 
issue and compares them with those issued during an earlier period will 
find another frequent difference in the accommodations which are in the 
nature of a compromise on the length of the liberal curriculum, liberal here 
being used in the sense of non-occupational or unapplied. As the nature 
of the modifications referred to here can best be made clear by reporting 
them directly, this will be set forth after only a brief word on the method 
of canvass pursued. 

The catalogues of 227 colleges were scrutinized for evidences of the sort 
to be reported. These were all of recent issue, but not of the same year. 
Most of them were those published for use in 1921-22, but some were of 
1920-21. Except for the fact that all universities and technical schools 
were excluded from consideration and that the bulk of the colleges were 
on the list issued by the American Council of Education, no principles of 
selection were operative. The aim in making up the number of institu- 
tions to be included was to obtain a list of colleges as nearly all of the 
“small college” type as possible. They represent all sections of the 
country. 

The procedure in the canvass was simply to run through the catalogue 
of each college, searching for evidences of accommodation on the part of 
the institution to the desire for a shortened period of liberal, in the sense 
of non-occupational, training. 

The types of accommodation found—The types of accommodation 
classify under six main heads, with a seventh additional modification hav- 
ing something in common with the others, but sufficiently distinct and con- 
servative to raise the question of the appropriateness of including it with 
them. These types are as follows: 

1. Affiliation with universities to give combination arts-professional 
curricula, with the first three years in attendance at the college. 

2. Arrangement to give the Bachelor’s degree for two or three years in 
the college and (a) the fourth year in a technical or professional school 
elsewhere or (b) the completion of a technical or professional curriculum 
elsewhere. 
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3. Outlined preprofessional curricula two or three years in length with- 
out university affiliation. 

4. Four-year curricula outlined or quite clearly suggested aiming at 
complete training for certain professions or at considerable training defi- , 
nitely professional, in addition to foundational liberal training. 

5. Professional names in titles of departments. 

6. Professional courses listed in departments with ordinary liberal arts 
titles. 

7. Recognition without substantial accommodation. Each of the types 
will next be more fully described and its frequency of appearance indicated. 

1. Affiliation with universities—The statements of this sort refer to 
combination arts-professional curricula in seven lines, the combinations 
appearing with the following frequencies : 
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In the instances of forty-one of the sixty-six of these curricula, the univer- 
sity of affiliation is named; in the remainder this is not done. A total of 
thirty-one different colleges are represented in accommodations of this type. 
In the group of colleges considered we have, therefore, almost fourteen per 
cent ‘ready to concede a full year on the four-year period, not to mention 
the proportion of the three preceding years which is assigned because of its 
occupational bent. 

2. Arrangements to give Bachelors’ degrees when later portions of the 
four-year period are spent in professional or technical schools elsewhere.— 
Closely allied with the first type are the arrangements for giving the first 
degree for two or three years of residence in a college under consideration 
and (a) the fourth year taken in a professional or technical school or (b) 
the completion of a professional or technical curriculum elsewhere. Forty 
of the colleges follow the former procedure, eleven the latter. As three of 
them open up both these subtypes of opportunity, a total of forty-eight 
different institutions, or twenty-one per cent, follow practices classed under 
this main head, and concede a year or more of the four-year curriculum to 
occupationalization. 

3. Preprofessional curricula without announced affiliation—The col- 
leges included offer a large number and wide variety of preprofessional 
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curricula two and three years in length. The frequencies for each occupa- 
tional group are: 
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Those most commonly offered are seen to be preliminary to medicine, engi- 
neering, and law. Most of these curricula, seventy-five in fact, are two 
years in length, twenty-nine are three years in length, in nineteen instances 
there are both two- and three-year preprofessional curricula. A total of 
seventy-four, or a shade less than a third of the total number of all the 
colleges, publish such curricula. 

4. Four-year professional curricula——A total of seventy-nine four-year 
curricula also are offered in these colleges with the following frequency for 
each occupational group concerned: 
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Some of these curricula, such as in business administration, aim to give 
complete professional training ; others give only partial professional prepara- 
tion, e.g., engineering, medicine, and law; but all constitute occupational 
concessions on the four-year collegiate period of liberal education. A 
total of sixty-one different colleges, or twenty-seven per cent, list courses 
of this sort. 


1 One of these is a one-year pre-dental curriculum. 
2 At least five of these curricula contain considerable professional materials. 
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5. Professional names in titles of departments——Another evidence of 
professional differentiation in these colleges is to be found in the frequency 
of appearance of professional names in the titles of departments. The 
search for these in the catalogues resulted in the following array: 
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The departments of education have been omitted from consideration, 
although there are some valid grounds for including them. 

The actual amount of occupational content offered in the departments 
listed varies widely, some containing only a few courses of an applied sort, 
others including extensive portions. The exception to this is the field of 
home economics, in which the nine colleges offering a few “practical” 
courses only were excluded from the tabulation. The appearance of the 
titles and the extent of work offered, however, in all instances warrant 
the conclusion that here are accommodations to the desire or need, or what 
is assumed to be the desire or need, of students for a shortened period of 
unapplied collegiate education. A total of 131, or almost three fifths of 
all the catalogues, contained some evidence of this sort. 

6. Professional courses in departments bearing liberal arts titles—In 
view of what has already been presented, it was to be anticipated that an 
examination of offerings listed under liberal arts departments bearing tra- 
ditional titles would to some extent result in the discovery of courses of 
clearly occupational cast. Throughout this portion of the search, the 
investigator endeavored to hold himself, doubtless in some instances un- 
justifiably, to a conservative viewpoint in the matter of designating courses 
as of distinctly occupational content. For example, such courses as sur- 
veying and mechanical drawing appear frequently in departments of mathe- 
matics and may in truth be considered as primarily occupational in import, 
but were not counted as such in the study. Nor were courses called indus- 
trial chemistry, sanitary chemistry, household chemistry, direct and alter- 
nating currents, etc., included in the count, although many such are listed. 
The material had to be of a markedly professional character before tallied 
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for the distribution here presented, such as accounting, business organiza- 
tion, hydraulics, or newspaper-editing: 
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These courses were found in the catalogues of twenty-five different col- 
leges, or eleven per cent of the total number. 

7. Recognition without substantial accommodation—This type can 
scarcely be considered as an expression of the willingness of authorities in 
colleges of liberal arts to make accommodations to the desire for a shorter 
period of general and unapplied training. It is rather merely a recognition 
of the desire of these students that their liberal training be pointed in the 
direction of some profession. Under this heading were tallied all outlines 
or suggestions of four-year preprofessional curricula having in them prac- 
tically no genuinely professional material. While this type of evidence 
constitutes no concession on the part of the college, the reason most com- 
monly expressed for placing this guidance in the catalogue was that proper 
election of fundamental studies would shorten the time required to com- 
plete the curriculum of the professional school. The number of colleges 
counted here was thirty-nine. Only five of these appear as not exercising 
any of the preceding types—the real accommodations. These recognitions 
are not included in the following numerical summary. 

Summary of the extent of accommodation.—As no adequate impression 
of the actual extent of these efforts to accommodate the college offering to 
those whose needs or desires point to a shorter period of non-occupational 
training can be gained from the description of the character and extent 
of each of the types of concession discovered, Table CV has been assem- 
bled which will be of some assistance in this connection. It shows the 
“number and percentage of colleges making each number of types of accom- 
modation. As many as fifty-two and fifty colleges, respectively, make one 
and two such types of concession as have been described above, thirty- 
three make three, twenty-one make as many as four, while seven go as far 
as making five such types of concession. A total of 163 colleges publish 
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one or more types of accommodation. This is 71.8 per cent, almost three 
fourths, of all the colleges included in the study. The average number of 
types of accommodation per college is 1.6. 


TABLE CV 
NuMBers OF COLLEGE CATALOGUES SHOWING I, 2, 3, 4, OR 5 TYPES OF ACCOMMODATION 


NuMBER OF TYPES NumMBer oF COLLEGES Per Cent oF 227 COLLEGES 
(Oiler Sane a OmA eri OmranS 5 io SocoR 52 22.0 
IE Qimeeae chs eiteste sae ekerous loins, chevetetne eee 50 22.0 
{sve So eee dpieane acca ono co 33 14.5 
ROUT eters atoeeatts warheyeuehotocst sicker sy oreo seten? 21 9.3 
HIVGiee em on ae ie ee. ce oreo eels CieeGters of 355 
ALOT AT we itensrcthe, soce oma woe ene 163 71.8 


It should be kept in mind that this is not the same thing as saying that 
there was this number of accommodations per college. The total number 
of these was 539, many colleges offering two or more accommodations of 
a type. Thus, the average number of accommodations per college was 2.4. 

The standard vs. the unrecognized colleges—The question may be 
raised as to whether these accommodations are not more often made in 
the weaker than in the stronger colleges. The answer is to be found in 
the following result of a special inquiry on this point. The 227 colleges 
in the study included 171 on the American Council’s list of standard insti- 
tutions and 56 not on the list. Although, on account of our inadequate 
organization for approving or disapproving higher institutions, some col- 
leges not on this list may be as good or better than many on it, the line of 
demarcation between the two groups is not clear cut, the unlisted schools 
as a group cannot compare with the listed schools. The point in question 
was canvassed by ascertaining the numbers and percentages of each of 
the two groups which made accommodations of the first, third, and fifth 
types as described above. For Type 1 the percentages were, respectively 
15.3 and 8.9 for the listed and unlisted colleges ; for Type 3, 35.7 and 23.2; 
for Type 5, 80.2 and 46.5. In each instance a much larger percentage of 
the recognized than of the unlisted colleges make the type of accommoda- 
tion in question. The accommodations are, therefore, not a characteristic 
of institutions of lower standards. 

The meaning.—While the accommodations to the pressure for abbre- 
viated periods of unspecialized training have been distributed to six types, 
they may be roughly divided into two major groups—first, the tendency 
to show the student how he may complete his liberal training in two or 
three years and then transfer to a professional school, and, second, the 
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introduction of professional studies into the upper end of the four-year 
period of collegiate training. Although no effort was made to ascertain 
the numbers so served, for many students the four-year liberal arts college 
must function as a junior college or sometimes a little more, and for others 
it must serve as a junior college plus a partial or complete professional 
training. It should be apparent that colleges may be rendering this junior 
college type of service without acknowledging it openly, as do a few of 
them, by granting an associate in arts degree upon the completion of a two- 
year preprofessional curriculum. 

Moreover, the movement to make concessions is not a scattered one; 
it is rather general. There are, of course, colleges that still maintain a 
stubborn resistance to what they look upon as the illegitimate encroach- 
ments of utilitarian motives, but they have been seen to be even now a 
dwindling minority. This is in striking contrast with the college curricu- 
lum of two or three generations ago which was liberal in intent through- 
out, being fully or almost fully prescribed and being without the slightest 
opportunity for specialization on the part of the student. The changes here 
described, as in the case of the change in the type of curriculum offered, 
as pointed out in a preceding section, are in harmony with what has been 
shown to be the greater maturity of the college student. 

In concluding this section it is deemed advisable to suggest that there 
is no intent here to characterize the materials of professional or other 
occupational training as not possessing liberalizing qualities. The aim has 
been merely to make clear the shift from the former unapplied to the 
partly occupationalized college curricula of the present day. 


Ii. THE JuNtor CoLLece LINE oF CLEAVAGE IN UNIVERSITIES 

The junior college in universities —It is appropriate to present here at 
least briefly the results of a study of the forces of reorganization as they 
are being manifested in the larger universities of the country. These were 
ascertained for the most part by inquiring of the presidents concerned for 
statements describing any evidences of a line of cleavage allied to the 
junior college movement appearing in their institutions, or publications 
affording the information desired. 

It was to be expected that the responses would refer to a rather wide 
variety of such manifestations. Among those most often mentioned were 
the preprofessional curricula, usually two years, but sometimes one or three 
years in length. This type of allied line of cleavage was mentioned in at 
least ten instances. In view of their prevalence in universities they might 
have been named even more frequently than was the case, but it is not un- 
likely that some of the administrative officers responding do not see in the 
preprofessional curriculum anything analogous to the junior college idea. 
Another parallelism occasionally noted is the group requirements prescribed 
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for underclassmen and the major system prescribed for upperclassmen in 
the colleges of liberal arts connected with these universities. As this type 
of indication of the forces of reorganization has already been amply dealt 
with in the presentation of the results of the search for such changes in 
separate colleges and since we may be sure that our universities would hesi- 
tate even less to institute the changes comprehended, there can be little 
point in recounting these data for the latter type of institution. Space will 
be given only to the instances of actual introduction of the junior college 
line of division in universities by the establishment of a lower unit including 
freshman and sophomore years. 

Here again it would be gratuitous to relate the details of the history of 
the movement to institute this line of division, especially as this has already 
been satisfactorily accomplished in McDowell’s well-known study.® It is 
desirable only to note any related development since the preparation of his 
report and to present a condensed analysis of the characteristics of the 
movement in its present state. 

Present extent of the movement.—By the time McDowell reported, three 
universities had effected such divisions and were then operating them, viz., 
the Universities of California, Chicago, and Washington. The University 
of Washington was the first institution to introduce the plan since the 
nineties when the other two universities had seen fit to do so. Between the 
date of McDowell’s writing and the current school year—a period of five 
years—three more joined the list, the University of Minnesota, Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, and the University of Nebraska. The responses 
from other universities show that the step is being seriously considered and 
may soon be taken in at least a few more institutions. Although pertinent 
to the problem in hand nothing more than mention is made of junior college 
divisions in institutions like Lewis Institute of Chicago and Toledo Univer- 
sity, which in their early existence were primarily junior colleges, but are 
now approved senior colleges. These still maintain junior college units as 
important parts of the plan of organization. The movement has now gone 
far enough to warrant an attempt at analysis of current practices as shown 
in university catalogues in order to ascertain to some extent its meaning. 

Characteristics of the movement—The name given the unit has so far 
taken three forms. It is called the “lower division” in three universities ; 
the “junior college” in two; and the “junior division” in one of the univer- 
sities concerned. As far as may be ascertained from the bulletins examined, 
only three have provided special administrative officers for the lower unit. 
In one there is a dean; in another, an assistant dean; and in the third, a spe- 
cial “Committee on Lower Division Administration.” 


8 The Junior College. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1919, No. 35, pp. 16-20, 
43-45. 
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In only two of these six universities does the lower unit comprehend all 
_ lines of work aftorded students in these two years. In one of these, the 
University of Chicago, the problem of such inclusion is simplified by the 
absence of engineering schools. In Stanford University, however, the engi- 
neering departments have been incorporated in the plan. This has not been 
accomplished with all desirable satisfaction, if we may judge from a state- 
ment made by President Wilbur. In discussing what he refers to as “the 
most significant educational advance of the year” in Stanford he says, “It is 
unfortunate that the variability in the requirements of different departments 
made it impossible to present any plan for the organization of the first two 
years that is uniformly acceptable. This applies particularly to engineering. 
It will be necessary to make certain exceptions to the general rules of the 
Lower Division.”* In the four remaining institutions it is either solely or 
mainly the liberal arts group to which the division has been applied, except 
that the junior division serves in a preprofessional way all schools beginning 
with the third college year. 

Three of the official bulletins in which descriptions of the lower unit are 
provided seem to have aimed at stating its purpose, other than merely to say 
that it includes the first two years of the college. Each of these three 
stresses at least one function in common, although this is differently ex- 
pressed in each instance. In Stanford University this stated object is “to 
introduce the student to fundamental fields of human interest ;’’> in the Uni- 
versity of California, “it is expected that the student . . . . will make an 
effort to establish a basis for that breadth of culture which will give him a 
realization of the methods and results of some of the more important types 
of intellectual endeavor, and a mental perspective that will aid him in reach- 
ing sound judgments ;’* and in the University of Washington, “to contribute 
to a broad general training in preparation for the advanced work of the 
upper division.”” The only important additional purpose posited in these 
bulletins is given for the lower division in the institution last named, “to 
supplement the work of the high school.” “The object” [of the require- 
ments in the lower unit], says the catalogue of the University of Washing- 
ton, “is to secure for the student a knowledge of a wide range of subjects, 
to distribute his knowledge over the fundamental fields. To this end the 
high school and college are viewed as essentially a unit.” 


4 Annual Report of the President for 1919-20, pp. 10-11. Supplement to the Stanford Illus- 
trated Review 22: No. 5. February, 1921. 

5 Registration Manual of the Lower Division, p. 6. Stanford University Bulletin, Third 
Series, No. 48. June 15, 1921. 

6 Circular of Information, Academic Departments, pp. 30-31. University of California Bulletin, 
Third Series, 15, No. 2. 

7 Catalogue, 1920-21, and Announcements, 1921-22, DP. 67. University of Washington Bulletin, 


General Series 1, No. 142. July, 1921. 
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It is not surprising to see this philosophy of the lower unit finding ex- 
pression in the administration of the curriculum. It does so, first, through 
the references to, and requirement of, courses intended to be general in 
character. In Stanford a course in “problems of citizenship” composed of 
economics, political science, and sociology, was introduced particularly to 
serve the purpose and is prescribed for all lower division students. The 
Nebraska catalogue states that “many of the Junior Division [courses] aim 
to give a fairly broad and comprehensive survey of the subjects studied.”* 
The operation of this philosophy is seen, next, in the requirement of the dis- 
tribution of lower division work to the several groups into which the offer- 
ing is divided. This practice varies in detail in the six institutions but is 
common to all. As this is a characteristic well-nigh universal in colleges 
of liberal arts whether separate or units in universities, it will require no 
illustration. Lastly, all but one of these junior college divisions encourage 
or require continuity with the high school work below, four of these clearly, 
and the remaining one only partially—this in agreement with an assumption 
that work in this division is all of a piece with secondary education. Thus, 
in the University of California, “certain courses in the high school are 
accepted as fulfilling’ in part or in whole some of these junior college certifi- 
cate requirements ;”® in the University of Chicago, there is the requirement 
of a “continuation group,” extending the amount of work taken in the prin- 
cipal or secondary admission group, as well as “distribution groups” in each 
of which the student must take enough in high school or in junior college to 
give four majors, i.e., the equivalent of two high school units, by the end of 
his sophomore college year.*° 

Other evidences that a distinction of function between the lower and 
upper divisions is seen are to be found in the provisions for advice, the 
recognition by certificate at the termination of the former, the administrative 
separation of courses for the first two units, and the point set for the begin- 
ning of specialization. Advisers on curricular matters are mentioned as be- 
ing provided for in most of the six units. These are not often in the nature 
of departmental advisers characteristic of the senior unit, but intended to 
serve groups of students who have presumably not decided upon their major 
lines or are still in the process of doing so. In this respect they serve a simi- 
lar purpose as advisers in high school below. The bulletins show that two 
institutions are recognizing completion of the lower division requirements 
by granting a “junior certificate.” More may be actually doing this. Five 
universities have classified the courses offered in such a way as to distinguish 
those regarded as appropriate for the lower from those appropriate for the 


§ Fifty-second Annual Catalogue, p. 14. University of Nebraska Bulletin, Series 25, No, 15. 
® Loc. ctt. 


10 Loc. cit. 
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upper division, and most of these place restriction or even impose a penalty 
upon the taking of lower unit courses by upper unit students. It is perti- 
nent to quote here from a letter received from Dean Buck of the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the University of Nebraska in which he says: 


The penalty which we put upon a student in the senior division who elects junior divi- 
sion courses has already brought it about that the more advanced classes in all of the 
departments have increased in numbers from fifty to three hundred per cent. Our chief 
objection to the old elastic elective system arose from the fact that many juniors and 
seniors in the College selected much of their work in elementary courses. 


All six of the universities insist upon the selection by the student of a major 
field by the end of the sophomore or the beginning of the junior year, eel 
nizing the senior unit as the place of specialization. 

Another function of the lower division in three institutions is that of 
selection of students for work on the higher levels. This is apparent in 
three bulletins. In the University of Chicago the student is advanced to the 
senior college when he has met, among others, a requirement of the com- 
pletion of “eighteen majors of work with at least thirty-two grade-points.” 
Similar to this quali-quantitative requirement is the one in the University 
of Minnesota which insists upon the completion for promotion of “ninety 
credits and ninety honor-points.’”’ Somewhat different, but of the same gen- 
eral import, is that in the University of Nebraska which says, “if this sixty 
hours required for completion of the lower division is not completed in the 
first five semesters of attendance, the student is automatically dropped from 
the University, unless extension of time be granted by the Senate Scholar- 
ship Committee.’ All these regulations seem to be intended to operate as 
scholastic hurdles that must be taken for advancement in the upper unit. 

Concluding remark.—The major impression resulting from this exam- 
ination of the junior college movement within the university is that, where 
appearing, it seems founded upon a conviction that the functions of the 
lower years of the university, more especially of the college of liberal arts, 
are to be distinguished, at least in considerable part, from those of the upper 
years. The upper years seem assumed to be the proper place for the begin- 
ning of specialization, whereas the lower are still years of general education. 
This characteristic of the lower division, coupled with the emphasis upon the 
desirability of having the work in the lower division continuous with that of 
the high school, not to mention other administrative provisions like that per- 
taining to guidance, argues that these higher institutions are proceeding as 
if these first two years are really a part of the full period of general or of 
secondary education, and that higher education proper begins in the upper 


unit. 


4 Loc. cit. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


RETENTION AND ELIMINATION IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


I. Way THE Stupy Was MADE 

That there is considerable elimination from colleges and universities 
is a matter of common knowledge—so common, in fact, that there are those 
who have made the rather extravagant assertion that most of our colleges, 
measured in terms of the length of stay of students, are primarily junior 
colleges without being aware or desiring to be aware of it. It was to in- 
quire into the justifiability of such assertions that the study here reported 
has been made, as well as to discover any other significances for the junior 
college movement latent in the data used. Although it is a matter of no 
small concern, as far as is known this is the first study of its kind involving 
a considerable number of higher institutions to make its appearance. 


II. THe PRocEDURE 


Estimates of the extent of elimination from college have usually been 
made by the simple method of ascertaining the number enrolled in each of 
the four college years during any one school year, and then computing the 
percentage which those in each year after the first are of the fresh- 
man enrolment. For a number of reasons this is an improper procedure. 
For instance, some students make progress at less than the normal rate and 
may, therefore, be members of the same class for two years. It has been 
found in this study that the proportion of those retarded is too large to be 
safely ignored. Again, some students by taking additional hours or attend- 
ing summer sessions, or both, shorten their periods of collegiate training to 
three calendar years. If the simple procedure above described were fol- 
lowed, these would not appear in the fourth year and would therefore tend 
unjustifiably to reduce the percentage found for that year. Then, too, the 
fact that the rising tide of popular education is affecting our higher institu- 
tions would tend to exaggerate unwarrantably the impression of the extent 
of elimination from college and university. 

Additional reasons could be cited for using the method followed in the 
study here reported, which is essentially that of tracing each individual 
student in some one entering class through his entire college career. Enough 
of the details of this procedure will be given to make the whole as clear as 
can be done in brief space. Catalogues of four successive years for each 
college were secured. In order to avoid a student generation cut across by 
the registration disturbances of the war period it was necessary to select 
for the beginning point the catalogues of 1912-13 or 1913-14. The list of 
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seniors appearing in the last of the series of four catalogues was compared 
with the list of freshmen in the first of the series and each of the latter 
found in the former was credited with four years of attendance. The 
list of juniors in the third of the series of catalogues was similarly compared 
with the freshman list of the first catalogue, and students whose names 
appeared in the former without having appeared in the senior list were 
credited with three years of attendance. Analogous procedure was followed 
for the sophomore list. Next, other class lists in other years were can- 
vassed in order to locate any who had not been accounted for in the man- 
ner described. In instances where a freshman’s name appeared in the 
senior list two years later (that is, a year earlier than normally to be found 
there), he was credited with four years of attendance. 

These things done, a list of all students eliminated from any college 
before the opening of their fourth years was prepared and this list sent to 
the registrar of the institution with the request to note the accuracy or inac- 
curacy of the last year of residence as given in the list and the fact of 
transfer to another institution, if such transfer had been made. The reg- 
istrar was asked also to supply the information as to the school and pro- 
fessional curriculum to which the student transferred, if these data were 
available. The information from registrars, first, assures correct results 
and, second, makes it possible to study the extent and character of transfer 
from institution to institution. 

Eastern colleges, data concerning which have been used, are Allegheny, 
Bates, Dickinson, Hamilton, Hobart, Jackson (women’s college in Tufts), 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Tufts, and Williams. Colleges of the Middle West 
are Carleton, Coe, Fairmount, Grinnell, Hamline, Hedding, Huron, Illinois, 
Illinois Wesleyan, Knox, Lawrence, Monmouth, and Ripon. Data concern- 
ing the liberal arts groups of three mid-western universities, two public and 
one private, Ohio State, Wisconsin, Northwestern, were also compiled. 
Several other schools were on the original list but were excluded because 
the full series of catalogues necessary could not be secured or because 
registrars could not supply the information asked for when lists of elimi- 
nated students were sent them. The only effort in the selection was to 
secure institutions of several types, as may be seen from the fact that col- 
leges of the East and of the Middle West, segregated and coeducational 
institutions, small and large schools, and colleges and universities are all 


represented. 
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Ill. Tue Extent oF RETENTION AND ELIMINATION 


A. Retention in the same institution—The extent of retention of stu- 
dents in eastern colleges and mid-western colleges and universities is shown 
in Tables CVI, CVII, and CVIII. The method of reading these tables may 
be illustrated for Allegheny College in Table CVI: 58, or 75.3 per cent, of 
the 77 freshmen men were still enrolled in this institution during their 
second year; 50, or 64.9 per cent, during their third year; and 47, or 61.0 
per cent, during their fourth year. At the foot of each of these tables will 
be found the totals enrolled in each year, the percentages computed from 
these totals, the ranges represented in each group of schools, and the per- 
centages which the number retained in each year are of those retained in 
the year preceding. 

As space cannot be spared to call attention to the percentages for each 
of the colleges, Figures 58 to 62 are introduced to facilitate certain signifi- 
cant comparisons. The first of these shows the percentages of retention 
into second, third, and fourth years for all the eastern colleges included in 
the study and, in order to illustrate the range of retention in particular 
schools, the percentages for Bates and for Mount Holyoke. The percent- 
ages for the former are the lowest to be found, while those for the latter 
are among the highest. The variation is seen not to be exceedingly wide but 
the extent of elimination for the group, while not enormous, is of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant serious contemplation of the problem involved. The 
next figure (59) shows that men in this group of colleges are eliminated to 
an appreciably larger extent than the women. 

The next figure (60) is not flattering to the group of mid-western col- 
leges included, as the percentage is seen to drop almost a third of the total 
distance during the first year, and to below the middle point by the opening 
of the third. The colleges selected to illustrate relatively high and low reten- 
tion are fully fifteen to twenty per cent apart during the last three years, 
but not even the better of the two has a high per cent of retention. Figure 
61 shows essentially the same difference between the percentages for men 
and women as do the figures for the eastern colleges. 

With a view to ascertaining the influence, if any, of the size of the col- 
lege upon retention, averages of the percentages of retention into the third 
year were computed for the six colleges of the mid-western group having 
the largest freshman enrolments and for the six having the smallest. These 
averages are, respectively, 9.1 and 48.9 per cent, indicating that the smaller 
colleges tend to hold their students as well as the larger. 

A comparison of retention and elimination in the three groups of insti- 
tutions is provided in Figure 62. The eastern institutions are seen to retain 
much larger proportions than the mid-western colleges, the percentages for 
the three universities lying between those for these two groups, but some- 
what nearer the eastern than the mid-western colleges. 
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~----- ‘AIL Eastern Colleges 
All Mid-Western) ‘Colleges 
Three Mid-Western Universities 


@) 
Ist end Ord Ath yr. 


Figure 62 


Percentages of retention for all eastern colleges, all 
mid-western colleges, and three mid-western universities 
included in the study 


B. Retention in higher institutions with correction for transfers.— 
While what has been presented gives a fairly faithful picture of retention 
and elimination from individual institutions or from homogeneous groups 
of institutions, it does not afford a description of the full extent of retention 
in higher institutions, when account is taken of students who transfer from 
one institution to another. Obtaining this corrected figure of retention has 
been made possible through information supplied by registrars concerning 
the fact of transfer of individual students from the institution of first 
matriculation. The results of this aspect of the study have been presented 
in Table CIX. The total original freshman registration is the first item of 
information supplied. These have been obtained from Tables CVI, CVII, 
and CVIII—for the first.two groups directly from the totals near the foot 
of the tables, and for the third by adding the figures on total enrolment for 
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Northwestern and Ohio State universities only. Wisconsin has been omit- 
ted from the new table because it was not found feasible in that institution 
to supply data on transfers. 


TABLE CIX 


RETENTION oF ALL StuDENTS ENTERING CERTAIN Groups oF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS, 
CoRRECTED FOR TRANSFERS 


Group oF First SECOND THIRD FourtH 
INSTITUTIONS ITEMS | YEAR YEAR YEAR YEAR 
Eight eastern | Enrolment excluding 
colleges HeiCenS ters oo aioe as | 2305 |). 1113 eee 977, 922 
| | | | | 
Correction for trans- | | | | 
GELS 2 Peis bse tee ee ees 51 86 86 
Corrected enrolment. | 1395 1164 1063 | 1008 
Per cent of first year 
/ enrolment retained in | 
higher institutions... 100.0 83.4 702 72.3 
Thirteen mid-western | Enrolment excluding | 
colleges Gransterseeyericn. ec | 1301 870 | 638 566 
Correction for trans- | 
SLCES Par rerlat. ohiceecs Ane 8&2 ney | 148 
Corrected enrolment.. TOOL MN OSZ 772 714 


Per cent of first year 
enrolment retained in | 
higher institutions... T00:0 sen 73:2 50.3 | 54.9 


Two mid-western Enrolment excluding © | 
universities feAnSLenSmene eae hoc | 775 586 153 ALO 
| Correction for trans- | | 
LOLS Ns tees o crev spe solehens ie 33 46 | 52 
| | 
| Corrected enrolment. | 775 619 | 520 | 462 


Per cent of first year 
| enrolment retained in 
| higher institutions .. | 100.0 | 79.9 | 68.2 50.7 


The second row of figures for each group of institutions refers to the 
addition of students in each of the years ascribable to retention through 
transfer. These figures were arrived at in part by direct addition of those 
who were reported as transferring at the end of first, second, and third 
years, but also in part by a circuitous computation involving the use of the 
percentages to be found in the lowest row of figures in Tables CVI, CVII, 
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and CVIII and designated as “per cent of previous year remaining.” To 
make the method of computation clear it will not be out of place to provide 
an illustration. There was a total of fifty-one transferees in the group of 
eastern colleges before the opening of the second year, and forty-one more 
before the opening of the third year. On the assumption that the same 
percentage of the fifty-one as of untransferred students would remain the 
third year, 88.5 per cent (see foot of Table CVI), or forty-five* should be 
added to the forty-one. This gives a total of eighty-six students. The 
same method was used to ascertain the probable number for the next, or 
fourth, year. This method was used because any attempt to trace the indi- 
vidual transferees would have involved an almost interminable extent of 
correspondence. On the other hand, it would have been manifestly incorrect 
either to assign each student credit for a single year of attendance in the 
institution of his second adoption or to assume that he remained until the 
end of what would have been for him a four-year period of higher educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the corrected retention reported is probably in excess 
of the actual amount, inasmuch as the transferees may be regarded as a 
group somewhat less stable in attendance than those who do not transfer. 
It is within safety to assume that the total retention is no higher than that 
reported. 

The remaining steps in the computation of corrected retention are so 
evident as to obviate the necessity of exposition. 

The significance of the percentages of retention to be found in Table 
CIX is made more apparent by Figures 63, 64, and 65, which essay a com- 
parison of the extent of retention in higher institutions when thus corrected 
for transfers with those shown in Tables CVI, CVII, and CVIII which 
take into consideration retention in the same institution only. The first of 
these figures shows an appreciable, but not large, amount of improvement 
with the transferees included. The second shows a difference approxi- 
mately twice as great, i.e., twice the percentage of students transfer from 
mid-western than from easier colleges. The difference for the two mid- 
western universities is not quite as great as for the first group of institu- 
tions. Even with the large proportionate improvement, the mid-western 
college freshmen are not retained as well as those in either of the other 
two groups. 

C. Further analysis of the transfers—There was a total of 347 instances 
of transfer included in the data utilized in this study of retention and 
elimination. Of these, 283 transferred from institutions of the college type, 
97 from the eastern group of colleges, and 186 from the mid-western. For 
10 of the eastern transfers and fifty-four of the western the institution to 


* The computation brings 45.1, but throughout this portion of the study the nearest whole num- 
ber was introduced into the next higher level. 
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which the student migrated was not indicated by the registrars. Concern- 
ing the 219 transferees, 86 eastern and 133 western, the following was 
learned: (a) A total of 182, or 83.1 per cent, shifted to universities or 
other institutions where professional training is available. The numbers and 
percentages for eastern and western colleges were, respectively, 71, or 81.6 
per cent, and 111, or 84.1 per cent. Among this total number were 89 who 
were indicated as transferring to universities without designation as to 
special school and 13 transferring to normal schools. The total number 
includes only twenty, 14 of them women, transferring to the liberal arts unit 
of universities. All others are designated as transferring to specific occu- 
pational groups in universities. (b) A total of but 37, or slightly more than 
a sixth, of the whole number, transfer to separate colleges of liberal arts. 
Of this number 27 were women and only 10 were men. 


Corrected Retention 
—-—— Retention in same 
Institution 


ae Cnd 5rd Ath yr. 


Figure 63 


Comparison of percentages of corrected retention with 
retention in the same institution—eastern colleges 
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It is not unlikely that the proportions of those undesignated transfer- 
ring to the several groups here named would, if the data concerning them 
were available, be similar to those for transferring students already pre- 
sented. The latter, it may be stated, discover unequivocally the operation 
of the occupational motive for a shift coupled without doubt in many 
instances with what may be largely the same force, a desire to attend an 
institution of the university type. 


10,6) 
So 


Corrected Re 
— Retention in 
10 Institution 


“Is Cnd 3rd Ath yr. 


Figure 64 
Comparison of percentages of corrected retention with 
retention in same institution—mid-western colleges 


IV. Tue Import oF THE FINDINGS 
The conclusions of this study of retention in, and elimination from, 
higher institutions are, when put in form as brief as possible, as follows: 
1, Even after all migration from institution to institution is accounted 
for, large numbers of students attend college less than four years, some 
only a single year, some two years, and others three. This is true of all 
groups of institutions considered, but is most characteristic of mid-western 
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colleges. The fact that those eliminated pursue what are for them trun- 
cated curricula has already been deprecated in an earlier chapter (VI), 
where it was pointed out that, because colleges and universities almost 
inevitably operate in terms of curricula four or more years in length, the 
interests of eliminated students would be better promoted in junior colleges, 
i.e., in institutions in which the years under consideration are terminal. 


—— Corrected Retention 
——— kelention in same 
Institution 


— 


) 
Ist fnd 3rd Ath yr. 
Figure 65 


Comparison of percentages of corrected retention with 
retention in same institution—mid-western universities 


2. That there are fewer transfers from mid-western institutions of the 
university type than for those of the college type and that most of the 
transfers from colleges are to universities and other institutions affording 
facilities for professional education and not to colleges of liberal arts, are 
facts evidencing a potent motive of professionalization in the upper years. 
Since women’s occupations have not been as much professionalized as those 
of men, we find the occupational shift less marked for them than for the 
other sex. As their professions come to be precipitated out of present 
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tendencies, similar forces of shift and elimination will come to apply to 
women also. Both the shift to occupational training and the larger propor- 
tionate elimination of men tend toward a period of liberal education of less 
than four years’ duration. 

3. As has been stated, the abbreviated period of collegiate training and 
the proportions of transfers from institution to institution, especially in mid- 
western colleges, make clear that for hosts of students the college career in 
a single institution extends over much less than a four-year period. In fact, 
for a majority of them in mid-western colleges it is not more than two years 
in length. From what is disclosed in the chapter immediately following 
touching separate men’s and coeducational colleges, it is safe to conclude 
that the tendency is for this period to be shortened rather than lengthened. 

Elsewhere (Chapter V) it is shown that the most frequently recurring 
objection of the colleges to the junior college is that it breaks across a four- 
year period of education which should be compassed in its completeness. 
This view has been well expressed in a brief article on the relation of the 
junior college to the college, from which the following quotations are made: 

The genius of, a college course is found in its solidarity just because it is the four 
years of consecutive influence which will, as nothing else, produce an impression upon 
young men and women during that critical period in which the warm yee stuff of 
human nature is cooling down into the hard habit of life. 

The opportunity ‘for the college and for the individual ieident are one and the 


same, and this opportunity is largely lost when the first two years of college are 


lost. 
* * * * * * 


A college education is not a mere compilation of courses. It is more than that 
and it is different. At its best a college education represents a variety of influences 
within and without the classroom, all integrated into a well-ordered life. This is just 
the process which takes time and, above all else, continuity.” 

It should be clear from the facts presented in the current chapter on 
the small proportions attaining the upper years in such institutions, as well 
as on the extent of transfer to institutions where opportunities for special- 
ization are available, that the goal is only partially attainable. The facts 
of the chapter next following indicate that it is even certain to recede, 
getting gradually further out of reach. This must be true especially unless 
the curriculum of the college, at least in its upper years, makes more rapid 
progress toward professionalization, or—what seems well-nigh impossible 
—unless there should be a profound reversal of the motives which prompt 
the student to pursue training beyond the sophomore level. Without such 
changes, those who hold to an attitude similar to that quoted, desiring for 
those attending college a continuous four-year period of education, will 
be obliged to look elsewhere than in the separate liberal arts college to 
achieve their desires. 


?Leal H. Headley, The College and the Junior College. Carleton College News Bulletin, 
Vol. 3, No. 5) pp. on. 


CHAPTER XX1V 


THE TREND OF ENROLMENT IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


I. InNtTRopUCTORY 


The problems.—At least one fact presented in the foregoing chapter, 
that which concerns the transfer of students, especially men, from sep- 
arate colleges to institutions where professional training is available, sug- 
gests the desirability of studying more comprehensively the tendencies of 
enrolment in the entire range of higher education. What is the growth of 
higher education as a whole? What is the trend of growth in the several 
types represented, e.g., universities, separate colleges, and professional 
schools? Are they developing at the same rate, or has there been a ten- 
dency from the standpoint of numbers for one or another to dominate the 
field? Is there any difference among the several types as to the trend of 
enrolment in lower and upper years? Is professionalization of curricula 
in the universities increasing or decreasing and how does this affect the 
proportionate distribution of students in liberal arts and professional cur- 
ricula? Is proportionate enrolment of lower and upperclassmen in the 
liberal arts units of these institutions increasing or decreasing? The 
materials of this chapter are addressed to the answer of these and related 
questions. 

How studied.—After a brief preliminary section drawing mainly on 
materials already made available by other investigations, attention will be 
directed to two studies, (1) the first of which presents in as brief space 
as possible the facts concerning (a) the growth of several types of higher 
institutions of learning since 1888-89 and (b) the relative hoiding power 
of these types, and (2) the other, the shift of enrolment since 1894-95 
within institutions of the university type. The details of procedure will in 
each case be presented near the point of reporting the findings of the 
studies. 


Il. Tue GrowtH or HicHER EpUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Bureau of Education figures—One of the most significant facts 
in the history of American education is the rapid growth of higher educa- 
tion during the last thirty years. In point of total numbers concerned and 
the proportion of the population enjoying educational privileges, this 
growth is outdone by that of public secondary education which underlies 
it. But the growth of higher institutions measured in terms of students 
enrolled has also been remarkable, showing not only a rapid increase in 
numbers, but also in the proportion of the total population enrolled. This 
is clearly shown in the accompanying figure taken from United States 
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Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1920, No. 34.1 The “index numbers” used 
in constructing this figure were arrived at by dividing the enrolment in 
all higher institutions for some year under consideration, e.g., 1902, by 
their enrolment in 1800, the initial year for the computations made. The 
index number is in effect the percentage which the enrolment in that year 
is of the enrolment in 1890. The essential significance of the figure is to 
be found in the rapid rise of the index number since 1890, which means 
that higher institutions have made great gains in the period under consid- 
eration. In fact, as may be seen by comparison with the line of index 
numbers for the population, this enrolment has gained rapidly on the popu- 
lation. 

With the knowledge that we have several types of higher institutions, 
the question arises as to the bearing of each of them on the facts of total 
growth as shown. 

Growth before 1890.—Many who see these figures for the more recent 
period of development in higher education are prone to look upon the 
growth and the gain on the population as characteristic of a much longer 
period, that we are observing here only the later decades of a longer 
period, say a century, in which the same forces have been at work and, 
therefore, that the relative increment has been somewhat similar. This 
belief appears to be unjustified. Computations by Starr? showed a decline 
in the percentage which the college enrolment was of the total population 
of from .00174 in 1860, to .oo129 in 1870, and .oo120 in 1880. His data 
indicate that after 1887, by which year the percentage had declined to 
.00108, the proportion increased until 1892, when it reached .o0175. The 
Civil War seems to have occasioned a serious decline, but more than a 
single factor must have been operative in delaying recovery until the later 
portions of the eighties. 

Other sources which, in order to save space, cannot be quoted, show 
that the decline which is seen in these data to characterize the sixties, 
was taking place even before that time. It was not as rapid a decrease 
as during the decade of the Civil War, but there seems no doubt that the 
colleges were not gaining in the same proportion as the population. A 
plausible cause cited is the rate of increase through immigration of 
stocks which would not for a generation at least manifest much interest 
in higher education. Another probable factor not mentioned by the 
writers is the westward movement of the population to territory in which 
few opportunities of collegiate education were available and where the 


1 Figure 4, p. 17. 


2 Merritt Starr, The Decline and Revival of Public Interest in College Education, p. 5. An 


address delivered before the graduates of Oberlin College, June 20, 1893, Chicago: Charles W. 
Magill. 1893. 
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income of pioneering conditions was not sufficient to encourage attend- 
ance remote from the home. This earlier decline in proportionate enrol- 
ment in higher institutions is mentioned primarily to show that social 
forces may sometimes operate to check or very much modify the present 
tendencies of growth, although it is now impossible to conjecture what 
these forces would be. We are certain of one fact, that we have had a 
vigorous growth during at least a third of a century. 


III. Tor TREND oF ENROLMENT IN THE SEVERAL TYPES OF 
HicHeErR INSTITUTIONS 


The method of the first study—The enrolments in each type of higher 
institution considered were found by consulting the annual reports of 
the Commissioner of Education for the years 1889, 1899, 1909, and 1916. 
These gave enrolments for each institution, with a small proportion of 
exceptions, for the school years ending in the years named. Where these 
were not reported, other annual reports a year or two earlier or as much 
later were examined, and the enrolment for such nearest year included 
in the compilation. 

At the time of completion of the study, data for 1919-20 for state 
universities and state colleges only had been made available by the Bureau 
of Education.2 For other types of higher institutions another method of 
procedure had to be followed. This was to ascertain from the catalogues 
and other publications of ten to twenty per cent of such institutions the 
enrolments for 1919-20 and from these in relationship to enrolments in 
the same institutions during 1915-16 to compute a ratio which could be 
used in estimating the number enrolled during the latter year. Thus, for 
approximately 20 per cent of the private universities of the country the 
enrolment as found in the report of the commissioner was 11,916 stu- 
dents, while the catalogues and reports of these same institutions gave an 
enrolment of 14,684. The ratio of the former to the latter is I :1.2323. 
Multiplying the total enrolment in private universities in 1915-16 by the 
right-hand member of this ratio, our estimate shows 57,718 students 
enrolled in 1919-20. It cannot be assumed that this number is better 
than approximate, but it is a rather close approximation, since ratios 
obtained on a full count of enrolment for state universities and for other 
public institutions as given in the bulletin mentioned were, respectively, 
1.2555 and 1:1.2180. 


8 Bulletin, 1920, No. 48. 
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Figure 66 


Index numbers showing the comparative rates of increase in the total 
population, the total high school enrolment, and the total number of students 
in collegiate and resident graduate departments of universities, colleges, and 
technological schools from 1890 to 1918. (The curve for college students has 
been shifted to the left to compensate for lag.) Copied from United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1920, No. 34, p. 17. 
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The types of units for which the computations were made are listed 
in Table CX. The first three include enrolments for such professional 
schools as are not reported separately under Types VI-X, data on which 
are given separately in the reports of the commissioner. “Other public 
institutions” include for the most part state colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, but also separate publicly supported technical schools and 
universities on municipal foundations. Group IV includes all separate 
private colleges, excepting those classed by the Bureau of Education as 
Women’s Colleges, Division A. The professional schools represented in 
the remaining groups include those connected with institutions in Groups 
I, Il, and III, and other institutions unattached. From the compilations 
have been excluded data on women’s colleges of the second division (B), 
normal schools, schools of theology, and institutions for colored students. 
On account of their varying entrance requirements either at the opening 
of or throughout the period under consideration it would have been im- 
possible to decide what proportions of the students in these institutions 
were on the collegiate or on the secondary school level. It was desired 
to ascertain tendencies of growth of enrolments on the former level only. 
Without doubt this disqualification applies also to some of the profes- 
sional schools included in the study, but probably not to the same extent. 
Moreover, the total numbers of students concerned cannot affect vitally 
any conclusions to be drawn. It is unfortunate that the varying stand- 
ards of admission and of classification of students make it impossible to 
arrive at an estimate including all types of higher institutions and one 
in the complete accuracy of which greater confidence can be placed. 


TABLE CX 


EnRoLMENTS IN Eacu Type or HIGHER INSTITUTION FROM 1888-89 TO I9I9-20 AND 
PERCENTAGES WHICH SUCCESSIVE ENROLMENTS ARE OF THE ENROLMENTS 
AT THE OPENING OF THE PERIOD 


| 1888-89 | 1898-99 1908-9 1915-16 1919-20 
Type oF SCHOOL | 
H | Per Peny Per Per 
| No. No. | Cent No,. | Cent No. Cent No. | Cent 
| | | 
: | | | | 
I. State wuniversities..... | 9,326| 22,621 | 242.6! 47,853] 512.9] 74,203 | 795.7| 93,161 | 998.9 
II. Other public institu- | | | 
EIOVIS rs oiete mel ahi oe tiee's ¢ 6,144 | 12,774 | 207.9| 26,816 | 435.0 | 36,384 | 592.2] 44,318 | 721.3 
III. Private universities... 6,837 | 18,588 | 271.9 30,883 | 451.7 46,838 | 685.4 | 57,718 | 847.1 
IV. Men’s and coeduca- | 
tional colleges ...... | 31,813 | 37,650 | 118.4 | 61,604] 193.6] 80,981 | 254.4 | 100,813) 316.9 
i 
V. Women’s colleges, | | | | | 
Class WA tratce cic Me eiaieys | 2,060 4,923 | 239.0 8,874 | 430.8 | 10,129 | 491.7 | 10,397 | 504.7 
VI. Schools of medicine.. 15,608 | 25,838 | 165.5 | 21,415 |137.2| 14,590] 93.5| 16,835 | 107.9 
Vit. Schools of law.....-« 3,808 9,482 | 249.0 13,168 | 345.9 | 13,461 | 353-5 | 15,527 | 407.7 
VIII. Schools of dentistry.. | 25664] 8,171 | yo6.7 6,475 | 243.1 | 10,768 | 404.2 | 12,588 | 472.5 
IX. Schools of pharmacy... | 2,855] 4,009 140.4 6,197 | 217.1 6,215 | 257.7 6,996 | 245.0 
X. Schools of veterinary | | 
ANOCTCINIEs mre raters 31 ai see's i 378 | 468 | 123.8 2,724 | 720.6 3,066 | 811.1 1,730 | 457-7 
ea GtOUpse Velox selec eisie | 25,313 | 47,968 , 189.5 | 49,979 | 197.4 48,100 | 190.0 53,676 | 212.0 
ALL . . | 81,493 | 144,524 | 177.3 | 226,009 | 277.3 | 296,635 | 364.0 360,083 | 441.9 
ih COTS ' | 
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The growth of the several types over the full period considered —As 
is to be expected, the facts of growth for all the types considered as 
shown at the foot of the table bear out in a rough way the findings of 
the Bureau of Education as referred to in an earlier portion of this sec- 
tion. The percentages, which are in effect “index numbers,” are seen to 
mount by large steps and to gain rapidly on the increase in the population 
as depicted in the figure borrowed from Bureau of Education Bulletin. 
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Figure 67 
Percentages which successive enrolments are of the enrolments in 
1888-89 in each of several types of higher institutions 
The index numbers for each group of higher institutions (see also 
Figure 67) are seen to differ from one type to another. State universities 
show the most rapid rate of growth, increasing by a total of a shade 
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short of 900 per cent. Private universities and other public institutions 
follow rather closely with increases of 621.3 and 747.1 per cent, respec- 
tively, during a period of 31 years covered by the study. The remaining 
types follow in this order: women’s colleges, class A, men’s and coeduca- 
tional colleges, and when considered as a single group, (XI in Table CX), 
the professional schools in Groups VI-X. 
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Percentages which successive enrolments are of enrolments in 1888-89 
in each of five groups of professional schools 


It may be said in summary of the situation as shown for the period 
as a whole that institutions of the university and polytechnic type far 
outstripped those of the separate liberal arts type in their rates of growth. 
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That this is not owing to the fact that the former were public, and the 
latter private, institutions is seen in the vigorous growth of universities 
on private foundations. Women’s colleges manifested a similar tendency 
to growth during the first two decades, but did not increase as rapidly 
subsequently. It should be stated that the rates of growth of institutions 
of the university and polytechnic type as shown would have been slightly 
less if enrolments of such of their professional schools as are included 
in the data presented under Groups VI-X had been included. The pro- 
fessional schools concerned here were among the first to be established 
and, for the most part, did not evidence as rapid a development. 

A study of each of the first four professional groups shows that the 
rates of growth for schools of medicine, law, and pharmacy under uni- 
versity and under separate control were approximately equal. Schools 
of dentistry connected with universities, however, grew at a rate approxi- 
mately 200 per cent greater than as shown for all dental schools. As 
may be seen in Table CX, the rate of growth of these professional schools 
considered as a whole has been considerably reduced by the fluctuations 
in one of the predominant groups, medicine. The changes here and the 
actual decline in the rate of growth as concerns the whole period, as is 
well known, is explained by the standardization in this field, standardiza- 
tion which was accompanied by raising the requirements for admission. 
The movement resulted in the closing of the doors of many of the weaker 
schools, some of which had large enrolments, and of the affiliation of 
others with standard higher institutions. 

The rates of growth in successive portions of the entire period.—Be- 
cause of the influence of initial enrolments, the method used is not alone 
adequate or fair for comparing the growth of the several types of insti- 
tutions represented. To ‘provide a characterization of growth more 
nearly complete, Table CXI and Figure 69 have been prepared. The 
former presents the increments of enrolment during each portion of the 
period of years covered by the study. The increase in the number of 
students was obtained from Table CX, by subtracting the enrolment in each 
type at any one point from that at the next point considered and computing 
the percentage which the number obtained in this way is of the number at 
the former point. Thus, the number of students in state universities in- 
creased by 13,295 from 1888-89 to 1898-99 and this increment is 142.6 per 
cent of the 9326 enrolled in them during the earlier year. 

The resulting percentages, which are presented in graphic form in 
Figure 69, show four types of institutions, the first four in Table Cx 
which had roughly equivalent rates of growth during the last two portions 
of the period covered. The only one of the four with a remarkably differ- 
ent rate in the first two portions is Group IV, the men’s and coeducational 
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colleges. The increments for women’s colleges and the professional schools 
during the last two portions of the period differ notably from those of the 
other types. The increment for women’s colleges in more recent periods 
has been practically negligible, while that for the professional schools is 
different from that for women’s colleges only in the fact that they seem 
to be recovering appreciably from a tendency to decline. 


TABLE CXI 


INCREMENTS OF ENROLMENT FOR Eacu Type or HicHer Institution ror EACH 
PortTION OF THE WHOLE PERIop CovERED BY THE STUDY 


1888-89 TO | 1898-99 TO 1908-9 TO | 1915-16 TO 
1898-99 1908-9 1915-16 1919-20 
Group 


Per Per Per Per 
Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 


I. State universi- 


eS et s Soe ae. 13 2O5me TAZ Ome25.232 eT 1 T.5)20'350 55.1 | 18,958 25.5 
II. Other public | 

institutions ... 6,630 | 107.9 | 14,042 | 109.9 9,568 | 35.7 7,034 21.9 
III. Private univer- 

SitieSe 9,700 )> cs 1Us75 1 i) 171-0 9 2,205 1) OO TS, 055 51.6 | 10,880 23.2 


IV. Men’s and co- | 
educational col- 
fees eerie ee 25.037 18.4 | 23,054 63.6 | 10,377 31.5 | 19,832 24.4 

V. Women’s Bohs : 
leges, class A | 2,863 | 139.0 3,051 80.3 1,255 

VI. Schools of law, 
medicine, den- | 
tistry, phar- | 
macy, and vet- | | | 
erinary medi- | | | | 


14.1 268 2.0 


| 
CUE exe evs feueiois | 22,655 89.5 2,011 4.2 | 1,8792 | 3.8" | 5,576 11.6 
(ATG een gO3;030 ope | 81,485 | 56.4 | 70,626 | 32.3 | 63,448 17.6 
a Decrease. 


The chief conclusion from the results of this method of comparison is 
that, except for the last two groups considered, the recent proportions of 
growth are not widely dissimilar. All but the women’s colleges show large 
increments during the last portion of the full period. 

The distribution of students to the several types.—What has already 
been shown makes clear that the several types of institutions and the groups 
into which they fall have not always played the same proportionate parts in 
the whole field of higher education. To be able to indicate more definitely 
what these relative numerical positions have been, Table CXII and Figure 
70 have been prepared. They are sufficiently self-explanatory to require 
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little in the way of comment. The men’s and coeducational colleges held 
the position of dominance at the outset. By the end of the first decade, 
however, they had yielded it to the institutions of the university and poly- 
technic type, and were also exceeded at this time by the group of profes- 
sional schools. After the first portion of the period, which was one of 
_ decline, they seem, roughly speaking, to have held the same proportionate 
position until the end of the period being considered. The state universi- 
ties, other public institutions, and private universities continued to gain in 
importance throughout the period, doing so apparently at the expense of 
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Increments of enrolment for each type of higher institution for each 
portion of the whole period covered by the study 


the professional schools of medicine, law, dentistry, pharmacy, and veter- 
inary medicine. In so far as the latter were units in the former group of 
institutions, this means that they were gaining at their own expense. In other 
words, the proportion for institutions of university and polytechnic type 
were not gaining at the rapid rate shown in the table and figure, although 
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Figure 70 

Percentages of students enrolled in each type of higher institution 
and in each group of types in 1888-89, 1898-99, 1908-9, 1915-16, and 
1919-20 (Group I, state universities, other public institutions, and 
private universities; II, men’s and coeducational colleges; III, 
women’s colleges, class A; IV, schools of medicine, law, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and veterinary medicine; V, I] and III combined; VI, I 
and IV combined) 
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from what has already been said about the growth of the university pro- 
fessional schools included in Group IV, it may be assumed that they were 
gaining at least to a slight extent. After the close of the first portion of 
the period, Groups I and V combined and Groups IT and III combined held 
their relative positions consistently. Women’s colleges, class A, alone seem 
never to have attained a large place numerically in the education of the 
youth of the country. 

The essence of this part of the study is that there was a reversal of the 
positions of numerical importance of the two chief types of institutions 
represented in the study, the separate colleges of liberal arts and the uni- 
versity and polytechnic type of institution, and that after attaining the 
upper level, the latter has kept it ever since. This fact of numerical domi- 
nance may have had something to do with the degree to which separate 
colleges have in recent years introduced the modifications described in 
Chapter XXII which are in the nature of abbreviations of the full four- 
year period of unapplied education. 

Proportions of students in the third and fourth college years——Table 
CXIII and Figure 71 report the results of an inquiry into the efficiency of 
several types of higher institutions in holding students into the upper col- 
legiate years. This phase of the study was done entirely by means of an 
examination of annual catalogues and other reports of the institutions con- 
cerned. A large sample was taken for each type of institution, involving 
from ten to twenty per cent of the institutions, and usually a somewhat 
similar proportion of the students enrolled. The degree of representative- 
ness of the sampling may be judged to some extent by its magnitude. For 
the first year considered, 1888-89, it included a total of 14,600 students, 
which is about 18 per cent of all students considered in earlier portions of 
the present inquiry. For the last year, 1919-20, it included 74,754 students, 
or more than a fourth of those represented in the earlier phases. There was 
no opportunity to select particular colleges, since those were included for 
which there was something approaching a series of catalogues in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library, so that the same institution would be repre- 
sented over as large a proportion as possible of the entire period covered. 

The classification of students was determined by what was reported in 
the catalogues or other publications used. Except for certain professional 
schools this presented no serious problem. For these it was necessary to 
examine into entrance requirements and to decide the classification of 
students on this basis. For instance, where a medical school administered 
admission requirements of two years of college work, first year medical 
students were classified as third year college students. This was not a 
completely accurate classification, as some who entered doubtless had three 
or even four years of college credit. It could not, however, be far from 
the true situation. In order to keep the data for all groups comparable 
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only students of the first four years were introduced into the totals. For the 
purposes of Table CXIII and the accompanying figure there were com- 
puted the percentages which students in their first two collegiate years were 
of all those who were in their first four years. Increasing efficiency of a 
type of higher institution is, therefore, indicated by a decline in the per- 
centage of those enrolled in the first two years, which signifies that the 
complementary percentages of students in the two upper years were in- 


creasing. 
TABLE CXIII 
PERCENTAGES WHICH STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE First Two COLLEGIATE YEARS ARE 
or ALL STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE First Four COLLEGIATE YEARS OF SEVERAL 
Types oF HiGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Group oF INSTITUTIONS 1888-89 | 1898-99 1908-9 1915-16 | 1919-20 


a eg eee 


I. State universities, other public institu- 


tions, and private universities ..... 63.3 62.3 | 62.3 63.6 | 688 
II. Men’s and coeducational colleges ... 61.5 62.1 63.3 63.9 68.2 
III. Women’s colleges, class A ........ 64.2 57.2 ou || yee 54.5 


IV. Group I and schools of medicine, 
law, dentistry, pharmacy, and vet- 
erinanyasmMedicineismoantr-eeniccciaetice 68.7 62.8 62-0 le sOlet 66.2 


The percentages for women’s colleges (Group III) show the most 
notable tendency to change. These institutions seem to have gained in 
efficiency with one slight exception throughout the entire period—even dur- 
ing the last portion of the period when all other types experienced rapid 
increases in the proportions of students of the lower classifications. Owing 
to the large extent of deferred registration accumulating during the war 
period, these last large increments must for the most part be left out of 
account in passing judgment on efficiency in the point in question. Group I, 
made up of state universities, other public institutions, and private univer- 
sities, except during the last portion of the period just referred to, shows 
no conspicuous change. This group seems to have been holding its own. 
When combined with schools of medicine, law, dentistry, pharmacy, and 
veterinary medicine, it shows marked progress in the direction of larger 
proportions in upper years. On the other hand the men’s and coeducational 
colleges lost ground almost consistently through the period. This trend is 
not striking, but it is, nevertheless, unmistakable, and, in contrast with the 
situation shown for institutions with recognized opportunities for occupa- 
tional training, should give pause to the friends of the separate liberal arts 
college. Even if it be admitted that the data for the professional schools 
in Group IV, because they include some students classed as in the third and 
fourth collegiate years, exaggerate the decline, the results of the comparison 
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have serious implications. When joined with the facts of transfer of 
students from these colleges to institutions where professional curricula are 
offered, as well as with the facts of elimination, as shown in the preceding 
chapter, the separate colleges are gradually becoming more predominantly 
institutions for the training of students on lower collegiate levels. 
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Percentages which students enrolled in the first two collegiate 


years are of all students enrolled in the first four collegiate years 
of several types of higher institutions 


IV. Tue SHIFT WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


The method and materials of the second study.—It remains to report 
the most significant portions of a study made to detect any changes of enrol- 
ment within the university having bearing on the work of the forces of 
reorganization in higher education. Although in its beginnings this special 
study aimed to include from 20 to 25 institutions of the university type, on 
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account of the impossibility of securing one or another type of data needed, 
the number was finally reduced to 18. Six were eastern institutions, viz., 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Yale, while the 
remainder were from the Middle West, South, and West, and included the 
universities of California, Chicago, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Northwestern, Tulane, University of Washington, Washington 
University, and Wisconsin. A total of 22,672 students represented in the 
study at the opening of the period increased to 92,509 at its close, sufficient 
numbers to warrant acceptance as valid of the tendencies discovered. 

In brief, the method of the study was that of ascertaining the enrolments 
by sex and totals in (a) the first two years (to be referred to as junior 
college years) of the colleges of liberal arts, (b) the second two years (to 
be referred to as the senior college years) of the same unit, (c) the graduate 
school, and (d) each professional school, and then from these obtaining the 
total enrolment. This was done for stated years a half decade apart begin- 
ning with 1894-95 and ending with 1919-20. Special students in the liberal 
arts unit had to be omitted from the final computations because of the 
impossibility of distributing them to the junior college and senior college 
groups. With these data available it was possible next to compute (a) the 
percentages which all liberal arts students were of the total enrolments in 
the universities, (b) the percentages which junior college liberal arts 
students are of the total enrolments, (c) the percentages which senior col- 
lege liberal arts students are of the total enrolments, and (d) the percent- 
ages which senior college liberal arts students are of the total liberal arts 
enrolment, as well as other measures of trend of enrolment, two of which 
will be presented at a later point in this section. 

The sources of data were the university catalogues and occasionally the 
presidents’ reports. In a number of instances, to clear up perplexing points 
or to secure data of comparable sorts it was necessary to appeal to the 
university registrars for special information. 

The addition of professional schools——Before presenting the figures 
disclosing any important movements of the student body within the univer- 
sities, it is pertinent to report briefly a generalization on the addition of 
professional schools during the period of twenty-five years. This can be 
done by giving first the full count of such professional units which were 
parts of these 18 universities in the stated years. These were, not including 
the colleges of liberal arts or graduate schools which are to be found in all 
the eighteen, 76, 88, 93, 106, 117, and 133, respectively, for the school years 
1894-95, 1899-1900, 1904-5, 1909-10, 1914-15 and 1919-20. The average 
numbers of professional schools per university were for these same school 
years, respectively, 4.2, 4.9, 5.2, 5.9, 6.5, and 7.3. The figures indicate a 
steady growth. There is little need of mentioning the particular schools 
that were added. During the earlier and even the later half decades of the 
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quarter century included additions were of the units that have been asso- 
ciated with professional training for a half century or more, such as medi- 
cine, law, engineering, dentistry, etc. But the more frequent additions in 
recent half decades were in commerce and education. 

The shift in eastern wniversities—Table CXIV and Figure 72 present 
the percentage measures to which reference has been made above. They 
show that the percentage of the total student body registered in the liberal 
arts unit was roughly constant throughout the period of a quarter century. 
At the same time they show slight tendencies of the percentage of the total 
enrolment, which was to be found in junior college years of the liberal arts 
college, to rise, and of the percentage of the total enrolment which was to 
be found in senior college years to decline. The most notable change shown 
in the percentages is that of the steady decline which those enrolled in the 
senior college of the liberal arts wnit are of the total liberal arts enrolment. 
While not rapid, it is none the less unmistakable. 


TAB ER Gx 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS TO CERTAIN Divisions oF Stx EASTERN 


UNIVERSITIES 

Group 1894-95 |1899-1900! 1904-5 | 1909-10 | 1914-15 | 1919-20 

I. Per cent liberal arts is of total 
university .enrolment ........... | 33.5 25.2 32.8 33.6 337, 35.3 

II. Per cent junior college liberal arts 
HSOLerL Ola Meme eee cease aa ee 18.1 19.7 18.3 19.6 10.7 21.0 

III. Per cent senior college liberal arts | 
TS, (GMP ACO TI, Ee Aer pyrene eae ee ea eee VeeiS tt Seo mee es 14.0 14.0 14.3 

IV. Per cent senior college liberal arts | 

istOLmotal liberal arts! aacas sess ' 45.0 43.9 AA Tea Tey, 41.6 40.6 


The shift in western universities—As compared with eastern institu- 
tions, the total liberal arts enrolment appears to be gaining in percentage of 
the whole rather than merely holding its own. The gain is more noticeable 
for the junior college than for the senior college years. The proportion of 
the college of liberal arts enrolled in its two upper years shows no such con- 
sistent tendency, having increased during two half decades, declining during 
the third, and held its own during the fourth. (Here, again, it is unwise 
to draw conclusions from marked changes in the fifth half decade because 
of the proportion of deferred enrolments showing their influence in 1919-20.) 

As the western universities tend to enroll larger proportions of women 
than do the eastern institutions studied, it was desirable to ascertain the 
influence of women upon the percentages found, or, rather, to note tend- 
encies for men alone. This was done, as may be seen in the table and fig- 
ure, by computing for the western group two additional proportions, the 
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percentage of men in the junior college years and the percentage of men in 
the senior college years of the liberal arts unit. The percentage in both 
divisions is seen to drop rapidly during the first two half-decades. The 
former then recovers during the succeeding ten years—probably through 
the influence of preprofessional requirements, as in medicine—and finally 
attains an approximate half of the enrolment in these two years. In 
the senior college years, however, the decline is greater and it does not 
recover as in the case of the junior college years. Women continue to be 
by far the dominant portion of the upperclass student body in liberal arts. 
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Figure 72 

Percentage distribution of students to certain divisions of 
six eastern universities (Group I, percentage liberal arts enrol- 
ment is of total; II, percentage junior college enrolment in lib- 
eral arts is of total; III, percentage senior college enrolment in 
liberal arts is of total; IV, percentage senior college liberal arts 
is of total in liberal arts) 


It is clear that the increasing numbers of women have operated to cover the 
real tendencies of the shift from non-professional to professional lines on 
the part of men at the end of the first half of the liberal arts course or dur- 
ing its second half. Professionalization not having affected women to the 
extent that it has affected men, they remain in predominant portions in 
unapplied lines. It may be concluded, therefore, that the tendency for a 
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decline in the proportion of students in the upper years of the liberal arts 
college found in eastern universities is even more marked for men in 
western universities. This seems also to be in harmony with the declining 
proportion of students in the upper years of separate colleges, as shown 
near the end of the preceding section, as well as with the transfer of 
students from these separate colleges to institutions of university and poly- 
technic type as shown in the chapter immediately preceding. 


TABBY CX 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS TO CERTAIN Drvistons oF Twetve Mip- 
WESTERN AND WESTERN UNIVERSITIES 


Group 1894-95 |1899-1900| 1904-5 | 1909-10 | 1914-15 | 1919-20 


I. Per cent liberal arts is of total 


university enrolment ........... | 36.5 30.0 1) 30.0) 372 a 4n3 i) an7 
II. Per cent junior college liberal arts | 

PSMOIM COLAO ERE et ote. coe ee 25.2 BAD 22 24.1 26.7 20.1 
III. Per cent senior college liberal arts | 

PS ROTM ROtAl Geees ec one cca soe'ene ) bts 137°) 13.8 | 13.7 14.6 | 12.6 
IV. Per cent senior college liberal arts | | 

is Of, total liberal arts Gesonccs. ) eke B72 38.3 Bee) B53 30.1 


V. Per cent junior college men are of 
all junior college students in | 
Hiperal arse Wt! © pc ao ejecs's wiave | 60.6 47.8 41.5 | 45.9 40.3 48.5 

VI. Per cent senior college men are | | | 
of all senior college students in | | 
eerie mat ES MATa (were siz se seersiee ele-e | 60.1 51.3 | 36.9 | 36.0 41.4 38.1 


a\These percentages are based on figures for eleven institutions only, as it was not possible to 
secure for the University of Iowa the distribution of students by sex. 


The decline of students, especially of men, in the senior college years 
of non-occupational curricula would without doubt be even greater than 
shown if account could have been taken of those registered in special occu- 
pational programs announced in the catalogues but administered by the 
liberal arts unit. Such curricula are not offered in all colleges of liberal 
arts in universities, but they are sufficiently numerous to warrant the state- 
ment made. In the arts college of one state university whose catalogue was 
examined reference was made to ten such curricula, viz., journalism, busi- 
ness administration (five differentiations), chemistry, mental testing in 
social clinics, landscape decoration, and forestry ; in another there were five, 
viz., home economics, household administration, economic entomology, and 
chemistry ; in another, two, viz., commerce and journalism; and in still 
another, four, viz., chemistry, graphic and plastic arts, physical education 
for men, and physical education for women. It may be seen from these 
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illustrations that some of the lines represented, e.g., commerce and journal- 
ism, have in other institutions developed to such an extent that they have 
been erected into schools. 
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Figure 73 

Percentage distribution of students to certain divisions of 
12 mid-western and western universities (Group I, percentage 
liberal arts is of total university enrolment; II, percentage 
junior college liberal arts is of total; III, percentage senior 
college liberal arts is of total; IV, percentage senior college 
liberal arts is of total liberal arts; V, percentage junior college 
men are of all junior college students in the liberal arts unit; 
VI, percentage senior college men are of all senior college 
students in the liberal arts unit) 
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Professionalization of training for women is lagging behind that for 
men, as may be judged from the increasing proportion of that sex in senior 
college years of the liberal arts unit. If recent movements touching the 
social status and occupational life of women may be taken as an earnest of 
developments of tomorrow, the shift that has taken place for men will also 
soon follow for women. The erection of departments of education into 
schools taking place of late is one step in this direction, although, of course, 
registration in this unit is not restricted to women. 


V. SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE PROBLEM OF REORGANIZATION 


The trend of enrolment in higher institutions as shown is in accord with 
other evidences of the forces of reorganization presented in the foregoing 
chapters of Part III. This is true of the rapid growth which has resulted 
in the numerical dominance of institutions of the university and polytechnic 
type, in the slow but unmistakable decline of the proportion of students in 
the upper years of separate colleges, and in the declining proportion of men 
in the senior college years of the liberal arts unit of universities, a decline 
unaccompanied by an equivalent reduction in the proportion of men in the 
junior college years of the same unit. It harmonizes with the advancing 
age of the college entrant in that it shows an increasing tendency to termi- 
nate the period of general education somewhere near the middle of the 
college course. It comports with the changing organization of curricula of 
liberal colleges which now almost universally require specialization in senior 
college years, specialization which, whatever may be the intent of college 
authorities in prescribing the major system, is entered upon by students 
with confidence in its occupational significance. It is in line with the modi- 
fications within separate colleges which are in the nature of accommoda- 
tions tothe desire of students for an abbreviated period of non-occupational 
education, as well as to the appearance of the junior college as an admin- 
istrative unit in some of our larger universities. This trend and these and 
other changes and characteristics disclosed in preceding chapters point to 
the advisability of a recognition of the line of demarcation making itself 
felt increasingly in the region of the middle of the college period, a line of 
demarcation that, in turn, has its meaning for the junior college movement. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE EUROPEAN ANALOGY 
I. THE JuNtoR CoLLEGE PREFIGURED 


The conception of the junior college as the culmination of the American 
secondary school and as the feature of reorganization of our school system 
which would usher in the real university is not one of recent origin. It had 
its beginnings at least as far back as the middle of the last century. Dis- 
tinctions between the conception in its earliest form and that which now 
characterizes it are, that it was not then designated by the name it has come 
to carry in our own time and that it was not as often thought of as a 
separate two-year unit superimposed upon the unit below or connected in 
some way with other schools in the system. In its first stages it seems to 
have been conceived of more nearly as an upward extension of the second- 
ary school without a line of demarcation between the two levels of training. 

The idea of upward extension took its root in a comparison of European 
(more especially German and French) school systems with the American, 
a comparison which seemed to some of the educational leaders of the period 
to put the latter in an unfavorable light. Among the respects of inferiority 
of our own system ‘most frequently mentioned were the shorter duration 
of the period of secondary education here and the consequent responsibili- 
ties of the higher schools for much of general education left uncompleted 
by the lower units. 

One of the first, if not the first of the American leaders in higher educa- 
tion to call attention to the differences referred to and to urge reorganization 
somewhat along the lines of the European plans, was Henry Phillips Tap- 
pan. Even as early as 1851, the year before he assumed the responsibilities 
of the presidency of the University of Michigan, in a volume dealing with 
university education, he made recommendations looking to the establish- 
ment of real universities to begin at the point where preliminary education 
should leave off. To him education had 


two states—the preparatory and the executive. . . . After a right worthy discipline 
of the man, by this preparatory course [which he describes], we next proceed to the 
executive part of . . . education. Under this denomination we embrace professional 
studies, as Law, Medicine, and Theology, or the studies relating to any course of life 
for which the individual may design himself? 


His convictions as to the nature and organization of universities he found 
embodied in those of Germany, for he said 


1Henry P. Tappan, University Education. New York: G. P. Putman. 1851. 
20>. cit, p. 12. 
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We have spoken of the German Universities as model institutions. Their excellence 
consists of two things: first, they are purely Universities, without any admixture of 
collegial tuition. Secondly, they are complete as Universities, providing libraries and 
all other materials of learning, and have professors of eminence to lecture on theology, 
law, and medicine, . . . in fine, upon every branch of human knowledge. . . . Collegial 
tuition in the German Universities does not exist, because wholly unnecessary, the 
student being fully prepared at the Gymnasium before he is permitted to enter the Uni- 
versity. Without the Gymnasium, the University would be little worth? 


At another point in the volume he said, 


In Germany the Gymnasia are really the Colleges. . . . and in America those 
schools commonly called Academies, and indeed other classical schools, are of the nature 
of a college, only of a still lower grade, and more elementary. In passing from the 
classical school to the college the studies are not essentially changed, nor is the kind 
of discipline.* 


The same general viewpoint is re-emphasized in the following: 


For the first period [of education], various institutions have sprung up, from the 
most elementary schools to Gymnasia or Colleges. For the second period there is only 
one institution—the University. . . . The University thus stands where the first period 
of education closes, and where the other begins.® 


Later, after asking the question as to the form to be taken by this institu- 
tion, he answered it by referring to the University of Paris, “The Universi- 
ties of England before they were submerged in the Colleges,” and the 
universities of Germany.® 

Another educational leader who early sensed the desirability of develop- 
ment along somewhat similar lines was William Watts Folwell, now presi- 
dent emeritus of the University of Minnesota. In his inaugural address, 
delivered in 1869, he urged relegating to the secondary schools 


those studies which now form the body of work for the first two years in our ordinary 
American colleges. It is a clear case that such a transposition must by and by be made. 

. . How immense the gain . . . if a youth could remain at the high school or acad- 
emy, residing in his home, until he had reached a point, say, somewhere near the 
end of the sophomore year, there to go over all those studies which as a boy he ought 
to study, under tutors and governors! Then let the boy, grown up to be a man, emi- 
grate to the university, there to enter upon the work of a man, . . .' 


In a note written at the time of the publication of the volume in which 
the address appears Dr. Folwell gives an inkling of the origin of his idea: 


Away back in the ’50’s when the speaker was a schoolboy he enjoyed the friendship of 
Professor Charles A. Joy of Columbia College, who had taken up his life work after 
a long period of study in German Universities. From him came the knowledge of the 


3 Op. cit., Ppp. 44-45. 
£Op. cit., p. 49. 
5 Op. cit., pp. 83-84. 
@ Op. ctt., p. 90. 


7™W. W. Folwell, University Addresses, pp. 37-38. Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson Co. 1909. 
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gymnasium, the splendid secondary school, fitting German boys for the work of men 
in the university. During nearly twenty years of teaching, military service, and busi- 
ness the idea incubated. With great trepidation the speaker ventured, on this (for him), 
most important occasion to announce the principle of a system of public education, with 
its natural trinity of epochs, primary, secondary, superior. That it was not openly and 
vigorously denounced, was due to the fact that it was not understood, or, if understood, 
was not taken seriously.® 


Subsequently President Folwell mapped out a plan in harmony with his 
conception of the proper division of work between the secondary schoo! 
and the university and during his period of administration steps were taken 
in the direction of putting it in operation. This plan he described in an 
address delivered before the National Education Association meeting in 
Minneapolis in August, 1875. In the course of this address he fore- 

shadowed a surprisingly large proportion of the contentions now commonly 
raised in support of the establishment of junior colleges. While space can- 
not be spared for epitomizing any considerable number of them, a few 
paragraphs illustrating the trend of the argument should be quoted, the 
first of which reverts again to the suggestions afforded in the European 
organization : 


While American experience formed the guide and principle of the arrangement 
under discussion, that of foreign countries, in which education has been authoritatively 
organized could not be left out of account. The new secondary department will be found 
to correspond in location, in object, and in scope, with the gymnasia and real schools of 
Germany and the lyceums of France and Switzerland. Upon this point I am happy in 
having the conclusive testimony of President McCosh, as given in a paper having no 
reference to this institution. . . Dr. McCosh says: “The course of instruction 
in the gymnasia and real schools . . . embraces not only the branches taught in our 
high schools, but those taught in the freshman and sophomore classes of our university 
courses.” My own observation not long before, brought me to the same conclusion in 
substance. Thus, while undertaking to open a new path, we are still keeping on the 
safe ground of home and foreign precedent and experience.® 


* * * 
This plan implies and calls for the upbuilding in the state of a class of high schools 
of more generous scope than have been generally contemplated . . . The work of 


the first two years of the college is the work of the secondary school, and there it can 
be done most efficiently and economically. Turn this work over to the high school, and 
that institution has at once its function, and the whole of it.° 


While some steps were taken toward putting President Folwell’s plan 
in operation in the University of Minnesota, it appears to have been too 
far in advance of its time to be at once realizable, and in a subsequent admin- 
istration it was set aside for the type of organization more generally cur- 
rent in the country. 

SOp. cit., p. 38. 

"Op. cit., pp. 103-4. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 108-9. 
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Insistence upon the relevancy of the European organization for the 
American system continued with increasing frequency toward the end of 
the century and later. It will probably be conceded without argument that 
of these more recent advocates of the type of reorganization referred to 
the most persistent and influential was President William Rainey Harper. 
Among others in university circles who have done much to popularize the 
junior college idea are Edmund J. James, Alexis Lange, and David Starr 
Jordan. Harper seems to have inspired the establishment of the first junior 
colleges. It is not to be assumed, of course, that either he or any other 
leader of the period relied solely or even primarily on the argument of 
analogy. It is indicated merely that, as implicit in the quotations from 
President Folwell, it entered as an important element into the thinking that 
urged reorganization. On account of its frequency of recurrence it seems 
desirable to scrutinize with some care the pertinence of the analogy, by 
attempting a comparison of French and German secondary schools on the 
one hand with those of the United States on the other. 

Comparisons are attempted with respect to ages of students, curricula 
and courses, the chief function of the institutions, etc. In each respect com- 
parisons are beset with difficulties. Since the argument for reorganization 
from analogy was formerly presented. with greater frequency than more 
recently, it is hardly essential to the comparison to bring the descriptions 
of the European systems concerned down to date, a procedure that would 
be particularly difficult at the present time. 


II. Aces oF STUDENTS COMPARED 


In the German system.—Assuming that the German boy begins the 
work of the Vorschule when six years of age, and is promoted regularly he 
would be nine when entering the Sexta, the first year of the gymnasium, 
which is the predominant type of German secondary school. Assuming a 
continuance of regular promotion during his progress through the institu- 
tion, he would be seventeen when entering the Oberprima, its ninth and 
highest class, and nearer eighteen on completing its work and when 
equipped for admission to the university. If these assumptions were borne 
out by the facts, the German student would be in the last year of his second- 
ary school at approximately the same age as the American student is a 
senior in high school. 

We have shown earlier in this report (Chapter IX) that the median age 
of seniors in certain American high schools, which we have no.reason to 
believe are atypical in this respect, is about 17/2 years, and of freshmen 
entering Harvard University and the University of Minnesota, respectively, 
18 years, 4 months, and 18 years, 6 months. 
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Certain students of the German secondary school, however, have made 
clear that the rate of promotion in it is such as to delay the student’s arrival 
in the Oberprima and, consequently, in the university. Bolton says that 
during his visits he “was much surprised to find in the upper classes pupils 
who were no longer boys in appearance, but full-grown men, many of them 
with mustaches. They appeared to be fully as old as freshmen and sopho- 
mores in American colleges.” He cites figures supplied by Dr. Juling, 
reporting on Prussian gymnasia, showing that for the year 1890, only 19 per 
cent of the graduates were under 19 years, 26, 27, and 28 per cent being, 
respectively, 19, 20, and 21 years and over.1 Referring to the ages of stu- 
dents in the Royal Gymnasium in Leipzig, he says that the average age of 
pupils who had just entered the lowest class (Sexta) was Io years, 10 
months, and 16 days, which, from what has already been said, indicates an 
average retardation at this point of something short of two years. “The 
average of the class just finishing was 19 years, 10 months.”** If one could 
be certain that ages in both instances were computed on identical bases, 
this would mean that, owing to delayed progress, although there are twelve 
years in each of the two systems compared, students in the German school 
were approximately a year and a half older on the completion of their sec- 
ondary education than American high school seniors when they receive 
their diplomas. It is safer to say that they were from one to two years 
older. At another point'? Bolton shows the average ages of students in the 
last three classes of several German secondary schools, mostly gymnasia, 
to have been 17.6, 18.7 and 20.1 years, respectively. The first of these 
figures is not far from that for the ages of seniors in American high schools, 
and this fact, with the ages for the two last years of the gymnasium, leads to 
a conclusion of even greater difference in ages on the completion of the 
respective secondary schools than drawn from the Royal Gymnasium in 
Leipzig. Russell, citing data of Thomas Alexander, shows that the average 
age of students in Oberprima in the Friedrich-Wilhelms Real-gymnasium at 
Stettin in 1913 was 19.0 years,’* which is again approximately a year and 
a half in advance of the age of seniors in American high schools as shown. 

The upshot of all this is, as well as can be judged from the data referred 
to, that the student of the gymnasium at the time of graduation is at about 
the same age as the student in American colleges near the end of his fresh- 
man or well started on his sophomore year. 


Frederick E. Bolton, The Secondary School System of Germany, pp. 12-13. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1900. 
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14 William F, Russell, Economy in Secondary Education, p. 5. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1916. 
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It is relevant to point out that the retardation noted obtains despite the 
long school year, which extends over 240 days. Schools are in session forty 
to forty-two weeks of six days each. This is approximately a third in 
excess of the typical length of school year in the United States. 

In France——The French lycée for boys extends over what is assumed 
to be seven years of work, divided into two cycles, the first of four and 
the second of three years. The work of its first year is entered upon after 
the boy has completed the work of a primary school curriculum covering 
four years, in turn preceded by a year in the infant class, which he nor- 
mally begins at the age of six years. The full curriculum being twelve years 
in length, the French boy, presumably, arrives in the last form of the lycée 
when 17 and completes it when he is about 18 years of age, or not far from 
the age at which the high school student with us completes the work of that 
institution. Although no data on age distributions for the French schools 
were available to the writer, there is little occasion to believe that there is 
not some extent of retardation in the lycée as there is in the gymnasium. 
Promotions are by form and not by subject, the practice in American high 
schools, and a failure in two major subjects is very likely to result in the 
student’s repeating the work of a form. It is seldom indeed that a boy 
spends less than a full year in a form. There is, moreover, a minimum age 
of admission without special permission to the examinations for the bacca- 
lauréat taken at the end of each of the last two years of the second cycle, 
which leads to the belief that there is no encouragement of acceleration. 
The difficulty of these examinations points in the same direction, as the pro- 
portion of passes is well under 50 per cent. There are, moreover, mini- 
mum ages for admission to professional schools which seem to indicate 
delay in completion rather than acceleration. For example, the age of ad- 
mission to the Ecole Navale is not less than 17; to the Polytechnique, over 
17; to the Ecole Normale Superieure, over 18; and to the Ecoles Superieures 
d’ Agriculture, over 17. It is not unlikely that there is as much retardation 
relatively as in the gymnasium, although it may be that completion of the 
work of the lycée finds the student somewhat younger than the German 
youth at the end of the gymnasial curriculum. 

The French school year at the same time is shorter than the German, 
but is somewhat longer than the typical one in the United States. 


III. CurrICULAR COMPARISON 
Hindrances to a comparison—A number of obstructions present them- 
selves as soon as an attempt is made to compare curricula of American 
schools with those of German and French secondary schools, and they are 


15 The description of the French system on which these interpretations are based is given in 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Secondary and University Education in France, Vol 24, 
pp. 280ff. London: Wyman & Sons. 1911. 
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not primarily due, as in the comparison of ages, to a lack of data. The diffi- 
culty in comparison is contributed to in no small part by distinct differences 
in tendencies as to subjects emphasized. Something of these differences is 
shown in Table CXVI. The first column of figures here resulted from 
computations for all work excepting gymnastics taken by students in their 
last two years in the Prussian gymnasium as set forth by Bolton.** This 
curriculum contained the option during each of these two years of two hours 
of English or Hebrew. The computations as made assumed that the student 
would elect the former. Except for this option the curriculum is fully pre- 
scribed. The second column of figures is taken from Table XIX of Chap- 
ter III, and represents the distribution of work taken by 200 students during 
their first two years in the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts 
of the University of Minnesota. Both columns are in percentages of total 
time in class each week given over to each subject or subject group. If 
numbers of clock hours had been used in the comparison instead of per- 
centages, on account of the large amount of time spent in class each week 
by the German student the figures for the gymnasium would have exceeded 
those of our American illustration at almost every point. It is the propor- 
tionate emphasis which is significant in this comparison. Some allowance 
must be made for the lapse of years intervening between the two situations 
represented, but even after this has been done significant differences would 
persist. They are largely in the emphasis in the gymnasium of traditional 
materials like ancient language and mathematics, and by the 200 students in 
work in the mother tongue, modern foreign language, science, and the social 
subjects. Differences as marked as these are of such a degree as to thwart 
effective comparison in particular subjects. 

If comparison were made with the curricula of the real gymnasium or 
the oberrealschule rather than of the gymnasium, it would find more ap- 
proach to similarity than here shown. Larger proportions of the total time 
are devoted to the mother tongue in the oberrealschule, to modern foreign 
language and science in both types, and less to ancient language in both types 
than in the gymnasium. The gymnasium, however, is, as already indicated, 
the predominant type of German secondary school and enrolls much the 
largest total number of students. 

Another obstructing difference is in the maintenance of different schools 
for students with different intentions toward higher education in Germany 
and segregated education for boys and girls in both Germany and France. 
Couple with this the contrast of the European secondary school as a dis- 
tinctly selective institution and the American aspiration toward universal 
education on this level, and there results a situation which demands with us 
much more in the way of elective programs. Such factors do anything but 
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facilitate comparison. Another complicating circumstance is the differing 
lengths of secondary school periods. We have seen them to be seven and 
nine years long, respectively, in France and Germany, whereas in the United 
States they are still predominantly four years in duration. Cutting across 
the European periods, as does our organization, interferes with satisfactory 
comparison, since with their longer periods both French and German 
schools can introduce the more characteristically secondary school subjects 
earlier than our schools and can extend their study over longer periods of 
years. 


TABLE CXVI 


PERCENTAGES OF WorK TAKEN IN CERTAIN SUBJECTS AND SuBJECT GROUPS (a) BY 
STUDENTS IN THE PRUSSIAN GYMNASIUM DURING THEIR Last Two Years 
AND (b) BY Two Hunprep STUDENTS DURING THEIR First Two YEARS IN 
THE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Two HunpRED 


SuBJECTS AND Susyect Groups GyMNASIUM, UNTER- STUDENTS IN THE UNI- 

PRIMA AND OBERPRI MA VERSITY OF Min NESOTA 
PG CERO GUE FSA. aan wieiensleiclaesak ss 10.0 BRS 
mite ARSUASES, ooo oso ee vic nyeaee 40.0 | 1.5 
Modern foreign language ............. 33 19.8 
prerette lNSiAge ween... aie's.cl.csce eas | Ea 21.3 
Mani E eI ALICSmr Phare oe aol ae a ale cliente > 13.3 Bal 
SASAEES An Ge Pec Ee ee 6.7 13.1 
SOE MMeSTIPTECtSimen a sscrops cists sladiscoyevniace 61s. 10.0 25.7 
Philosophy, psychology, etc. .......... 6.7 73 
[Pie SIRES 28 ey Ee eee ae, 2.0 
RG ECCIATIONALE Hee kein wie, fares w ciee eee e owe 4.2 
TMODUL SES) Rent ea en eee Rc area 100.0 100.0 


Comparison of courses in Latin—Two subjects, Latin and mathematics, 
will be used to illustrate both the limitations and the values of curricular 
comparison. The study of the former of these subjects is begun in the 
lowest gymnasial class, the Sexta, when, as we have seen, the student is 
typically ten to eleven years of age, and it is continued throughout the nine- 
year period. In the Prussian gymnasium of the nineties a total of 62 hours, 
or a shade less than an average of 7 hours per week for each year were 
devoted to it. Ignoring the difference in length of school year, if the stu- 
dent in the typical American high school carries the full course of study in 
Latin, he will have a total of only 15 hours,” or less than a fourth of the 


17 Assuming periods 45 minutes in length. The typical duration of periods with us is 40 to 45 


minutes. 
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work in this subject prescribed in the German gymnasium. Manifestly, the 
German student should be able to cover vastly more ground during his 
progress through his institution, and he should also be much farther ad- 
vanced at any age point in the course. We ought not to be surprised, 
therefore, that the lad in Untertertia, the fourth class in order from the 
beginning, who, according to Bolton’s figures, averages 14.5 years of age, 
is reading Caesar’s Gallic War, whereas, the American boy does not under- 
take it until the year following. Nor is there cause for wonder if more 
than a single author is read during any one year. Among the materials read 
in this subject in Obersecunda, when the boy averages 17.6 years of age, 
practically the average age of the American high school senior, is Livy xxi. 
American college catalogues, picked up at random, show that this is stand- 
ard content for freshman courses. Again, the student in Oberprima, the 
last year, reads Tacitus, typically material in sophomore college courses. 
Once again, there should be no cause for surprise in these last contrasts, 
in view of the longer period of study of Latin in the gymnasium and the 
fact that the average Oberprimaner is not much younger than the Ameri- 
can college sophomore.*® 

The study of Latin is likewise begun in the first year of the lycée, the 
total number of class hours throughout the seven years being much more 
than twice the amount that would be devoted to the subject by an American 
high school student during four full years. The Gallic War is also under- 
taken earlier—in the fourth form, which is the third when counting upward 
from the beginning year. Mention of other classics read would indicate 
that students in the last year are reading materials to be found in freshman 
and sophomore college courses with us. Comparison is especially difficult, 
however, because of a notable tendency in the lycée to read from several 
works during the same year.?® 

Comparisons of courses in mathematics—The allotment of time to 
mathematics in the gymnasial curriculum in Prussia in the nineties, accord- 
ing to Bolton, was 34 hours, and the subject still retains this prominent 
place. This is three times as large an amount as is given to it by the Amer- 
ican student who carries three units during his stay in high school. An 
examination of course outlines discovers the practice in the gymnasium of 
making progress in several subdivisions of mathematics during any single 
year, rather than pursuing them separately as is done with us. Trigonome- 
try, for example, is carried in part through a period of four years. It is 
begun in Untersecunda, where the boys average 16.6 years of age. This is 
two years earlier than it is typically taken in American schools, where it is 


18 Interpretations based on curricular descriptions not only in Bolton, op. cit., but also James 
E. Russell, German Higher Schools, Chapters II and XVI. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1913. 


10 Interpretations based on F. E. Farrington, French Secondary Schools, pp. 192-99. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1910. 
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most often studied as a freshman college subject, and a year earlier than 
when taken, as it often is, in the last year of our four-year high school. 
Space may be saved in the comparison by quoting Bolton, who says, “The 
gymnasial graduate has about the same mathematical acquirements as the 
average college student at the end of his freshman year.’° Tabulation of 
courses in mathematics intended for freshmen as shown in a random selec- 
tion of college catalogues indicates that these are trigonometry, college 
algebra, and analytic geometry. 

Comparison of the lycée for this subject is more difficult because a 
student has the option of two or more divisions in which the amounts of 
time devoted to mathematics differ. No curriculum, however, seems to 
carry the student beyond the courses of the American freshman college year. 

Additional conclusions from the curricular comparison——The differing 
percentage distributions of Table CXVI suggest that, while the French and 
German secondary schools make greater total progress in subjects like Latin 
and mathematics, the deficiency is likely to be at least in part compensated 
for by greater emphasis in the United States along other lines. There is 
greater proportionate stress on training in the mother tongue, on science 
(except in the realgymnasium and oberrealschule), and on the social studies, 
and this should bring our students relatively farther in these lines during 
equal numbers of years of training. It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to establish this for a certainty, especially on account of the greater vari- 
ability in the American program and on account of the differing content of 
the subjects of study, but there is some presumption in its favor. 

At the same time comparison seems to warrant another inference, one 
which touches the total amount of ground covered in the subjects repre- 
sented as affected by the type of organization of education in operation. Our 
typical organization of an eight-year elementary school, a four-year high 
school, and a four-year college appears to cut across the German secondary 
school period, if not also the French, at two points. We thereby distribute 
to three different schools the responsibility for training during the period 
of years concerned, each of which acts in ways to some extent independent 
of the others and without full knowledge of what they are attempting. 
There must in such a situation be some extent of superfluous overlapping 
in the work covered, overlapping which is a waste of time and which pre- 
vents the covering of as much total ground in a subject as would otherwise 
_be possible. It is therefore to be anticipated that bringing more of these 
school years into a single institution would operate to bring our students 
farther on in the same period of years. 


DiOp cts, Pp. 223° 
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IV. Tue Point or TERMINATION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


One characteristic the gymnasium and the lycée have in common which 
is not at the same time possessed by the traditional American four-year high 
school, and this is the fact that they terminate for the student his period of 
general education. The university to which the German or French student 
is advanced on the completion of the work in the lower school is for him 
a place of specialization. The American student who continues his educa- 
tion after concluding his high school course, on the other hand, in the ma- 
jority of instances moves on to a continuation of his period of general 
education, a continuation which, in terms of the organization of college 
curricula is two years in length. Partial exceptions are students who pursue 
curricula in engineering, agriculture, etc. The work of these two years for 
most students is made general by prescriptions that assure contact with each 
of the main fields of learning. ‘his fact was demonstrated in Table XX 
in Chapter III. At the close of this two-year period the student is required 
to select a major subject, which we have seen him to look upon as occupa- 
tional specialization and which in a majority of cases subsequently serves 
him occupationally. This interpretation of the end of the first two college 
years as the typical American termination of general education for those 
going on has the support also of the foregoing chapters showing the extent 
to which colleges have made accommodations to the desire of students for 
a shortened period of non-occupational education, the appearance of the 
junior college division in universities, and the trend of enrolment in higher 
institutions which finds diminishing proportions of students in the last two 
years of colleges of liberal arts, whether these are separate or parts of uni- 
versities. 

V. THE CONGRUITY OF THE ANALOGY 


The major conclusion from the comparisons in the foregoing paragraphs 
is, that, while the analogy of French and German organization of secondary 
and higher education with that proposed by those who urge the upward 
extension of our own high school by the addition of junior college years 
is far from complete, there are significant points of similarity. On account 
of the retardation in the German secondary school seen to obtain at the time 
that the analogous relationship was most frequently emphasized, the average 
age of the graduate did not fall far below that of our present college sopho- 
mores. ‘There is no reason to believe that this situation for the lycée is essen- 
tially different. Although the comparison of respective curricula is beset 
with difficulties, there is sufficient evidence to indicate that the analogy does 
not entirely break down here, despite the obviously more democratic func- 
tion of the American high school and college. In Latin both lycée and gym- 
nasium carry the student through the materials covered by such of our 
college sophomores as continue this subject. In mathematics the progress 
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is as far as through content usually covered in our freshman college year. 
These facts are especially significant in view of the approach to equivalence 
of ages of students in the last two years of the gymnasium and of the first 
two years of the American college. Perhaps the most relevant element of 
the analogy is to be found in the fact that the first two years of American 
collegiate education as now administered are distinctly a part of general 
education and that the years beyond this are now and are increasingly be- 
coming the period of specialization. The college and university with us seem 
to be in the anomalous position of standing astride the line of division be- 
tween general and special education. The appropriateness of this element 
of the analogy impresses one especially when he recalls the approach to 
equality of ages of gymnasial graduates and college sophomores. 

The somewhat shorter period of general education in these European 
systems, even after allowances are made as has been done for retardation, 
is, it is not unreasonable to suppose, in part attributable to economies result- 
ing from their longer periods of secondary education. As has been sug- 
gested, our organization cuts across the periods of German and French 
secondary education at two points. To distribute the work of this period 
to three distinct schools as we do is to invite wasteful duplication which 
must result in a longer period of years to cover the same ground or the 
covering of less ground in a given period. It seems probable, therefore, 
that, should we effect reorganization by introducing the junior college years 
as an upward extension of our secondary school, we would simultaneously 
be taking steps toward shortening the typical period of general education, 
toward making room for an enlarged and enriched content during the same 
period, or in both these directions at once. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE AIMS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND 
UNIVERSITY 


As the reader moved past the exhibits of the results of the forces of 
reorganization in higher education reported in the foregoing chapters of 
Part III, it is not impossible that he may from time to time have wondered 
whether the momentous changes reported are paralleled to any extent in 
the best thought of the day. It was some such speculation as this that 
prompted the making of the study and comparison of secondary school, 
college, and university aims and functions to which attention is directed in 
this chapter. 

The results of the study will be set forth in four sections, the first three 
devoted to separate analyses for each of the three units concerned, and the 


fourth to a comparison of the aims of all three for such significance as it 
affords. 


I.‘ AIMS\ AND FUNCTIONS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The sources and the method.—The presentation first to be made concerns 
the aims and functions of the American secondary school. The materials 
used, with one exception, appeared in print as addresses, as articles in period- 
icals, or as parts of volumes dealing to a greater or less extent with the 
purposes of the unit under consideration. The exception is the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education, which is a statement prepared by the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education headed by 
Clarence D. Kingsley as chairman. With this exception, also, they are all 
statements of individual leaders in education, most of them in close touch 
with the concerns of the secondary school. In order to economize space the 
references to the materials used are omitted, but those persons whose state- 
ments have been utilized are the following: Bobbitt, J. F. Brown, J. S. 
Brown, Colvin, C. O. Davis, C. W. Eliot, W. Farrand, Flexner, H. H. 
Foster, Hanus, E. N. Henderson, Hollister, Inglis, C. H. Johnston, W. D. 
Lewis, Lull, Paul Monroe, Parker, Rapeer, Rynearson, Snedden, W. H. 
Snyder, Stout, and L. C. Ward. The method of selection was merely that 
of searching in educational volumes and periodicals for what purported to 
be more or less complete recent statements of aims and functions. The years 
of publication of these statements are: 1904, 1; 1909, 1; I910, 1; 1912, I; 
1914, 43 1915,:43 1910, 33 1017, 2; 1010, <4 1020.2" 1071) 2, aoincesals 
but four of them appeared during 1914 or subsequently and none before 


1904, they may be considered as representing the current conceptions of 
the role of the modern high school. 


1 United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1918, No. 35. 
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The method of analysis was very similar to that reported in Chapter II 
in connection with the presentation of the current conceptions of the special 
purposes of the junior college and the results are therefore subject to the 
same qualifications growing out of the likelihood of misconstruction of the 
meaning of statements made and consequent violence done to the intent of 
each author. Notwithstanding this difficulty the present writer feels that 
the results contain a reasonably faithful composite picture of the concepts 
of purpose of the secondary unit in our system of education, with sufficient 
validity for use in this investigation. 

The aims and functions found in the analysis —The results of the can- 
vass are presented in Table CXVII and Figure 74. A few words of ex- 
planation of each of the categories should us of service in obtaining a more 
definite notion of their import. 

TABLE CXVII 


AIMS AND FuNcTIONS oF SECONDARY EDUCATION AND THE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 
IN A TOTAL oF TWENTY-FiIvE STATEMENTS RECOGNIZING THEM 


Aims and Functions CaLtinc For Vatuss In NUMBER Per Cent 
fee Ceneicainote liberal | training. i cise os axtbie seis eae o0as | 20 80 
Pee CEL Cum Ines TICE SIN tye e itisee cites See eee eh casess 10 40 
Ba Civic-social  cesponsibility sac. oec2 co. vcsd cee ee soe sber er 2s 100 
Pm ora ie yaa CHAT ACERT cia ies cycl's wisi araisispsieltia'es/e  slieye «aera g 18 72 
PM I CACOMAS a TE ANTIIT Oval oe.5 2) cca :s a: lane vi e-@ oie aye 'ousle ce, ane $-w.e < eloiera sys Tp 4A 
i DOMESHCM TESPONSIDINEY) .c.cu.cic wisn doarins senate sas ve ose 10 40 
Pecan eT OLeLCAMEESRIP) o50'2 vis acoiesc «2,5 9.4 eeis12.0s Gleacine vs 3 | 12 
@ ecteational and aesthetic aspects of life ......0...0.4. 23 02 
ee COMMA OIA WE CHICIEMEY I geri icielels 'ain/e seis snia.siese eIGis v.00. 6 ave 25 100 
Rican AV SUGAM TEMICIEMEY* aeie te efs-¢ a6 «tna ad) site eit ane sole avery sierevets’ «50% 20 80 
PTL CLEC Ia Me CLIACIENCY: tats aisles i 1s/eousvslenoie/s\ ois, coin ae foiale.s wo’) ais. Gi 28 
Meo MDA HEA IMECIOSENIVALILG terete eyed cic -c 6 cities <ie 6 sera a ers n%0:sie ore: s/o sfeigre.* 3 12 
ROMMIDEIMOCEATIC SECONGALY: CAUICATIOM © <jer o.esielemals wie cose vier +0 20 80 
14. Recognition of individual differences ................0.. 22 88 
Reel NOL tlOMecliiad CUIGATICE Po: o0'e 0) he, cie al6 sisie ei eleince averse nvelelnue 4 56 
MPMOCectiOns OL Mighier, CAUCALONM 4% v5 erie cic od tin ai oln oa voles 3 2 
ME OMEOS = PLEPATALOL! ejejoiicisis/oie. o's als ciel «lereisiels die'sies.s e'sn nie 6 17 68 
TO MIRECORNIZINE ACOLESCENCE 2 cise sbi ociasiee en vicislecieviciee ss II 44 
19. Training in fundamental processes ............---++ee-- 6 24 
Ome Int aati et NG) SEMSES oe ores ie ot «isis: 0/0, 0) n/o)=) s/viei viele sina alsis\a)s/sisl s.sie/= 2 | 8 
PIMmOOMnithy, SCCVICE feces s cnet ceeceice crises 10006 e iticines 2 8 


The aims of general or liberal training (No. 1) posited by four fifths 
of all those whose statements have been included in the analysis requires 
no explanation further than to say that it is usually referred to in such 
terms as the “general education” or “culture” essential for all. As in the 
case of the aim for training for life’s needs (No. 2), most of its meaning 
is to be derived from subsequent categories. The difference between these 
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two types of statement may be understood usually to be that the former 
refers more commonly than does the latter to the training essential for all, 
whereas the latter pertains to all essential aspects of training, including those 
peculiar to the needs of the individual as a participant in the world’s work 
or otherwise. 


Aims AND FUNCTIONS 
CALLING FoR VALUES IN: 


Per Cent. 
O- 10 420502240 4-060 SO SOO ORG 
[ser 
1. General or Liberal Training 
C. Meeting Life's Needs 
3, Civic-Social. Responsibility 
A, Morality and Character 
2 Religious ‘Training 


©. Domestic Responsibility 


T. Training for Leadership 


8. Recreational and Aesthetic 
Aspects of Life 


9. Occupational Efficiency 
10. Physical Efficiency 
{1. Intellectual Efficiency 


12. Mental Discipline 


13. Democratic Secondary 
ucation 
14, Recognition of Individual 


Differences 


15. Exploration and Guidance 
(0. Selection for Higher Education fj 
IT. College Preparation 

18. Recognizing Adolescence 


19. Training in Fundamental Processes 


(0h Training the Senses 


a Community Service 


10 £0" 3040 50 W60 10 900 sod 100 
Figure 74 


Aims and functions of secondary education and the percentage in a total of 25 
statements recognizing each 


0 
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The statements analyzed are unanimous in incorporating emphasis upon 
the necessity of giving training for civic-social responsibility (No. 3). 
Closely related to this aim—in fact, practically inseparable from it—is the 
one demanding training for morality and character (No. 4), posited by al- 
most three fourths of all statements consulted. And intimately related to 
both these aims are the three immediately following, religious training, 
training for domestic responsibility, and for leadership. As usually dis- 
cussed in the statements made, the first of these would lend support to 
Aims 3 and 4, and is conceived along broad undenominational lines. The 
second, an objective more commonly stressed as applicable to both sexes, is 
in essence an aspect of training for civic-social responsibility. The leadership 
contemplated in Aim 7 by the few who propose it is of a civic or social sort. 
If generously conceived, Aim 3 may be understood to comprehend the vital 
aspects of Aims 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

In the aim for training in the recreational and aesthetic aspects of life 
(No. 8), recognized in one form or another by almost all the sources ex- 
amined, we have an important role of secondary education, with relationships 
to, but hardly more than collaterally incorporated by, the group just dis- 
cussed. In a few instances this aim is narrowly conceived, but for most of 
the authors it has wide meaning, touching life in ways profoundly essential. 

The aim immediately succeeding, occupational efficiency (No. 9) is rep- 
resented in a full count of the statements. A small proportion accept it in 
a somewhat qualified form, others—a larger proportion—insist upon the pro- 
vision of a wide range of vocational training, while still others do not make 
clear the extent of occupationalization they would approve; but all would 
afford opportunities for training to achieve this objective. 

Physical efficiency (No. 10) is another of the aims for which most of 
these leaders, eighty per cent in fact, demand recognition in the secondary 
school. 

The difference between those statements classified under intellectual ef- 
ficiency and mental discipline (Aims 11 and 12) is essentially that those 
proposing the former balk at the acceptance of the latter in the undiscrim- 
inating form in which usually advocated, asking rather for a high level of 
mental performance, and insisting upon mental efficiency along essential 
lines as an objective consciously to be striven for, rather than as a by-product 
of the educative process, as this value was formerly conceived. On the other 
hand, in the literature canvassed are a number of remonstrances against the 
acceptance of the doctrine of mental discipline in the indiscriminate sense 
of the pervasive character of training in curricular materials bearing little 
or no demonstrable relationship to the needs of life. 

Those whose statements were classified under the achievement of demo- 
cratic secondary education (Aim 13) insist that the schools giving work on 
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this level make provisions for all the children of all the people, not pri- 
marily for the financially and mentally more fortunate. This would require 
the recognition of individual differences (Aim 14), as well as exploration 
and guidance (Aim 15)—exploration in the sense of aid in guidance by 
affording the student opportunities for trying out a variety of experiences, 
as well as being tried out by them. Selection for higher education (Aim 16) 
is not often called for in this body of literature because comprehended by 
the preceding aim and also because some of the writers object to the former 
process of rejection of students implicit in this process when narrowly un- 
derstood. 

Preparation for higher institutions (Aim 17) is still to be retained as 
an objective for the group of students for whom advanced training is ap- 
propriate, according to fully two thirds of these leaders whose statements 
have been consulted. In an important sense this preparation is analogous 
to the occupational training (Aim 9) to be provided those not going on, 
and in this sense it would be appropriate to classify it under that head, 
rather than separately. 

Almost a half of the entire group emphasizes the desirability of recog- 
nizing the nature.of the students at adolescence (Aim 18), a period into 
which they come during the early teens and to some extent previously. - Ac- 
cording to a fourth of the group, the secondary school must give training 
in the fundamental processes (Aim 19), 1.e., in the subjects which constitute 
the tools of learning, such as oral and written expression, reading, com- 
putational skills, etc. Two stress the need of giving sense-training (Aim 
20) and the same number community service (Aim 21) in the immediate 
rather than remote sense. 

The following are among those aims or functions named once each in 
the statements examined: co-ordinating the fields of learning with which 
contact is made, training in the use of scientific method, establishing habits, 
cultivating interests, imparting information, etc. 

Distinction between aims and functions—A second brief consideration 
of the categories found to be frequently recognized, i.e., by at least a fourth 
of the statements examined, will make apparent a difference of type begin- 
ning with Aim 13. The difference can be characterized by designating all 
of the preceding as aims and those beginning with Aim 13 as functions, the 
latter being in the nature of a purpose more proximate than the former, 
and one which must be performed in order to facilitate the attainment of 
the more nearly ultimate aims. 

Summary of secondary school aims and functions—Leaving out of ac- 
count objectives infrequently advocated, a composite of the statements urges 
that a general or liberal training be provided in the modern secondary school 
with the following as major objectives: training toward civic-social responsi- 
bility broadly conceived to include moral, religious, and domestic aspects ; 
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training for the recreational and aesthetic aspects of life; training toward 
physical efficiency; and training for occupational efficiency (for those going 
on, collegiate preparation). At the same time the processes of training are 
to be maintained at as high a mental level as possible, with the aim of achiev- 
ing intellectual efficiency in these important aspects of living. As facilitat- 
ing the achievement of the foregoing aims for any large proportion of the 
population, the following functions must also be performed: democratizing 
secondary education, recognizing individual differences, providing for ex- 
ploration and guidance, recognizing the nature of the student at adolescence, 
and providing training in the fundamental processes. 


II. CoLttece Aims, Past AND PRESENT? 


Sources and method—tThe study of college aims differs from that deal- 
ing with objectives in secondary education chiefly in the fact that it includes 
a comparison of those advocated for the college of today with those current 
a half century or more ago. This comparison brings out certain similarities 
and certain differences that should be helpful in any attempt to clarify think- 
ing on the functions appropriate to each of the three institutions with which 
we are concerned in this chapter. 

The materials used in the comparison of aims, past and present, were 
statements, more or less complete, of purposes of the college as found in 
books and periodicals (not including newspapers). There were twenty-seven 
statements representing the earlier period under consideration, eight of these 
appearing in books, fifteen in periodicals, and four elsewhere, as in special 
publications or in reports of proceedings of educational societies. Five of 
the statements in periodicals appeared in educational journals and ten in 
other periodicals such as the Galaxy, the Atlantic Monthly, the North Amer- 
ican Review and the New Englander. For the most part they were prepared 
by persons connected with higher institutions, such as instructors or admin- 
istrators, although lay persons are represented to some extent. Among those 
eminent in their day whose statements have been included are John Fiske, 
Daniel C. Gilman, Noah Porter, Henry P. Tappan, and,Francis Wayland. 
The dates of imprint for this earlier group range from 1842 to 1876— 
through a third of a century—while the median year is 1867, more than a 
half century ago. 

Forty such statements were used for the recent period, ten appearing in 
books and thirty in periodicals. A much larger proportion of this group 
than of the earlier group appeared in educational journals, but the lay peri- 
odicals continue to be represented to some extent by statements appearing 
in Scribner's, Harper's, etc. As with the earlier group, persons connected 

2 This section on college aims is drawn with minor modifications from a study made in collabo- 


ration by C. C. Crawford and the present writer and published as part of an article appearing 
under the same title in School and Society 14:499-509, December 3, 1921. 
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with higher institutions prepared most of these statements, many of which 
seem to have first found expression in the form of addresses. If space were 
taken to name the authors of these statements, the reader would recognize 
many as eminent in the field of higher education today. The dates of imprint 
range from 1909 to 1921, the median year being 1918, i.e., half the recent 
group of statements appearing since 1917. 


TABERF OXY ILE 


CoLLEGE AIMS FouND AND THE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF STATEMENTS 
REcoGNIZING EacH 


(Total statements representing past, 27; present, 40) 


Past | PRESENT 
Aims AND Functions CaLLtinc For Vaturs In SSS SS 
Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
tT Mentale- discipline, sa ga---ctae rere eee 22 81.5 | I4> 4) 35.0 
2 wLiberal education sew soc hee oot ee 25 oz Oa 30 | 75.0 
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See Religiousmitaitin oman eee ae eee ete 13 48.1 | 14 35.0 
6, Domestic: responsibility, yest sera I 7) 6 15.0 
Tembnaininie | Obeleadershi pms tes eeireriee eet 3 Tigh II 27.5 
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TOME Vannes werent Lee io es amie Acc B 7.4 (a) rake 
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13. Recreational and aesthetic aspects of life .. | 4 14.8 8 20.0 
TAweh raining eTOtTmeliLe;s: Mecd Sener eer eee | 2 7.4 10 25.0 
iss Knowledge tom its own sake... +-ese eee I B77 4 10.0 
16. Development of scholarly interest and ambi- | 
LOLOL LE Crainty An 55 8 Recetas eiceroren ties hea 6 o | 2 7.4 Ii 27.5 
17. Opportunities for specialization .......... | I 2 i | Pa, 
18. Selection for higher education ........... | Oy | ZIG TN SaifeXo3 
Tose xplorationsand seuldancem een terre nree on | o/ 17.5 
20. Co-ordination of the students’ work ...... | (a) | 2 5.0 
Zee tention etOmin Givi saree tnt ene Oo | 2 5.0 
22. Democratizing college education .......... @G 3 G5 


The statements found in books in both groups were located by using the 
card catalogue of a university library. Those in the earlier group appear- 
ing in periodicals and elsewhere were found by the laborious process of 
examining bound volumes. Such statements for the recent period were 
found by using the Readers’ Guide, only such references being examined as, 
from their titles, appeared to give promise of containing more or less com- 
plete statements of the aims of college education. Personal bias did not enter 
into the selection, nor were any principles of choice operative other than 
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those apparent from what has already been said, the objective being a fair 
representation of the opinions current during each of the two periods. 


Ams AND FUNCTIONS 
CALLING For VALUES IN: | 
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The method of tabulation was the same in this as in the preceding study, 
and the same likelihood of misrepresenting slightly the authors’ meanings 
obtains. 

The aims found and the extent of their recognition—The accompanying 
table and chart set forth the aims found in the literature examined and the 
numbers and proportion of each set of statements recognizing each aim. The 
bar diagram shows a rough approximation to symmetry for the two periods, 
with certain interesting exceptions to which attention will be directed as 
the aims are elucidated. 

One of the most striking contrasts to be found concerns the first aim in 
the table and chart, that comprehending the disciplinary values. While not 
all the writers of the modern period are prepared to relinquish claims to 
the validity of the disciplinary objective, those of the earlier period were 
well-nigh unanimous in its approval. The contrast would be even more 
striking if the diagram could show the character of the statements and not 
merely the proportionate recognition. The utter abandon with which many 
of these earlier writers advocated the disciplinary purposes may be seen in 
the following illustrative statement, that the ancient languages and mathe- 
matics “are fundamental to all intellectual culture, and, when in any degree 
mastered, diffuse an influence over all the other departments of knowledge.” 
Statements like this are not without parallel in the modern period, but they 
are much less common. Doubtless, many more in the modern period would 
give at least qualified endorsement to the disciplinary purpose, if their 
attention were directed to its omission from their statements. But they left 
it unmentioned because at the time of writing other objectives loomed 
larger in their minds.® 

“Liberal education” or “liberal culture” is the most commonly recog- 
nized objective in the earlier period and its recognition in the modern period 
is matched by that for only one other objective. As everyone who has tried 
to do so knows, it is next to impossible to generalize on the great variety 
of definitions of liberal training which one must meet in a study of this sort. 
The suggestion may be ventured that the nearest approach to the core of 
the meaning of most of these is, (1) that such training must be general 
and non-occupational rather than special or occupational, or (2) that the 
mind is “deepened and broadened” until ‘it is “liberalized,” until it is “made 
free of the world that man’s intellect has conquered for us.” There were 
a very few writers in the modern period who looked for cultural training 
through occupational education. Much of what is meant by the terms 
grouped under this head for each of the two periods is incorporated in the 
other aims found during the canvass made. This is well instanced by the 
aim next following. 


J 


5 As intellectual efficiency (see secondary school aims) was posited by two modern writers only, 
the tabulations make no special recognition of the distinction before introducing them into Figure 77. 
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The materials on the next aim in the list, that incorporating training for 
civic and social responsibilities (Aim 3), record the second of the marked 
contrasts of the conceptions characteristic of the two periods. Here we have 
a contrast opposite in kind from that shown in the materials on the aim 
first mentioned: i.e., instead of dissipating, the appreciation of this aim has 
expanded. This enhancement has been not merely quantitative, as indicated, 
but qualitative as well. The aim is recognized in the earlier period by such 
statements as the need of training for the “duties of citizenship,” or for the 
development of an “intelligent public opinion.” In the later period em- 
phasis is commonly placed on the “socialization” of the student so that he 
will be ready to “serve the age,” be a “servant of humanity,” and assist in 
“rebuilding the world.’ It may be said in passing that few in the earlier 
period suggested special training for attaining this end. In the later period 
almost all recognizing it recommend, specifically or by implication, the intro- 
duction of curricular materials to accomplish the purpose. The contrast 
to be found here comports with the movement from the individualistic 
manner of life and thinking of the earlier period to the modern social view- 
point. 

The values of morality and character (Aim 4) held a prominent part 
in the educational thought in the earlier period and seem to have maintained 
that hold. As is to be anticipated from comments made on the aim imme- 
diately preceding, the social significance of this aim is more frequently 
emphasized today than in the middle of the last century. The religious 
aspect of training (Aim 5), likewise, receives approximately equivalent 
recognition in the two periods. The difference in favor of the earlier period 
will be, in the opinion of many readers, compensated for in the expansion 
of the appreciation of the social values as already indicated. 

Training in domestic responsibility (Aim 6) is now more commonly 
than formerly included in the statements of college aims. In most of the 
literature mentioning it as a desirable objective the responsibility is laid on 
both sexes—on men just as much as women. It is not occupational train- 
ing for women that is emphasized here, but the education that will tend to 
conserve the influences of the family unit in our social life. 

Leadership (Aim 7) is more often posited as an aim in the recent, than 
in the earlier, period. The sort of leadership most often indicated is social 
in character, rather than the leadership of expert knowledge and skill of 
the specialist in some academic or professional field. As in the study of 
secondary school aims, it is a leadership closely related in significance to 
the aim of training for civic and social responsibility. 

Bodily health (Aim 8) is infrequently mentioned as an objective in both 
groups of literature. 

Training for effective speech (Aim 9), oral and written, is seldom 
included in present-day statements, but more often in the earlier period. 
This is not in harmony with what one might anticipate after noting the 
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almost universal requirement today of “Freshman English” in colleges, 
and the more common faith during the earlier period in the efficacy of 
training in the classics for attaining this objective. It may be that it is not 
often mentioned in current literature because it is assumed that the aim is 
being achieved, the purpose of the statements being to emphasize aspects 
of training likely to be neglected. 

Manners (Aim 10) of college youth seem not to be a matter for con- 
cern in the recent period. 

In view of the perennial emphasis of the need of developing opportuni- 
ties for occupational training, it is interesting to note (Aim 11) that neither 
in the earlier period nor more recently has there been any large propor- 
tionate willingness to admit this type of education into the college. To be 
sure, the vocational idea shows some gain—the percentage for the recent 
period being almost twice that for the earlier one. Approximately a fourth 
of the recent group of statements urge training for occupation. The desire 
that the college curriculum must remain “liberal” and not become vocational 
is reflected also in statements of a negative type found in the materials used 
but not assembled in the table and chart presented: fifteen, or 55.6 per cent, 
of the writers of the earlier period insist that the college should not concern 
itself with occupational training; eighteen, or 45 per cent, of the writers 
of the later period express the same opinion. This frequent energetic nega- 
tion suggests an equally frequent demand which these statements endeavor 
to ward off. 

A somewhat larger proportion in each group are willing to concede the 
aim of preprofessional training (Aim 12). With this group have been 
included also those few statements stressing the description of the college 
as a place where the basis of subsequent specialization is laid, rather than 
where training for specialization goes on. The proportionate recognition 
attains to almost a third among the modern writers. The difference be- 
tween the two periods is really greater than the numerical data indicate, 
since those of the earlier period were inclined to refer to indirect prepara- 
tory values, whereas the later statements speak of it in terms more nearly 
descriptive of current practices of arranging preprofessional courses for 
college students. 

Training for the proper use of leisure time (Aim 13) through the devel- 
opment of abiding interests in various kinds of art finds occasional recogni- 
tion in both periods, somewhat more frequently in recent years. 

Preparation to meet the needs of life (Aim 14) was seldom men- 
tioned formerly, but was referred to in a full fourth of the materials repre- 
senting the modern period. When these “needs” were named—which was 
not always, owing to what seems to have been preference to refer to them 
in broad, indefinite terms—they fell and were grouped under Aims 3, 11, and 
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others already described. The statements included under this head are 
sometimes sweeping protests against current curricular offerings and 
requirements in our colleges. 

The attainment of knowledge for its own sake (Aim 15) is uncommonly 
proposed as an objective in either period. 

Before directing attention to the subsequent categories which differ in 
character, as will be pointed out later, from those already described, two 
additional aims which appear once only in the recent literature and are not 
introduced into the table and chart, should be named—“meeting the needs 
of the community,” and achieving a state of “happiness.” 

The function of inculcating a scholarly interest and ambition (Aim 16) 
is emphasized more commonly in recent years than in the earlier period. 
This is often owing to what has seemed to the authors of the statements a 
decline in undergraduate scholarship, a decline which prompts them to 
asseverate anew the need of making the college “a place of high intellectual 
standards” which shall serve to “create respect for learning” and encourage 
the development of “a spirit of work.” A few writers hold opinions that 
detract from the hope of performing this purpose, admitting that this will 
be possible of achievement with the mentally superior portion of the student 
body only. 

The next function, providing the basis of specialization (Aim 17), is put 
forward by a single individual in each group of authors. 

All subsequent purposes find their first champions in the modern period. 
Of these the first three are posited with frequency sufficient to merit special 
attention. Four statements urge the selection of students (Aim 18) in col- 
lege for the upper levels of training, deploring the attempt to educate those 
who cannot or are unwilling to profit from the work beyond. Seven authors 
urge upon the college the task of exploration and guidance (Aim 19). The 
latter aspect of this purpose is related to Aim 18 as described. Four writers 
(Aim 20) criticise unfavorably the current lack of organization of the 
student’s knowledge resulting from our present administration of courses 
(election, specialization of instruction, etc.) and ask for efforts at proper 
co-ordination. 

In the opinion of two writers in the modern period the college has need 
also of giving more attention to individual students (Aim 21). If the de- 
sires of three of the writers are accomplished, the college will become a 
more democratic institution (Aim 22) by making its admission require- 
ments more flexible so as to admit students with a greater variety of prepa- 
ration than is now permissible and by seeing that a greater portion of the 
population is in attendance. A statement not cited in the table and chart 
points out that the college must compensate for irregular high school 
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If the types of statement beginning with Aim 16 are compared with 
those preceding it in the list, it will be seen that they differ from them in 
being with few exceptions more in the nature of mediate than ultimate pur- 
poses of the college. Such purposes as mental discipline, liberal culture, 
development of civic and social responsibility, etc., may be looked upon, if 
accepted, as the final goals of college training while such purposes as devel- 
oping scholarly interest and ambition, selecting for higher education, guid- 
ance and exploration, etc., are more in the nature of means to these more 
nearly ultimate goals. This distinction may be expressed by referring to 
most of those coming earlier in the list as the conceptions of the aims of 
college education and most of those remaining as its functions. 

The materials of a college education—During the canvass of the liter- 
ature used in this,portion of the study, the authors noted any mention of 
the appropriate curricular materials of a college education. A summary, 
not far from accurate, of these notations appears in the accompanying sup- 
plementary table, which includes the subjects or subject groups more fre- 
quently commended. With hardly any exceptions, the comparisons show 
striking shifts of interest from the earlier to the more recent period: while 
appreciation of the sciences,.the social studies including history and philoso- 
phy, seems to have waxed during the intervening half century, that of 
ancient language and mathematics waned, the latter almost to the point of 
disappearance. The period of popular favor of modern language was just 
beginning when the framers of the earlier statements were writing and 
speaking and it was past its prime when the members of the later group 
expressed themselves. Interest in courses in music and the other arts and 
in the materials of the business world, which appeared in the later group, 
seemed to have been entirely lacking in the earlier writers. As is to be 
expected, the contrasts here apparent are closely in keeping with the shift 
of emphasis in the aims as just canvassed, e.g., the diminishing emphasis 
on ancient languages and mathematics was accompanied by the declining 
faith in mental discipline; the rising commendation of social subjects is 
associated with the extended faith in the civic-social objective. Similar 
parallelisms will occur to the reader for the remaining shifts in extent of 
commendation. 

Summarizing the aims.—The salient finding of this comparison of older 
conceptions of college purposes with those current more recently seems to 
be that, both formerly and now, the institution under consideration has 
been regarded primarily as the place of liberal training, i.e., the place where 
general rather than special training shall be given. Although in the more 
recent period the occupational and preprofessional objectives have gained 
some ground, the stronghold of this predominant opinion is relatively far 
from taken. At the same time the conceptions of the character of this 
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liberal education have undergone extended modification. Whereas for- 
merly the liberal training contended for was largely disciplinary in nature, 
it has in the intervening half century taken on a social emphasis, an emphasis 
demanding the recognition of civic and social responsibilities, including 
those of leadership and the interests of the family unit. Additional purposes 
receiving more frequent recognition in the modern period are the develop- 
ment of scholarly interest and ambition, selection, guidance and exploration, 
and co-ordination for the student of the fields of learning. 
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1IJ. Untversity Aims 


Sources and method——The materials used were articles in periodicals 
(23 sources) and portions of books (2) dealing with university problems. 
each presenting what may be taken to be one writer’s conception of the 
functions of a university. Most of the articles used—16, in fact—appeared 
in educational periodicals such as Education, Educational Review, and 
School and Society. A smaller number appeared in lay and other journals. 

Almost all the persons whose statements were used were connected with 
universities. Ten were university presidents, and all bit a few of the 
remainder were teachers or other members of the staffs of this class of 
higher institutions. As may be guessed by the reader, many—a majority 
even—of the statements were first made as addresses, subsequently appear- 
ing in print. Thus, what is here reported is an analytical digest of the 
opinions of leaders in university circles of the proper range and character 
of university functioning. 
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The dates of imprint were as follows: I912, I source; 1915, 4 sources ; 
1916, 6; 1917, 4; 1918, 4; 1919, 4; and 1920, 2. This distribution indicates 
that the median year of publication was 1917 and that all but a single source 
appeared since 1914. The sources are all of recent publication. 

The method follows closely that reported in the sections dealing with 
secondary school and college aims. 

The purposes found and their extent of recognition—The accompany- 
ing table (CXX) and Figure 76 set forth the purposes found and the num- 
bers and percentages of their recognition in the literature examined. 
Because the meaning of most of the categories is apparent, the interpre- 
tative and other comment is brief. 
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Research (Aim 1) is the function of the university most frequently put 
forward, being mentioned in all but three of the statements used. The 
teaching function (Aim 2) is posited by more than half of the writers. About 
a third of the group mentioning it approve it'only as a necessary accompani- 
ment of the research function, but the remainder place no such restriction 
upon it, apparently allowing to it a wider range of operation in university 
activities than that of being a handmaiden to research. 

Training for professional life (Aim 3) is the second most frequently 
recognized purpose found in the literature. Most of the writers take occa- 
sion to name one or more professions by way of illustration and in the order 
of frequency of such mention the first seven are engineering, medicine, law, 
agriculture, commerce, the ministry, and education, although many other 
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lines are named. Under Aim 4 have been grouped the “training of leaders in 
science, industry, and government,” the giving of advanced academic train- 
ing, and “graduate training.” It may be seen that there would be some 
justification for.including these under Aim 3. If this had been done for 
the instances in which professional training had not also at the same time 
been specifically mentioned, the number and proportion reported for the 
latter would have been even greater than as here reported, totaling 20 
recognitions, or 80 per cent. 
AIMS AND FUNCTIONS Per Cent. 
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Figure 76 
Percentages of 25 statements recognizing certain university aims 


Three writers would have the university encourage the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake (Aim 5). 

Liberal training (Aim 6) is proposed as appropriate to the university 
in slightly more than a third of the statements. This proportion would 
be somewhat reduced if from it were subtracted one instance in which it 1s 
contended that broad occupational training is liberalizing and another in 
which it is recommended that the liberal training be restricted to the junior 


college years. 
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Civic-social training (Aim 7) is not frequently proposed as a purpose 
of university education. 

Some writers speak of the possibility in the university of rendering 
public and social service (Aim 8). There have been tabulated here only 
those statements referring to the recognition of immediate community 
needs, not such long range service as “promoting the general welfare.” 
Three means of being of service are suggested in the three functions next 
following, extension (Aim 9), publication (Aim 10), and conserving the 
accomplishments of mankind (Aim 11) in libraries, museums, etc. 

The function of selection (Aim 12) is accepted by three writers who 
contend that the university should “select leaders” and “seek to discover 
and encourage unusual talent among all classes.” With few exceptions all 
remaining purposes discovered during the canvass were mentioned only 
once in the materials canvassed. Aim 13, fostering scholarly interest and 
ambition, posited by two writers, is related to the purpose immediately pre- 
ceding it. Two authors (Aim 14) would like to see efforts at knitting the 
work of the student into something like a related whole. 

Remaining aims are: the creation of new wants, guidance, mental disci- 
pline, the fostering of the liberty of self-discipline, and providing the com- 
panionship of scholars. 

Summary of university aims.—The spread of university aims proposed 
is much less than for either of the two institutions already dealt with. Its 
outstanding purposes, if we are to accept the results of the analysis pre- 
sented, are research and training in the professions and other specialties, 
instruction to be carried forward primarily to achieve these two chief ends. 
Other aims, not as frequently proposed, but sufficiently prominent to merit 
mention in a summary, are liberal training, public service, extension, publi- 
cation, and conserving the accomplishments of mankind. 


IV. A CoMPARISON OF SECONDARY SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND 
UNIVERSITY AIMS 


The method of comparison—A comparison of secondary school, of 
college, and of university aims and functions, the separate presentation of 
which has occupied the preceding portions of this chapter, is afforded in 
Figure 77, which will require but a few words of explanation. It shows in 
an approximate way the extent of recognition of each of the aims found 
in the canvass for each of the three units under consideration. Except in 
a few instances the concepts of aim are sufficiently comparable to obviate 
the necessity of special comment. It is nevertheless desirable to point out 
here that “attention to individual students” in the college aims has been 
introduced as “recognizing individual differences” in Pigurer77, that “icon 
lege preparation” in the secondary school aims and “preprofessional train- 
ing” in the college aims have been merged as preliminary training (No. 17), 
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that “speech” in the college aims has been introduced as training in funda- 
mental processes, and that “professional training” in the university aims 
appears as occupational efficiency. Other than these no changes have been 
made, except for certain shifts of order, for the figure presented. It hardly 
requires mention that the college aims of the present day, and not of the 
past, have been incorporated in the second column. 

General impressions afforded.—The first brief glance at the figure yields 
the general impression that there is a much greater approach to unanimity 
in the conceptions of purposes for high schools than for either of the other 
two units concerned. This impression is given by the more frequent appear- 
ance of the heavier shadings in the secondary school column. 

The second general impression is that the secondary school and college 
aims have much more in common than do the college and university aims. 
This impression is given by the appearance of shading for the same purposes 
in the secondary school and college columns. Thus, for only two purposes 
recognized in the former column is there no recognition in the latter, and, 
vice versa, for but two purposes in the latter is there no recognition in the 
former. Otherwise there is common recognition of aims in both columns, 
although, of course, not often to the same extent. 

On the other hand, there are ten purposes recognized in the college 
column which are unrecognized among the university purposes. So striking 
is this difference that one gains a rather distinct impression of discontinuity 
between the college and the university columns. The impression is empha- 
sized by the recognition on behalf of the university (in the lowest portions 
of the figure) of four purposes unmentioned by those positing the aims of 
secondary schools and of colleges. 

The similarity of secondary school and college aims and the dissimilarity 
of these and university aims may be shown in another way, by saying that, 
of the 16 purposes at all frequently recognized, i.e., by more than 20 per 
cent of the authors, in the secondary school column, 15 are found in the 
college column, and only 5 in the university column. Conversely, of the 7 
aims receiving this frequency of recognition in the university column, only 
3 are recognized in the secondary school and college columns. 

Specific similarities and differences.—With certain’ exceptions to be 
noted, the general impressions just referred to are further supported by a 
comparison of recognition of each of the purposes listed. While the authors 
of the statements concerning secondary schools and colleges rather com- 
monly contend that a chief aim of these schools is general or liberal training 
(Aim 1), those proposing the purposes of the university posit it with only 
half the collegiate frequency. The author of no university statement pro- 
poses training for the general needs of life (2). The purposes touching 
civic-social responsibility (3), morality and character (4), religion (5), and 
domestic responsibility (6) either do not appear or scarcely appear in the 
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statements concerning the purposes of the university, although they are 
all proposed to a greater or less extent for the two lower schools. The 
differences seem to reflect an assumption in the university statements of the 
previous performance of the purposes proposed for the college; they are 
prior functions, not often to be regarded as concomitant. The same thing 
may be said of training for the proper use of leisure (8), physical efficiency 
(10), the achievement of a democratic school system (13), recognition of 
individual differences (14), preliminary training (17), and training in the 
fundamental processes (19), except that for a larger proportion of these 
than of the foregoing group the collegiate recognition is slighter than for 
secondary schools. 

The exceptions to this general tendency are to be found in Purposes 7, 
Q, II, 12, 15, 16, and 21. Of these the last two are infrequently proposed 
for any of the three units under consideration. Despite the apparent equal- 
ity of recognition of training for leadership (7) for the college and for the 
university, the kind of recognition differs widely for the two units. For 
the college the leadership contemplated is of a general civic or social type, 
while for the university it is always the leadership of the specialist. This 
fact does not appear in the figure, but in the original statements. Purpose 
9 presents an interesting and somewhat anomalous situation. It appears 
that recognition of occupational interests is very commonly proposed for 
both the secondary school and for the university, but not nearly as fre- 
quently for the college. The high school is urged to give training for voca- 
tions; the university, for professions; but only about a fourth of those 
proposing the college aims insist that this unit be concerned with either. 

As schools on every level must be places of intellectual training, the con- 
tinuance of Purposes 11 and 12 throughout is to be anticipated, although 
it is deserving of comment that a larger proportion of the collegiate group 
than of the others hold to the threadbare doctrine of formal discipline (12). 
Exploration and guidance (15) persists throughout, but is appropriately 
more characteristic of the secondary school than of the collegiate and the 
university concepts of purpose. There is a growing conviction that the 
guidance function is primarily the function of the secondary school period 
when this is understood to extend over the full period of secondary educa- 
tion beginning with the seventh grade and ending with the fourteenth. 

Research, instruction, extension, and publication (24, 25, 26, 27) are 
proposed for the university only. 

Summary—The findings of the comparison may be epitomized as fol- 
lows: if the statements concerning aims of the three units under considera- 
tion are to be accepted, the aims of secondary school and college have much 
more in common than do those of college and university. In fact, if a clear 
line of demarcation in function among the institutions were to be made on 
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the basis of this study, it would fall much more naturally at the close of 
the college period than at its beginning. The training appropriate for the 
two lower units, if it followed the lines recommended in the present analy- 
sis, would be general or liberal, and would be constituted for the most part 
of those elements necessary for all irrespective of line of specialization. 
Training for the professions and other advanced specializations would be 
delayed to the university period, although opportunity for elementary 
specializations such as the “vocations” would be provided in the lowest of 
the three units. In addition to providing opportunities for professional 
training, the university would foster research, advanced instruction as a 
handmaiden to research, and would carry on extension activities and be an 
agency of publication. 

Beyond these findings it appears that the friends of the college whose 
statements have been used in this study are generally far from agreement 
on what should be the purposes of that institution—much less so’ than the 
secondary school group and somewhat less so than those speaking for the 
university. The approximation to unanimity of the secondary school group 
has been noted. If these statements of leaders in this field are at all pro- 
phetic, the secondary schools of the country will soon be endeavoring to 
approximate common aims. The larger number of blank spaces in the 
university column indicates a somewhat larger approach to unanimity for 
this institution than for the college. The extent of agreement would have 
been even greater if some of those proposing aims for the university unit 
were not thinking primarily in terms of the college of liberal arts in aspir- 
ing but undeveloped universities. The college has much farther to go than 
its sister institutions before it finds its real and generally accepted func- 
tions. In this respect it is the most nondescript unit in our system of edu- 
cation which should be a matter of grave concern to its friends, especially 
as it is the eldest of the educational units now general in the American 
system. 

The role of the junior college in clarifying college aims.—In this situa- 
tion, as may be judged not only from what has been reported in this 
chapter but in all the chapters of Part III, the more general acceptance of 
the junior college idea and the adaptation of the older units to it would 
make for a pronounced elimination of the nondescript character of college 
purposes and an allocation of purpose that would be certain to bring order 
out of the current educational chaos and interference of function in higher 
education. 

By extending the acknowledged period of secondary education to in- 
clude two more years, placing our line of demarcation neither at the begin- 
ning nor at the termination of our present period of collegiate education, 
but at its mid-point instead, allocation of purpose to each unit and differ- 
entiation among them should take care of themselves with something of 
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automaticity. Most of the aims and functions found to be largely recog- 
nized in the secondary school group would at once rise to the new level and 
give to the first two years of what is now college work a new and real 
significance. By making these two years terminal grades in an extended 
period of secondary education, thought with reference to them would move 
toward clarification and practice would become functional. The clarifica- 
tion would be hastened by the extent of community of function already 
to be found in the results of the analyses presented. With this elevation 
of secondary school aims would come the partial recognition in junior 
college years of the occupational aim now almost denied entrance in cor- 
responding years of the four-year college, a recognition that would foster 
the location of semiprofessions referred to in an earlier chapter. At the 
same time the purposes held to be appropriate for the period of university 
education would naturally apply to the last two years of college—the 
proper point for the beginning of specialization for one’s professional 
destination and for the type of training appropriate to that period of life 
and the typical age at which the student has arrived by the time he is a 
‘college junior. 

This readjustment has the advantage of being in full agreement with 
the irresistible forces of reorganization which have been uncovered in the 
preceding chapters of Part III, ie. the advancing age of the college 
entrant, the increasing extent of preparation required, the downward shift 
of the materials of instruction, the changing organization of the college 
curriculum, the vocational bearing of the major, the occupational destina- 
tion of college graduates, and the accommodations which are in the nature 
of concessions to the demand for earlier professionalization, not to men- 
tion a number of others fully as significant. 

Abating the college entrance controversy—Finally the two-year up- 
ward extension of the period of secondary education which the acceptance 
of the junior college plan implies, bringing with it the completion of all 
one’s general education before his advance to the higher institution, should 
go far toward removing from the region of controversy the problem of 
college preparation. Probably nothing can ever put an end fully to the 
disagreement on this question between those representing the lower and 
the higher schools. Some abatement is, nevertheless, much to be desired. 
It will hardly come while the two institutions concerned overlap on each 
other’s functions as much as do the high schools on the one hand and the 
colleges and universities on the other at the present time. As long as both 
bear the responsibilities of providing general education, the authorities 
representing each will feel that they are in a position to know and to deter- 
mine wisely of what that general training shall be constituted, and herein 


lies perennial conflict. 
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Given an organization of education which acknowledges that profes- 
sional or academic specialization is to be begun at the opening of the junior 
year, we change the question of college preparation from that of what 
is necessary for a continuation of general education to what is essential 
foundation for a course of training in a specialty. The requirements in 
the way of preliminary training for professional or other special curricula 
are much more unequivocally definable than those for @ mere extension 
of general training to higher levels. Vhe same may be said of the mental 
capacities and other personal equipment desirable. Moreover, there will 
be less tendency to question the judgments of those responsible for direct- 
ing training in these specialties as to what preliminary work and personal 
characteristics are essential to success, and this on account of the rela- 
tively higher regard in which expert opinion is held. Although putting an 
end to controversy is not the highest form of function to be performed 
by an educational institution, such an achievement is doubly welcome when 
it is an accompaniment of a differentiation of purpose of institutions that 
is itself logical and commendable. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


A RESUME OF THE FORCES OF REORGANIZATION 


I. THE CoNCURRENCE OF THE FORCES 


Among the most outstanding characteristics of the tendencies toward 
reorganization which have been disclosed in the foregoing chapters of 
Part III is their large degree of concurrence. Practically without excep- 
tion they show the same general trend, indicating that, whatever the forces, 
they are all of a piece. The facts presented are to be regarded as links in 
essentially a single chain of evidence foreshadowing inevitable and ulti- 
mate reorganization of the system of secondary and higher education, 
reorganization which involves the acknowledgment of the first two col- 
legiate years as the typical termination of the period of general and sec- 
ondary education for those who contemplate going on to higher levels, and 
the beginning of higher education proper somewhere in the vicinity of the 
present junior collegiate year. 


Il. A SuMMARY OF THE TENDENCIES 


The advancing age of the college student and its immediate accompani- 
ments.—The first chapter of Part III made clear that between the earlier 
decades of the preceding century and the eighties there was a marked 
advance in age of the college entrant. For one older higher institution 
for which information was available, Harvard, the typical advance ex- 
ceeded two years in amount. For instance, at about 1830 half the entering 
freshmen were 16 years and 3 months of age or younger, whereas this 
middle measure had risen to 18 years and 7 months by 1880. Figures for 
other older eastern colleges agree with these in that all show large propor- 
tions of freshmen in the earlier periods entering at 161% years and under, 
many being admitted at 144% and 15% and under, and some at the tender 
ages of 12 and 13. In other words, large proportions of students were 
entering college at ages now regarded as appropriate for admission to 
high school. 

It was to be expected that this typical advance in age would be paral- 
leled by an increase in the requirements for admission from what is esti- 
mated to have been the equivalent of 7 to 9 present-day units in the earlier 
period to practically double the amount by the end of the century. This 
increase involved the addition, to materials solely in the fields of the 
classical languages, of supra-arithmetical mathematics, modern foreign 
language, history, and English in an amount totaling approximately two 
full years of work. In effect, therefore, the colleges in the later period 
were requiring two more years of liberal education for admission than had 
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been the prevalent practice in the earlier decades of the century, not to 
mention the enlarging content of the common school curriculum underlying 
the secondary school. This difference coincides significantly with the 
advancing age as shown. 

This increase in requirements for admission took place at the same 
time that the materials of the college curriculum were experiencing a 
notable downward shift, a depression which did not stop with the fresh- 
man college year but continued into the years of the preparatory school 
below. Practically the only exceptions to this downward trend were Latin 
and Greek. Examples of high school inheritances from the college offer- 
ings are algebra, geometry, modern languages, English composition and 
literature, courses in history, science, etc. 

Contrary to expectations, the collegiate courses did not often suffer 
dilution during the process of depression. In fact, a comparison of text- 
books used in older college courses with modern high school and freshman 
and sophomore college texts shows enhancement and enrichment much 
more frequently than it does attenuation. 

In harmony again with the advancing age of the college student was 
the changing organization of the college curriculum. Almost always fully 
prescribed in the earlier period this curriculum moved in the direction of 
a wider and wider range of election toward the end of the century. Out 
of this broadly elective program, which afforded at least opportunity for 
specialization, and, in an important sense, was a recognition of the ma- 
turity of the student, emerged the major system, now all but universal in 
our colleges, which is in essence a prescription of specialization. It applies 
primarily to upper college years. Although these modifications resulted 
in part from the accumulating content in each subject, they could never 
have been possible of introduction without students typically more mature 
than those formerly enrolled in the upper college years. 

The major itself has been shown to have for the student prevailingly 
an occupational significance. It is selected in terms of occupational plans 
and in the majority of instances, turns out to be of occupational use. Be- 
cause of the level on which this specialization takes place, it may, there- 
fore, rather generally be looked upon as professional preparation. 

A study of the occupational destinations of graduates of colleges of 
liberal arts indicates emphatically the need for professional preparation 
during later college years. Except in so far as this is provided through 
majors of specialization, the graduates enter occupations without anything 
like adequate training for them. If anything, the problem of training 
women for subsequent employments is more acute than for men on 
account of the need of anticipating for the former entrance in successive 
periods upon two professions, the first one temporary, the second perma- 
nent. In view of the magnitude of the task, it seems unwise to delay 
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beyond the end of the second college year the beginning of occupational 
training for most of the members of this sex who will not continue their 
education beyond college graduation. 

Other concomitant elements of the trend toward reorganization.— 
There are a number of additional evidences of the trend toward reorgan- 
ization of secondary and higher education in harmony with those already 
resummarized. Among them is the marked tendency of the separate col- 
lege in several ways to accommodate itself to the desire of the student 
for an abbreviated period of liberal education. Almost three fourths of 
two hundred randomly selected college catalogues upon examination reveal 
modifications of this nature. Illustrative types are (1) affiliation with 
universities to give combination arts-professional curricula, with the first 
three years in attendance at the college, (2) arrangement to give the 
Bachelor’s degree for two or three years in the college and (a) the fourth 
year in a technical or professional school elsewhere or (b) the completion 
of a technical or professional curriculum elsewhere, (3) preprofessional 
curricula two or three years in length without university affiliation, (4) 
four-year curricula aiming at complete training for certain professions, 
etc. The accommodations may be said to group into two main types, first, 
the provision of shortened preprofessional curricula and, second, the intro- 
duction of professional materials into the offering available to liberal arts 
students. 

Related modifications are, of course, to be found also in our universities. 
A type of especial significance here is the provision, more often in the liberal 
arts unit only than in the university as a whole, of a line of cleavage between 
the second and third years. Six western and mid-western institutions now 
follow this practice, designating the lower pair of years as the “junior col- 
lege,’ “junior division,” or “lower division,” and the upper years by a cor- 
responding name. These lower units take on the characteristics of the period 
of general education by insisting that the student make contact with each 
of several large groups into which the fields of learning are divided and 
sometimes in other ways. In these institutions, as in the separate colleges, 
the student is required to decide upon the specialty to be pursued in senior 
college years by the end of his sophomore or the beginning of his junior 


“ 


year. é oe 
An influence for reorganization is to be found in the extent of elimina- 


tion from colleges and universities. Especially is this true of separate col- 
leges of the Middle West where hardly a half of the student body is carried 
into the junior year. Universities in this territory, on the other hand, seem 
to retain students through longer portions of the four-year period. More- 
over, transfers of students from separate colleges are not so much to other 
colleges as to universities and other institutions of the polytechnic type 
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where training for professions may be had. Both the large extent of elimi- 
nation from college before completion of the course and the extent of trans- 
fer as described are evidences of the relevancy of a shortened period of 
unapplied education. 

The whole trend of enrolment in higher institutions is a series of finger 
posts on the road to reorganization. Although almost all sorts of higher 
schools have shown rapid gains as compared with the population since the 
later eighties, the growth of those of university and polytechnic type has 
been most remarkable. The groups of types numerically most significant, viz., 
state universities, other public institutions, private universities, and men’s 
and coeducational colleges, are now gaining in total enrolment at rates 
roughly equivalent to each other. However, this state of equivalence of 
rates of growth was not reached until institutions of the university and 
polytechnic type had attained the position of numerical dominance that 
must cause changes within them to affect profoundly the trend of internal 
organization in other types. Another important tendency is to be found 
in the fact that men’s and coeducational colleges have slowly but unmis- 
takably been losing ground with respect to the proportions of their students 
enrolled in the last two years, while institutions of the university and poly- 
technic type have held their own or gained. At the same time a declining 
proportion of students, especially of men, are to be found in the last two 
years of liberal arts ‘units in universities. In view of the need for occupa- 
tional training for women, as already pointed out, and its imminence, if 
we may judge from present tendencies, it will not be long before the rapid 
decline for men in liberal arts units will be followed by a similar one for 
women. 

A canvass and comparison of the aims and functions of the high school, 
the college, and the university, as these have in recent years been put for- 
ward by leaders in each field, also argues for reorganization of the sort 
implicit here. Leaders in the secondary field are interestingly near una- 
nimity as to the major objectives of this part of the school system. Those 
expressing themselves concerning the university, while not as near agree- 
ment as are the leaders in the high school field, also manifest some tendency 
to concurrence of judgment. Of the three groups those least in agreement 
are the friends of the college. Most of the aims on which they approach 
concurrence, moreover, are those they hold in common with the friends of 
the secondary school. The comparison leads to the belief that junior college 
reorganization would make for a pronounced clarification of college aims 
and functions and help to bring order out of the current chaos and inter- 
ierence of function in higher education. Extending the acknowledged period 
of secondary education to include the junior college years would at once 
give to these the objectives of the unit below, which would rise to become 
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operative on the new level. At the same time the purposes held to be appro- 
priate for the period of university education would naturally apply to the 
last two college years, the proper point for the beginning of specialization 
for one’s professional destination and for the type of training appropriate 
for the typical age at which the student has arrived by the time he is a 
college junior. 

The European parallel-—Beyond all this, junior college reorganization 
of secondary and higher education has the support of procedure in France 
and Germany, in that it has been found practicable there to terminate the 
period of general education at a point near but slightly lower than the age 
level reached by our college sophomores, and that after passing this point 
the student applies himself to specialization in the university. It may be 
seriously questioned whether we, who aspire to a larger approach to uni- 
versal secondary and higher education, should endeavor to set the typical 
upper limit of unspecialized education at a goal even two years beyond the 
middle of our present college course, especially since the period of general 
education for those who go on, if it terminates at the end of the sophomore 
year, is even now somewhat longer than that of the less democratic Euro- 
pean systems. It is significant that the unmistakable trend with us as shown 
in the foregoing chapters, is toward a period of general education of about 
the same length as that in Europe, rather than toward the longer one where 
the student is expected to complete a four-year period of unapplied collegi- 
ate education before entering upon training for his specialty. 


III. ConcLtupING COMMENT 


Some of our higher institutions, among them both colleges and universi- 
ties, on account of the grip of tradition and a selected persisting clientele, 
will doubtless be able to withstand for a long period the forces of reorgan- 
ization to which attention has been directed in the foregoing chapters of 
Part III. It is not unlikely, moreover, that there may be a place in the 
American system for a small proportion of institutions of the type that 
assumes the longer period of unapplied training before entering upon the 
work of the professional school. In the face of the apparently inevitable 
tendencies of reorganization shown, however, they must come to be regarded 
as atypical, the prevailing type conforming to the trend of reorganization 
as disclosed. The consummation of this type, bringing with it the upward 
extension of the secondary school by the inclusion of junior college years, 
will go far toward justifying those claims of the friends of the new unit 
who insist that it will place in the secondary school all work appropriate to 
it, will foster the evolution of the public school system, will relieve the 
university, and make possible real university functioning (see Purposes Io, 
II, 15, and 16 in the table and figure of Chapter II). As pointed out in the 
concluding paragraphs of the chapter immediately preceding, it will at the 
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same time abate in considerable measure the present-day college entrance 
controversy, which is the more acute because at present both secondary and 
higher institutions presume to give general training. For the current con- 
fusion will be substituted the clarifying influence of more unequivocally 
definable preparatory requirements of professional and other specializa- 
tions. 

The future of the university and of other higher institutions of poly- 
technic type in this impending reorganization is much more clearly discern- 
ible than is that of its sister institutions, the separate four-year college and 
the normal school or teachers’ college. It is doubtless too early to essay 
prophecy concerning them that will approach realization in any significant 
degree, but at least some conjecture can be ventured. As admitted, a small 
proportion of the separate colleges, especially those with a ballast of endow- 
ment and a host of well-to-do and tradition-loving alumni, may be able to 
withstand the inevitable trend and remain institutions affording unspecial- 
ized training throughout a four-year period. Most of them, however, must 
make further accommodations to the trend, serving their generation in the 
way in which it insists upon*being served. For the weaker units this will 
be as junior colleges which will draw their students from secondary schools 
in communities too small to warrant offering the work on the junior college 
level. In time, however, these junior colleges must go the way of the 
private academy in\territory where the public high schools have seen a 
vigorous development. The remainder, for the most part in a better state of 
development than those just referred to, can serve in the dual capacity of 
(1) junior colleges and (2) senior colleges in which certain types of liberal- 
ized occupationalization and specialization are featured. Few such institu- 
tions will be able to afford the variety of opportunities for specialization of 
universities, but they can devote their energies and resources to one or a few, 
e.g., teaching, commerce, home economics, etc. In the remote future the 
junior college division for the reason given will atrophy and these colleges 
will then devote themselves exclusively to the senior college task. 

If the future form and function of the separate college is problematic, 
that of the normal school or teachers’ college is even more so. Perhaps, 
until standards of teacher preparation rise to appropriate heights, the nor- 
mal school, like the private junior college as just predicted, will recruit most 
of its students from communities too small to warrant offering junior col- 
lege work and from among those who desire this type of semiprofessional 
training. As these standards are raised it is conceivable that the teachers’ 
college with four- or five-year curricula will come to articulate with the 
public junior college in such a way as to encourage the prospective student 
to attend there for two years beyond the present high school level and to 
transfer to the teacher-training institution at the opening of his third college 
year. It seems reasonable to expect that the general establishment of junior 
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colleges will, by making the first two years of training on the collegiate 
level more easily accessible, hasten the elevation of standards of teacher 
preparation to the strictly professional level. 

Although one may well question the validity of this prophecy of the 
future of the two types of institution last considered, one thing is certain, 
that the advent of reorganization of secondary school and university along 
lines involving the incorporation of the junior college plan will be reflected 
in them, for the reason that they must adapt themselves to the dominant 
contemporaneous organization of the educational system. 


PART IV 
OVERLAPPING IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE GENERAL SITUATION 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


At least two conceptions of special purposes of the junior college pre- 
sented in Chapter II urge some canvass of the extent of overlapping of 
work in high school and college. These are Numbers 10 and 13 of Group 
II (those affecting the organization of the school system) which anticipate 
that the general establishment of the junior college will place in the sec- 
ondary school all work appropriate to it and will assist in economizing time 
and expense by avoiding duplication. It may be seen from the table and 
figure in the chapter referred to that beliefs of these two types are enter- 
tained by no inconsiderable proportion of those whose statements were 
included in the analysis. 

Something of the better type of thinking which characterizes the belief 
that the college is doing much work of secondary school grade is illustrated 
in the following quotation, although the excerpt itself is drawn from a paper 
not used in the analysis reported in Chapter II and one without expressed 
intent of presenting any part of a case for the junior college movement: 


The wealth of subject-matter offered in a high-school curriculum today often hope- 
lessly outruns any possibility of mastery by a given pupil within a four-year period and 
much therefore remains untouched which the student may possibly wish to attack at a 
later point in his career. The college has been willing in increasing degree to satisfy 
this demand and as a result we find a wide range of identical subjects taught in school 
and college. The mere fact that the two varieties of institution offer the same work 
is not itself conclusive evidence of waste, but a careful study of the situation leads one 
to question whether the present practice is really defensible in all its aspects. 

* * * * * * * 

we tay weil remember that our colleges pursue two lines in their 
Facticd wah lecaard to the school work which they duplicate. In the one case they 
do the seemingly obvious thing and after a student has covered certain ground in school 
he is permitted to proceed in college to the next more advanced stage of the same sub- 
ject. Work in the modern languages may illustrate this case. But in the second in- 
stance, where the colleges offer work which is nominally identical with that done in the 
schools, and entrance credit is given for the same, the student, when once he is safely 
inside the college walls, finds himself set to doing right over again much which he has 
already done in school. This procedure is frequently justified on the ground that the 
work is carried on in college from a more mature and advanced point of view. Getta 
courses in science both physical and biological may illustrate this case 


The only emendation one is moved to make to the description of dupli- 
cation given is that in many instances also strictly secondary school subjects 


1J. R. Angell, The Duplication of School Work by the College. School Review 21: 1-10. 


January, 1913. 
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are begun in the college. Cases in point are beginning courses in modern 
foreign language. 

Another quotation stressing more especially the second expectation of 
avoiding waste through reorganization is made from an address by Super- 
intendent Cammack : 


Economy of time has been a watchword in this association for many years. 
When the same careful scrutiny and effort at elimination is given to the last two years 
of the high school and the first two years of the college that is now being given to the 
last two years of the elementary school and the first two years of the high school, with 
a saving of a year’s time, a like economy of time may be expected. There is much 
that is virtual repetition in the two schools. z 


The issues here concerned are of such a magnitude as to prompt the 
inclusion in this investigation of an extensive inquiry into the degree of 
overlapping in high school and college work from both the standpoints (1) 
of the duplication of identical or similar curricular materials irrespective 
of repetition by any individual student and (2) of duplication which is in 
the nature of such repetition. The approach in the current chapter is by 
means of a canvass from these two standpoints of the general curricular 
situation in high schools and colleges, while in subsequent chapters of Part 
IV, it will be by means of an examination of several courses or subjects of 
study used to illustrate most of the main groups to be found in college 
offerings. More specifically the present chapter will report (a) a study of 
college offerings in which these have been classified as secondary and col- 
legiate; (b) a study on the same basis of work actually taken by students 
in the first two college years; (c) an estimate of the proportion of the work 
taken as shown in (b) which constitutes repetition of that taken in high 
school by the same students; and (d) brief illustration of the conscious 
attempts of the colleges to avoid repetition. 


II. OVERLAPPING IN HicH ScHooL AND COLLEGE OFFERINGS 
THE PROCEDURE 

The colleges included —-The method followed in the first portion of this 
study of overlapping was to classify as (1) secondary, (2) partly secondary, 
and (3) collegiate those portions of the total offering in colleges open to 
freshmen and sophomores. The colleges resorted to were most of those 
whose catalogues had been utilized in the study reported in Chapter III 
presenting the total offering to underclassmen. In that study there were 
represented 114 institutions of the college type located in all sections of the 
country. There was a practically full count of approved institutions of 
this type for New England and the Western and Pacific Coast states, with 
a random selection from the larger number of colleges of the Middle 


271. I. Cammack, The Legitimate Range of Activity of the Junior College in a Puble School 
System. N. E. A. Proceedings, 1917, pp. 724-29. 
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Atlantic, the Southern, and the North Central sections. A total of eighty- 
six of these colleges is represented in the study reported here, including for 
New England and the West all those represented in the earlier study, ice., 
sixteen and ten, respectively, and twenty randomly selected for each of the 
three remaining sections. 

Major features of the procedure in classification—As the courses open 
to students during their first two years of attendance had already been 
noted in the earlier study, there remained the task of classifying these on 
the three levels designated above and making the necessary computations 
of credit totals and percentages found for each level. This was no simple 
task, as it involved the careful reading of each course description concerned 
in a wide variety of fields in all of the eighty-six college catalogues. It 
should also be stated at the outset that there are not available anything 
like absolute criteria to be used in a study of this sort which will make it 
possible to assume that the results reported are more than approximations 
to the actual situation. On the other hand, it is believed that, with minor 
exceptions, the attitude maintained throughout may be regarded as con- 
servative and that other investigators in the field would have classified’ 
larger proportions of the offerings on the secondary and partly secondary 
levels. Subsequent chapters will provide additional corroboration for the 
decisions reported in this section. 

Classification of courses——Because much, of the significance of this 
study depends upon the basis of classification made, these will be set forth 
in some detail. 

(1) It must be made clear in the first place that the classification of a 
course as secondary does not assume that the course is identical in level with 
a high school course, but it does assume that there is a very large measure 
of identity in content of courses frequently listed in high school offerings. 
In order to decide with something like assurance that such courses are or 
are not often found in high schools the person tabulating had before him a 
table of the frequencies of appearance of subjects of study and courses in 
approximately 250 high schools randomly selected and distributed over the 
entire country. In order to economize space and also because there can be’ 
little actual need for it in understanding the materials presented, this tabu- 
lar frequency is not reproduced here. 

(2) The bases of classifying courses as partly secondary are more com- 
plex and, on this account, are generously illustrated : 

a. Courses which are sometimes, but not frequently, offered in high 
schools, as the short story, intermediate courses in the modern languages, 
(i.e, beyond the second year course in high school), etc. 

b. Courses to which students presenting varying high school prepara- 
tion in the particular field are sometimes admitted on the same level, as 
general biology, home economics, etc. 
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c. Courses in which there are many materials common to high school 
courses, but presumably less than for those classified as secondary. Ilus- 
trations are English poetry, inorganic chemistry for those with a high 
school unit, and elementary accounting. 

d. Introductory courses given in high school most commonly as 
semester courses, but more frequently in college as year courses, e.g., 
principles of economics, American government and politics. 

e. Courses in which the difference in level between high school and 
college is rather wide, owing to the fact that the high school course is 
usually given in the earlier years, e.g., physiography, botany. 

f. Courses which are introductory college courses but which are 
usually administered with a prerequisite which puts them on a different 
level, as general physics. 

(3) All other courses found were classified as strictly collegiate. 

As it is impracticable to make here a complete tabular presentation of 
the approximately 1200 different courses found during the canvass with a 
separate list for each of the subjects represented, a further brief descrip- 
tion of procedure in classification followed in each subject or subject group 
is provided at this point as a running commentary in the order in which 
these subjects appear in Table CX XI, which shows the numbers of semester 
hours and percentages of the total amount of work open to students of 
junior college classification on each of the three levels, as well as the per- 
centages on the first and second levels combined. After the details of 
method have been made clear, the major findings will be briefly indicated. 

Procedure in each subject or subject group—lIn English the following 
courses have been classified as secondary: freshman composition or rhetoric, 
freshman composition and literature (first courses), and certain other ele- 
mentary combination courses not appearing as frequently as those named. 
As partly secondary have been classified the short story, introduction to Eng- 
lish literature (a study of types or without description), English poetry, 
English literature before the nineteenth century, English literature of the 
nineteenth century, etc. Under collegiate have been grouped a total of more 
than a hundred different titles of which the following are illustrative: ad- 
vanced composition, expository writing, argumentative composition, history 
of the English language, lyric poetry, the development of English prose, 
Victorian prose, the English novel, Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Browning, Tennyson, etc. From these illustrations the courses on the third 
level are seen to be mostly in the nature of advanced differentiations, not the 
broader more comprehensive courses to be found in the lower levels. No 
courses in public speaking have been placed on the secondary and only two, 
general public speaking and argumentation and debate, on the partly second- 
ary level. All others in this field have been classified as collegiate, although 
some might justifiably have been placed with the two named. 
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The division of comparative literature was provided to include scattering 
courses found mainly in departments of Greek, Latin, or English literature. 
Illustrative courses are Greek literature in English, great modern writers, 
types of great literatures, and the drama from Shakespeare to Ibsen. All 
in this group were classed as collegiate. 

All courses in Greek, elementary or advanced, were classified as collegiate, 
on the ground that the tabulation of high school offerings referred to shows 
that this language has well-nigh disappeared from the public secondary school. 
Careful reconsideration might warrant regarding at least the first collegiate 
year course as on the secondary level. This would reduce by almost a half 
the collegiate materials in this subject. As tradition makes a distinct divid- 
ing line between high school and college Latin, the offerings in this subject 
distribute to two levels only, the secondary and the collegiate. Courses de- 
scribed as containing the materials standard for high school such as ele- 
mentary Latin and Caesar, Cicero (orations usually found in high school 
courses) and Vergil’s Aeneid, were placed in the former group; all others, 
in the latter. 

The procedure followed in the modern foreign languages excepting Ital- 
wan and Russian, which were tabulated as strictly collegiate, may be illus- 
trated for French: courses designated as elementary French or those 
indicated in the catalogues as those in lieu of which the first two years of 
high school work in this language are accepted, were classed as secondary ; 
intermediate or second year courses, as partly secondary; and all other 
courses as collegiate, among them such courses as conversation and composi- 
tion; the French novel in the nineteenth century, nineteenth-century drama, 
and Hugo and the romantic school. 

Courses in mathematics reported as higher algebra, solid geometry, and 
trigonometry were classed as secondary; college algebra (because of over- 
lapping with higher algebra made apparent in a subsequent chapter) and 
combination of this and the preceding courses, as well as separate courses 
in spherical trigonometry and unified or combined courses for freshmen, were 
classed in the second group; all others, beginning with analytic geometry, 
were grouped as collegiate. Other illustrations of this group are the dif- 
ferential and integral calculus, advanced college algebra, algebraic theory, 
and advanced combined courses. 

The only courses in chemistry classed on the first level were those in 
general inorganic open to students without a high school course in this 
field, while almost the only one classed as partly secondary is the course 
bearing the same name but open only to those having had the high school 
unit. Courses regarded as collegiate are qualitative, quantitative, organic, 
physical, etc. No courses in biology were placed in the secondary group, but 
the following were tabulated as partly secondary: general biology, elemen- 
tary or general botany (first course), elementary or general zoology (first 
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course), physiology and hygiene, etc. Among the host of differentiations— 
approximately a hundred—grouped as collegiate are fungi, forest botany, 
embryology, bacteriology, mammalian anatomy, etc. As some colleges offer 
courses in “elementary” physics (open without prerequisites), these were 
classed as secondary; the courses in general physics administered with pre- 
requisites were tabulated as partly secondary ; all other courses, as collegiate. 
Only such courses in the department of geology as bore the names physiog- 
raphy and meteorology were counted as being partly secondary ; all others, 
including elementary geology, were placed in the group on the highest level. 
Courses in astronomy were all regarded as collegiate. 

Two courses only in the department of history were classified as second- 
ary: medieval and modern European, when combined in a single course, 
and American. Careful reconsideration might shift these more properly to 
the middle level. Nevertheless, the large extent of identity in the high 
school and college courses in American history shown in Chapter XXXIV 
gives no small support to the classification as just reported. The following 
are the most frequently recurring of the courses tabulated as partly second- 
ary: modern Europe, medieval Europe, Greek and Roman, Ancient, Greek, 
Roman, and English. The courses tabulated as collegiate mount to a total 
of seventy-five and cover a wide variety of advanced specializations like the 
French Revolution, Renaissance and Reformation, modern Germany, Eng- 
land since 1776, the: Civil War and reconstruction, and American constitu- 
tional history. 

Political science, economics, and sociology contain no courses properly 
to be designated as clearly of high school equivalence, although each ‘depart- 
ment includes some offerings that may be regarded as partly secondary. In 
political science the single offering so classified is the first course offered 
commonly bearing some such title as American government and _ politics. 
In the second of these departments courses so classified are principles 
of economics, introduction to economics, and economic history; in sociology, 
introduction to or elementary sociology and social problems. Illustrations 
of what were tabulated as of strictly collegiate character are: in political 
science—comparative governments, municipal governments, international law, 
American diplomacy ; in economics—economic history of the United States, 
labor problems, transportation, and commercial organization; in sociology— 
immigration, the family, and social psychology. 

All courses in geography were classed as collegiate, despite grounds for 
placing some in the middle class. All courses in philosophy (twenty-three 
different titles), psychology (fifteen), Bible and religion (sixty-eight), and 
education (thirty-three) were similarly grouped. 

Occasional courses of the following character in art were classed as sec- 
ondary: free-hand drawing, design, applied arts and crafts, commercial arts. 
Studio practice was classed as partly secondary, while all other courses, such 
as history of sculpture and painting, classical archeology, medieval art and 
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historic ornament, were placed in the college group. A wide variety of 
courses in music, like elementary harmony, appreciation, ear-training and 
sight singing, and rudiments of music were tabulated as secondary, while 
advanced harmony, counterpoint, and the individual instruction in voice and 
on instruments, because infrequently appearing in high schools, were re- 
garded as collegiate. 

First courses in physical training were designated as secondary, hygiene 
and related materials as partly secondary, with all other courses including 
military training as collegiate. 

Most of the courses in home economics, because of the frequency of 
appearance of similar but perhaps not identical materials in high schools, 
were designated as partly secondary. Among these are cookery, foods, 
clothing and textiles, millinery, dressmaking, home decoration, home nursing, 
etc. In the group headed engineering and industrial courses in mechanical 
drawing, wood-working, and shop work were considered as on the secondary 
level, while a scattering of courses like mechanical drawing and machine 
design and elements of architectural drawing were located as partly second- 
ary. More clearly of collegiate grade are descriptve geometry, surveying, 
etc. Of the very meager offerings in agriculture, general agriculture was 
classed as secondary, the few remaining hours of credit available being dis- 
tributed to the two higher levels. Of the courses in commerce, bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting, and secretarial subjects were regarded as second- 
ary; elementary accounting, business law, business English, etc., as partly 
secondary ; other courses, some perhaps just as properly to be grouped with 
economics as under this head, among them insurance, investments and mar- 
keting, as collegiate. Courses in journalism were all placed in the highest 
group. 

WHat THE CANVASS DISCLOSES 

During such examination of Table CXXI as has been necessary for an 
understanding of the procedure followed the reader has doubtless become 
aware of its chief significances. They will, notwithstanding, be at this 
point concisely reviewed. The departments in which the college offers con- 
siderable work classed as secondary, taking both amounts and percentages 
into account, are English, most of the foreign languages, chemistry and 
physics among the sciences, history, art, music, and the engineering and in- 
dustrial group. Those in which it offers little or none on this level are public 
speaking, comparative literature, Greek, Italian, biology, geology, astronomy, 
the social sciences, philosophy, psychology, Bible and religion, education, and 
home economics. A glance down the partly secondary columns will show 
that several of the departments in the latter list, viz., public speaking, biology, 
geology, political science, economics, sociology, and home economics, are 
added to the number in which work of secondary or partly secondary grade 
is offered. In fact, of the total number of twenty-nine departments of any 
considerable magnitude when measured by the total number of hours of 
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work offered, only sixteen contain no work on secondary; ten, no work on 
partly secondary; and eight, no work either on the secondary or partly sec- 
ondary level. It is noticeable also that the proportions of this work are 
in most instances very large. 


TABLE CXXI 
NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF SEMESTER Hours in Eacu DEPARTMENT CLASSIFIED AS 
(1) Seconpary, (2) Partty SECONDARY (3) SECONDARY AND PARTLY 
SECONDARY COMBINED AND (4) COLLEGIATE 


ParRTLy SECONDARY AND 
SECONDARY SECONDARY ParTLy SECONDARY * COLLEGIATE 

DrFPraRTMENT ——— eee 
Semester Per Semester | Per Semester Per | Semester Per 
Hours Cent Hours Cent Hours Cent | Hours Cent 
nglish@eem- eerste | 919 42.4 131 6.1 Toso) 48.5 | ie sie 
Public Speaking ... | ae a, 256 30.5 | 256 390.5 392 | 60.5 

Comparative Litera- | | | 
tUnG Lec soeceyes : | 155 | 100.0 
Greek ee es nee a BS vas he 3283 100.0 
Satine: cetera as 526 27 Be Sa 520) Weezer 1,417 72.9 
Hrench aye orem cite 625 30.7 527 25.9 1,152 | 56.6 881 43.4 
Geran meee ateer: 561 | 28.6 507 | 25.8] 1,068 | 54.4 807 | 45.6 
STUER ccocoscecs | SOS EES 720 461 | 29.2 1,046 | 66.2 | 535. | 33.8 
Keb soboocsoave | ecaigeaees ie oe ae vet 216 | 100.0 
SriGehint Sseecasgeut 12 40.0 6 20.0 18 60.0 | 12 40.0 
Mathematics ...... 277 17.7 501 37.8 868 55.5 696 44.5 
Chemistiverer recs 628 22.5 153 8.2 Ghent | webicyre|| setae) 58.3 
Biology .......... =a woo! “1084 deag3 | oka ages) Syazonueee 
MES. ococdaaces 278 2185 608 47.0 886 68.5 406 31.5 
Geology d2caceeece Sah atte 76 14.5 76 14.5 449 85.5 
INGCHONOI Yee sers Soak sh een eet ere Bate Bue 213 | 100.0 
History esas ce 472 | 242! 806 | 46.0] 1,368 | 70.2 581 | 208 
Political Science... | A ee 172 | 40.2 172 || 40.2 256 50.8 
Economics Po wadierets | ERs lh gs te 339 64.8 330 | 64.8 | 184 35.2 
SOCIOL OS VAN: as» ewe 154 61.9 154 61.9 95 | 38.1 
Geoetaphy ....... Siete Bot Aon Sar, i ee 71 | 100.0 
Piilosophvameenriter eis are aot tt) ee ee aoe 343 | 100.0 
(PSy.cholocvae eee fats ae i oe oo ipa CUR | 332 | 100.0 
Bible and Religion. . Berks ees anlar oe vod ol, 80S Mite 
Eidicationueyeeenre ore ae ae Sica Ser nee 300 7008 
ATE Tots. ateee 72 | 13.8 75 | 140} 147 | 275| 386 | gag 
Music ames ts 300 | 81.2 a ree 300 | 81.2 | 70 | 188 

Physical Education | | | 

: | | 
and Hygiene we Sis one 38 | 527 ioe | ey? 34 ears 
Military Training.. eke ee Be iol Pe Sb 69 | 100.0 
Home Economics . . ron ote 484 | 93.8 484 | 93.8 | 32 6.2 

Engineering and | 
Industrial ...... 153 | 20.7 50 | 97 203 | 30.4 313 6a8 
Agriculture ....... 14 | 40.0 6) 17.4 20 | 57.1 | 15 | 42.9 
Commerce SiC Zep | IL7 | 132 55.5 160 67.2 78 32.8 
Jounnaliciieeseerne ee ae at | 

ae ee ee 
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The general trend is made more apparent in Table CXXII which pre- 
sents the amounts and percentages of work on these several levels after 
drawing the departments into a smaller number of homogeneous groups. 
The interpretation of this table is facilitated by Figure 78. At the foot of 
both table and figure will be found the percentages of all work (exclusive 
of physical education and military training) offered which has been judged 
to be on these three levels. The salient facts are that a full fifth of all 
work offered to freshmen and sophomores in these eighty-six colleges is 
secondary and almost a fourth is partly secondary as herein defined, 
1.e., between two fifths and a half is secondary and partly secondary, the 
remainder being more strictly collegiate. While the proportions in the sev- 
eral subject groups differ, except for that designated as philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, etc., which includes none, all contain large proportions of work below 
the collegiate classification. 

TABLE CXXII 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF SEMESTER Hours In Eacu Susyect Group CLASSIFIED 
As (1) Srconpary, (2) Partty Seconpary, (3) SECONDARY AND PARTLY 
SECONDARY COMBINED, AND (4) COLLEGIATE 


ParTLy SECONDARY AND 
SECONDARY | SECONDARY ParTLy SECONDARY COLLEGIATE 
Group site SESS | ; 
| Semester Per Semester Per Semester ; Per Semester Per 
Hours Cent Hours | Cent Hours Cent Hours Cent 
English and public | | 
speaking” ....:5.. | 919 | 31.0 | 387 13.0 1,300 44.0 1,659 56.0 
Ancient languages. | 526 16.6 | ane mere 526 16.6 | 2,628 | 83.4 
Modern languages. . 1,783 30.6 1,501 PALG) || ai pseyl 56.3 2,559 43.7 
All foreign / | | 
languages ...... pe 2300 ni 25,70 ead, 501 16.7 | 3,810 42.4! 5,187 57.6 
Mathematics ...... e277 T7277 sor | 37.8; 868 | 55.5 696 | 44.5 
a Le o0s 1 144 | 3,801 4-304 2797 | 44.5 | 3,490 | 55.5 
Social subjects..... 472 | 14.6 1,561 48.5 | 2,033 63.1 1,187 36.9 
Philosophy, psychol- | | | | 
Bey TERO) 2 even eee eee nee te reset tet te AL B73, 1 £00.0 
Esthetic subjects... 372.:—«|:s«4iz.2 | 75 8.3 447 | 49.5 | 456 | 50.5 
Occupational 
SUDIECTSE. oo nae ee | 195 13.9 | 672 47.9 867 61.8 | C37 eee 
Att SUBJECTS...... 5,450 20.0 6,678 24.5 | 12,128 | 44.6 | 15,085 55.4 


III. OvERLAPPING IN Work TAKEN BY Two HuNDRED COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Deviation from the procedure in the foregoing study.—Merely tabulating 
the courses offered to underclassmen, as was done in the foregoing study, 
although it brings significant results, cannot be regarded as furnishing a full 
description of the extent to which work of the junior college years is of 
secondary or partly secondary grade. A more complete account is provided 
by a study of the sort now to be reported, which shows the work actually 
taken by a group of students during their first two years in college. ihe 
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students in this instance were two hundred men and women who entered 
the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts of the University of Minne- 
sota in the fall of 1920 and continued their residence during the two succeed- 
ing academic years ending in June, 1922. These students constitute an 
unselected group, being the first two hundred in alphabetical arrangement. 


Group 0 Ra eae 100 
English and Public Speaking | On 7 
Ancient Languages 
Modern Languages WU’ 


Ci TE 
me27_— a 
Science MM ET) 
Social Subjects WM 


Philosophy, Psychology, etc. 


All Toreign Lansuages 


Mathematics 


Aesthetic Subjects 


__ 
Vi 
 V// 
a ee ee Pe ee ee 


O 05 50 T 100 
Figure 78 
Percentages of work offered in the first two college years of secondary, partly 
secondary, and collegiate grades (black, secondary; shaded, partly secondary; 
in outline, collegiate) 


Occupational Subjects 
All Subjects 


The findings—The table (CXXIII) presenting the results is also iden- 
tical in form with Table CXXII, except that a column of total credits has 
been included and that the numbers of credits refer to quarter and not 
semester hours. Here again large proportions of the work are seen to be 
of secondary and of partly secondary classifications. In fact, as is shown 
in Table CXXIV and Figure 79, which essay comparisons of the propor- 
tions resulting from the two methods of study, the percentages of the lower 
classes of work actually taken are far in excess of those offered. In five 
groups of subjects—i.e., all except science, social subjects, and in the philo- 
sophical, esthetic, and occupational groups—there is a larger proportion of 
secondary materials; in five groups there is a larger proportion of partly 
secondary materials; and in all but three groups there is a larger proportion 
of both secondary and partly secondary materials. In most instances the 
differences are marked. In harmony with this are the percentages for all 
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subjects shown at the foot of Table CXXIV and Figure 79, which indicate 
an increase when the second method is used of almost ten per cent in the 
secondary and of about twenty-five per cent in the partly secondary portions. 


AMM RIA, (C)O-,Q Nu 
AMOUNTS AND PERCENTAGES OF WoRK TAKEN DURING THEIR First Two YEARS By Two 
Hunprep STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE oF ScreNcE, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


| SECONDARY 
SECONDARY PaRTLY | AND PARTLY COLLEGIATE 
| TorTar SECONDARY SECONDARY 
Susyect Group CrepDIT oe z ee ee 
Hours | | Per Per | | Per | Per 
| Hours | Cent | Hours| Cent | Hours | Cent Hours Cent 
“as >) er 
Beli shawmese ces sass: 4,086 | 2,001} 73.2! 375! 9.2| 3,366) 82.4] 720 17.6 
Ancent languases ..| 268 | 135| 50.4) .../|,... 135| 50.4/ 133 40.6 
Modern languages ... B4050 ull 1,360 | 39.2] 1,354| 39.1] 2,714 rikeule GAS 258] 
All foreign languages | 3,733 | 1,495 | 40.0; 1,354] 36.2| 2,849) 76.3; 884 PRG 
iathematics sane...) | O55 425 64.9 95) 14.5 520| 79.4] 135 20.6 
SG 55a | 2,289 | 41! 1.8] 1,639| 71.6| 1,680] 73.4! 609 26.6 
Social subjects ...... | 5,046 165; 3.3) 3,574| 70.8| 3,639] 74.1] 1,307 25.9 
Philosophical subjects | 1,264 | ‘ep ey iipciieen aidan: ey | 1,264 100.0 
Esthetic subjects .... 35214 | 06 | 272 een re ae 06| 27.2| 25614! 728 
Occupational subjects | 70 | 6| 86] 37] 529| 43| 61.4) 27 38.6 
(a Posey | I osraee 
PAT em ners iain, F | 17,4054 | 5,219 | 20.8! 7,074! 40.4| 12,293] 70.2! 5,2021%4! 20.8 


TABLE CXXIV 
COMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGES OF WoRK OFFERED IN EIGHTY-Stx COLLEGES AND WorK 
TAKEN DURING First Two Years BY Two HunprEep STUDENTS IN COLLEGE 
oF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Minnesota Wuicu Is SECONDARY, PARTLY SECONDARY, 
AND COLLEGIATE IN CHARACTER 


1. SECONDARY 2. Partiy SEc- 3. SUM OF 4. COLLEGIATE 
| Work ONDARY WoRK I AND 2 Work 
Susjyect Group <= —— = 
| Offer- | Offer- | | Offer- Offer- 
| ings | Taken ings | Taken | ings Taken ings Taken 
MeOMISH cones cei soe dns s | 310! 73.2] 13.0 |. 92| 440{ 824 | 56.0] 17.6 
Ancient languages..... | 166] 50.4 ee | pone 1G:0 te 60:47). 83-4 4) 40.0 
Modern languages ..... | 306] 39.2) 25.7| 301) 563) 783) 43.7 | 21.7 
All foreign languages.. | 25.7| 40.0; 16.7| 36.2} 424) 763] 576] 237 
Mathematics .......... | 77]! 64.21 378} 358] 55.5 | 1000} 44.5 ste 
SOIC.” Bos sanomnocse | 14.4 eee 30; 1 72.0 44.5 | 72.9 Beets ag 
pocialesubyjects.......-- 14.6 3.3 | 48.5 | 70.8 (an || Geb) SfoNfs) 25.9 
Philosophical subjects..  ... ire ee Saint | Stab PELOO- Onli LOO:0 
Esthetic subjects....... | 41.2 27.2 83-2. 49.5 | 27.2} 50.5 72.8 
Occupational subjects.. 13.9 8.6 47.9 | 52.9 61.8 61.4 38.2 38.6 
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Figure 79 


Comparison of percentages of (A) work offered in the first two college years 
and (B) work actually taken by 200 college students which are secondary, partly 
secondary, and collegiate (black, secondary; shaded, partly secondary; in outline, 


collegiate) 
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ITV. OVERLAPPING IN THE Nature oF REPETITION 

Overlapping which constitutes repetition for the individual student.—Up 
to this point in the materials on overlapping of high school and college courses 
attention has been centered on the first type of duplication referred to in 
the quotation from President Angell’s paper, that which concerns the ap- 
pearance in the collegiate offerings of materials identical or partially iden- 
tical with those available in the high school below. One aspect of the 
general situation still requires examination, that to which he refers as “the 
second instance,” where the student is required, after having been granted 
entrance credit for certain subjects, to repeat the materials represented in 
those subjects. Interest here focuses upon work taken in both high school 
and college by the same student or group of students. To ascertain the 
extent of such overlapping as is in the nature of actual repetition, the work 
taken in high school and in college (first two years) by the two hundred 
students the content of whose collegiate curricula was studied for the sec- 
tion immediately preceding was compared. The results of the comparison 
are presented in Table CXXV. 


TAREE CXXOV 
Totat NuMBERS OF UNITS AND PERCENTAGES OF THEIR High ScHoot Work EstTIMATED 
To Be DUPLICATED DURING THE First Two YEARS BY Two HuNprED STUDENTS 
IN THE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


TotaL NUMBER NUMBER OF Per Cent 
Susyect Group oF Units Units or Units 
REPRESENTED DupLicatTED DuPLICATED 

Dat ose SAS eee 819 1/3 | 208 1/8 36.4 
Ancient languages .............. 333 1/2 2 0.6 
Modern languages’ .......2..2.. B32 39 2/3 12.0 
All foreign languages ......... 665 4I 2/3 6.3 
Mathematics: ca few cies adelonness os 473 41/6 0.9 
SECIS? | Shai aie re tate eter aes 306 5/6 34 0.3 
SOCIAL SHIT ECES ais eat eas tera Ge 507 102 1/6 20.1 
Philosophical subjects ........ 61/2 1/2 Wop 
Ssthetie Subjects: ..e2 «sane 85 32/3 4.3 
Occupational subjects ........ 341 I 0.3 
INE caer ag SAS COO CRONE 3,203 2/3 4857/24 | 14.9 


As may be judged from the total number of units reported, very few 


students of this group entered with less than four units of high school work 
in English. Freshman English as administered in the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts of the University of Minnesota is composed of both 
rhetoric and literature, the latter not adhering closely to the content of the 
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typical first course in this field in colleges, a course which is usually desig- 
nated as the “history of English literature” or the “survey course” in Eng- 
lish literature. Since we are here concerned with the typical or general 
situation rather than that in the University of Minnesota, overlapping will be 
estimated on the former basis, although the extent of repetition thus indi- 
cated is probably considerably in excess of the actual amount in the institu- 
tion concerned. The writer feels that, on the basis of the materials of the 
two chapters immediately following, he is easily within the truth when he 
assumes that the typical two first college courses, freshman composition and 
history of English literature, repeat for the students who have had four units 
of high school English at least one and a half units per student, and that, for 
the small proportion of students offering three units for admission, three 
fourths of this amount. This turns out, as seen in the last column of Table 
CXXV, to be an estimated repetition of 36.4 per cent. 

On account of the standardization of courses in Latin, the predominant 
ancient language studied, there is little repetition in this field although 
there is doubtless more than the fractional percentage indicated. On the 
assumption that two years of a modern language in the high school are the 
equivalent of as many quarters in the same language in college and that 
subsequent college work taken by the student is a continuation—not always 
a tenable assumption—there is also little repetition in this field. Such as 
has been computed has its origin in demotion of the student to more ele- 
mentary work without loss of entrance credit where an instructor decides 
that preliminary work in high school has not been well done, and this may 
at least in part not mean real repetition. The facts of the chapter on over- 
lapping in French do not lead to a conclusion of a large extent of repetition 
for the individual student, except where he has taken his elementary 
French in some high school which exceeds the typical amount of ground 
covered. The chapter referred to discovers high school courses of this 
sort. 

The amounts and percentages shown for mathematics are likewise 
based on the assumption that the courses taken in college are distinctly 
continuous with those pursued in high school by the same students, for 
instance, that college algebra begins where higher algebra leaves off. This 
assumption is rendered untenable in Chapter XXXII, which shows a large 
amount of overlapping of the former course upon the latter and justifies 
an estimated overlapping much in excess of that indicated in Table CXXV. 

The table indicates a total duplication for these two hundred students 
of slightly less than a tenth of all science accepted for entrance. The three 
sciences really influential in this result are botany, zoology (animal biology), 
and physics, which were pursued both in high school and college by thir- 
teen, eleven, and fifteen students, respectively. As the University of 
Minnesota administers separate courses in general inorganic chemistry for 
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those who have and those who have not had high school chemistry, reduc- 
ing the credit carried by that taken by the former group one third, repe- 
tition was assumed in the case of one student only who, having chemistry 
in high school, took the longer college course. The assumption here is 
doubtless far short of the actual extent of duplication, as may be deduced 
from the chapter on overlapping in chemistry (XXXIII). Owing to the 
relatively small percentage of colleges making recognition of high school 
chemistry of the sort just described as operative in the University of Min- 
nesota—as may be seen in the next section of the current chapter—the 
extent of repetition for colleges generally must be much in excess of the 
9.3 per cent computed. 

The large extent of duplication estimated for the social subjects arises 
for the most part in the repetition primarily of materials in modern and 
American history, civics (political science), and economics, although there 
is an occasional repetition in English history. The numbers of students 
pursuing the courses represented both in high school and college were, 
respectively, 41, 17, 68, 19, and 4. The course first referred to was usually 
listed for a full unit of credit; the second, sometimes for a third, some- 
times for a half, and sometimes also for a full unit; the remaining courses 
were usually one-third or one-half unit courses in the high school. The 
chapters in Part IV dealing with overlapping in American history and 
economics, although not touching all courses here concerned, lend full 
support to the extent of repetition assumed. 

As the total amount of repetition ascertained in the three remaining 
groups of subjects in Table CXXV is almost negligible, no further word 
of comment will be made concerning them. 

The amount and proportion of repetition for al] subjects is shown in 
the lowest row of figures. On the basis of the assumptions as described, 
the latter turns out to be 14.9 per cent. However, owing to the conserva- 
tive character of most of these assumptions as pointed out in explaining 
the table, the actual repetition of materials can hardly be less than a full 
fifth of all the work taken in the high school by such a group of students. 
This is the equivalent of four fifths of a high school year. Even after 
allowance is made for some measure of review to add to the fixation of 
fundamental skills accomplished only by means of extended drill, what 
remains is a big price to pay for our attempts to divide secondary education 
between two separate institutions. Much of this repetition must be owing 
solely to the failure of those giving instruction on the higher levels to know 
what is done in the secondary school. 


V. Current Errorrs To Avoid REPETITION 


The foregoing section affords ample illustration of the variation in the 
extent to which there is conscious effort to avoid repetition. The situation 
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in chemistry supplies an instance of an effort to recognize repetition by 
shortening the analogous course in college for those who have had it in 
high school. The social subjects represent the opposite extreme where no 
concessions are made to those who have had similar courses in the lower 
schools. 

This brief section is devoted to a partial examination of the extent to 
which a large number of higher institutions are aware of the dangers of 
waste through repetition and have made arrangements to obviate it. Al- 
though partial, it is sufficiently complete to warrant the conclusions which 
are drawn. 

The catalogues of the eighty-six colleges used in the first section of 
this chapter were examined to note any evidences of devices for avoiding 
the waste of repetition in English. Only one such item of evidence ap- 
peared during the examination: one college makes it possible for fresh- 
men to be excused from the course in freshman rhetoric by passing an 
examination at the beginning of the year. 

The standardization of course sequences in older subjects like the 
ancient languages and mathematics seems to satisfy the colleges on the 
score of overlapping, as no special adjustments appear in these: fields, 
despite what is almost a certainty of repetition somewhat similar to that 
in higher and college algebra as shown in a subsequent chapter. 

In approximately ninety per cent of the colleges two units of high 
school modern language are counted the equivalent of a year of college 
work, the student with the former amount to his credit being admitted to 
second year college courses in the same language. 

Chemistry is the only one of the college sciences in which there is any 
extent of effort to recognize the fact of overlapping. In all others there is 
seldom if ever administrative acknowledgment, other than giving entrance 
credit, that the student has had a high school course in an identical line. 
Even in chemistry only twenty-four, or less than thirty per cent, of the 
total of eighty-six colleges make such acknowledgment. Of these twenty- 
four, thirteen reduce the number of semester hours (by an average of 4.4 
hours) required for the completion of the college course in general inorganic 
chemistry. Among these are five colleges which save the student as much 
as one year and three a half year in entering advanced courses. The prin- 
cipal remaining form of recognition is simply the offering of a special 
course in general inorganic chemistry to students offering a high school 
unit in this subject, the total number of credits for the course being the 
same as that for the regular beginning course, and concluding by putting 
those students no further up the sequence in the department than those 
who have taken the course for those entering without high school chem- 
istry. There were nine such institutions. 
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In all the social subjects students who have had no high school course 
in a particular field enter the same courses as those who present half or 
whole units of admission in the same field. 

There is, thus, an all too common disregard in the college of what the 
student has compassed in his period of high school training and, moreover, 
no notable tendency in the direction of proper recognition. The situation 
is not likely to experience early improvement for the reason already men- 
tioned in this chapter, that the work repeated is given in two distinct 
institutions, the upper of which is ignorant of and constitutionally dis- 
parages the work done in the lower. 


VI. SuMMaARY AND ANTICIPATION 


The statements of President Angell quoted in the opening paragraphs 
of the current chapter are seen to have ample justification in facts pre- 
sented. There is much that is secondary in character in the offerings to 
students in the first two years of their college careers. Of all work offered 
in these years more than a fifth is clearly secondary and an even larger 
amount is partly secondary, the total proportion of work designated as 
both secondary and partly secondary ranging between two fifths and a 
half of the entire offering. All these proportions are strikingly augmented 
when the computations are based on the work actually taken by a group 
of students. In this instance almost a third is secondary, a generous two 
fifths partly secondary, and almost three fourths in both these classifica- 
tions. These figures are, of course, in excess of the proportion of actual 
repetition of high school work, but this mounts to something like a fifth 
of the full high school curriculum, or four fifths of a high school year. 
Moreover, there is no notable tendency in the direction of recognition in 
anything like a systematic way in the college of high school work previ- 
ously covered. Here are facts of vital import to the problem of the organ- 
ization of secondary and higher education in this country—(1) a wide 
extent of overlapping in the materials of high school and collegiate instruc- 
tion and (2) a large amount of actual repetition by the individual student. 

The seven chapters next following present the results of intensive 
studies of overlapping in special fields of instruction common to’ high school 
and college: English literature, English composition, French, mathematics, 
chemistry, American history, and economics. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


OVERLAPPING IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


J. PRELIMINARY -CONSIDERATIONS 


The courses upon which attention was focussed.—Any comprehensive 
study of the overlapping of high school and college English must examine 
both ‘its two chief phases, literature and composition. The latter will be 
given separate treatment in the chapter next following, while the former 
will be considered here. In this chapter report will be made upon the 
results of a special investigation of the extent of similarity and difference 
of those portions of the high school offering in English devoted to the his- 
tory of English literature and of the course bearing that name or one 
closely allied to it, e.g., “survey course in English literature,” as adminis- 
tered in colleges. The high school material is not always presented as a 
separate course, but it is nevertheless a standard constituent of the work 
in English in the lower unit. In the college it is usually offered as a separate 
course and is the most common first course in English literature available 
to students there. Comparison is also made of (a) the English literature 
studied throughout the high school course in English, whether or not read 
in conjunction with the portions dealing with the history of English liter- 
ature and (b) the literature read in connection with the college survey 
course. 

Number and distribution of institutions represented —The institutions 
appealed to for information touching their courses were randomly selected 
from among cities having a population of 7500 or more. As the question- 
naires in this field were inevitably formidable, the proportion of usable re- 
sponses was found to be so small that it was necessary to send out a second 
group of inquiries, some of these going to states outside those originally 
included. This accounts for the fact that the geographical distribution is 
somewhat wider than for English composition as shown in the following 
chapter. 

Replies usable in various parts of the study came from twenty-eight 
high schools in the eight following states: Illinois, ro schools; Iowa, 3; 
Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 2; Missouri, 2; Pennsylvania, 1; South Dakota, 
1; and Wisconsin, 8. Replies similarly usable were returned from twenty- 
nine colleges and universities in the fifteen following states: Colorado, 1 
college ; Connecticut, 1; Hlinois, 4; Indiana, 5; Iowa, 4; Kansas, 1; Massa- 
chusetts, 1; Minnesota, 1; Missouri, 1; New York, 1; Ohio, 4; Oklahoma, 
1; South Dakota, 1; Virginia, 1; and Wisconsin, 2. 

The predominant classification of students—In sixteen of the twenty- 
eight high schools represented this survey course is taken predominantly 
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by seniors; in eight, by juniors; and in four, by juniors and seniors. In 
the group of schools last named the course is begun by students when 
juniors and completed while they are seniors. In colleges it is almost ex- 
clusively what may be referred to as a junior college course, being taken 
predominantly by freshmen and sophomores. It is, therefore, almost 
always taken late in high school and early in college. 

Time requirements of the course—High school courses range widely 
as to the number of weeks devoted to this portion of the English offering, 
extending in fact from nine weeks for the shortest to fifty-seven weeks for 
the longest, period. However, eighteen of the twenty-eight cases range 
between thirty-six and forty weeks, i.e., most of them extend it over a full 
school year. The colleges also tend to make a year course of it, twenty-six 
of the twenty-nine cases ranging between thirty and thirty-nine weeks in 
duration. Three appear to make it a half-year course. 

Because the frequency of class meetings per week varies widely from 
course to course, a more definite description of the time element is afforded 
by the total number of clock hours of time devoted to the course. The 
distributions of school and college courses measured in this way is provided 
in Table CXXVI. This shows that the high schools tend to assign more 
time to the course than do the colleges, and that the median number of 
clock hours in the former exceeds that of the latter by a half. If the 
amount of time assigned to the work is any criterion, high schools take 
the course even more seriously than do the colleges. 


TABLE CXXVI 


Numpers oF Crock Hours 1n HicH ScHooL AND COLLEGE COURSES IN THE HISTORY 
(or SURVEY) OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


NuMBER OF CLock Hours | Hicn Scuoors ‘COLLEGES 
: 
BGr> BO 54 ool Hae eR ee ee 2 2 
Ae FS) Ao sda MO TOR B Oe RCC CEO ee 2 I 
60- HEL SOO A BOO Ce OTs RR ICE OO | 2 9 
SOOO ate ete eee oI areca lctaic) Sense S666 | 2B, | 13 
ROOT 6s BBO BC CLIC oe CCIE OIE ee | 3 2 
TADSUZIO, Soe Sars GC OOO ne OE ee | 7 5 
MIDSTEG) bo Gree Ce Oe AoE Oe | Wi | I 
| 
Mepran Numeer or Crock Hours .. 128.0 81.5 


The scope of the analysis—The major aspects of the study to be 
reported are (a) an analysis and comparison of texts in the history of 
English literature used in the courses represented, (b) an inquiry into the 
extent of overlapping in the classics assigned to be read, and (c) a com- 
parison of quantitative requirements. Some attention will be given also 
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(d) to similarities of method and (e) to opinions of instructors as to 
differences that do and should obtain between the high school and college 
courses. The only portion of the courses not treated is that included by 
the “outside readings” rather commonly prescribed in high schools. If 
included, they would add somewhat more to the extent of overlapping 
found. 

II. A CoMPpaRISON OF THE TEXTBOOKS USED 

The two chief constituents of the courses—Usually there are two main 
reading constituents of the courses which concern us in this chapter, read- 
ing about English literature, almost exclusively done in textbooks present- 
ing its history, and reading of the literature itself. The proportions of 
these two major constituents vary in each group of schools and are not the 
same in the two groups. The median percentage which textual materials 
proper constitute of high school courses is 29.3, while for college courses it 
is 17.2. The range in high schools is from none to 53.4 per cent, while the 
range in colleges is from none to 36.9. These figures show a tendency to 
make these materials a less important consideration in colleges than in high 
schools, but at most the practices are not widely divergent in the two units. 
The median proportions of literature in the courses are thus seen to be 70.7 
per cent for high schools and 82.8 per cent for colleges. 

The texts used—The textbooks reported by the schools supplying data 
on this point are listed with their frequency of use in Tables CX XVII and 
CXXVIII, the former giving the distribution for high school and the 
latter for college courses. The data for high schools show two predominant 
texts, Halleck and Long; the data for colleges show only one text, Moody 
and Lovett, in frequent use, the remaining texts finding only scattered use 
among the schools represented. An important item of contrast between 
the courses on the two levels is that colleges much more often than high 
schools dispense with the text. Nevertheless, the more common practice 
even in colleges is to use a text. 

Omissions —Where the textbook is used, there is little tendency to omit 
significant portions of the material contained. Of the twenty-four high 
schools reporting texts, all but two use the book in toto. Of the seventeen 
colleges reporting texts, all but five require the reading of the entire volume. 
In all cases of omissions these are of tabular matter or minor authors, and 
are not extensive in any event. This fact ensures in some measure the 
validity of the results of the analyses to follow as a basis for the comparison 
of high school and college courses. 

Amounts of textual material required——tIn order that it may be made 
clear that the textual materials constitute no inconsequential portion of the 
courses represented, it may be said that the median numbers of equated 
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pages’ of this sort read for those schools reporting that texts are used, are 
549.4 and 535.3, respectively, for high schools and colleges. These mini- 
mum and maximum amounts are likewise equal, being approximately 300 
and 750 pages for courses on both levels. 


TABLE CXXVII 


FREQUENCY OF Use oF TEXTBOOKS IN THE History or ENGLISH LITERATURE REPORTED 
BY Twenty-Ercut Hich Scuoor Instructors 


AvTHOR NuMsber or TrMEs REporTED 
IRIN IVS) na die 2 9 ae ae = 10 
i 

TEGYRER ~e0! aiityee RRR ee 7 
TEHIGD 5 co Shhy ans Side ee 3 
SOLS ME ERP ae aio bcs we ice ain holon eo Ghcing 2 
MEUM” Ry ei Or eee as RS Se I 
[ETRE STE A © chs ook ha here Cees Ce a nae ee I 
MSI ETO G TERT DOO ke elon isimicteac stovote soos Sood wud oe cits 4 

GUAT MeCEPOR TING Meret icon a. ee ec occa cee ote tate 28 


TABLE CXXVIIiI 


FREQUENCY OF User oF TEXTBOOKS IN THE History or EnciisH LITERATURE REPORTED 
BY TWENTY-NINE CoLLece INSTRUCTORS 


AUTHOR NuMBER OF TIMES REPORTED 

EOC Wand MOVER Mes ae ane cecine eo alequne Ris II 
(CRIS TRINA: 2) Sigh Aerie eel irs eee ine a ge 2 
IE CT Ere TPR ye gs to. 8 a ots otoicne ernie awn 2 
BAI NeSIa1ACt fet INEM SE Peery te. Soy: osc - ekatie asia a es ayenencs nicbeinvn.s I 
NLSSRORE So ot, 5 ohprsta ays 0 3 CRONE Ree eR ee I 
StI IOR TORE DOO Komsire a nae fe ene oer sian Fas eal coe wiGies 12 

MOPAR EINE PORTING ing ote es ctetoe.c bec aen oreo 20 


a A high school textbook. 


The textbooks analyzed.—As it was out of question to include in this 
study an analysis of all textbooks reported, four only were selected for dis- 
section: two high school and two college. These were volumes most fre- 
quently used, viz., Halleck and Long representing high school courses, and 
Moody and Lovett and Crawshaw representing the college group. Although 


1 The same method of computing pages has been used in all but one of the chapters of Part IV. 
In all measurements count was taken to the nearest tenth of a page and all types of pages reduced 
to a common base to make the amount of content strictly comparable. Since it was the high school 
text most frequently reported, Halleck was used as the base throughout this chapter. 
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the text last named is listed no more frequently than Fletcher (see Table 
-CXXVIII) in the group of colleges included, it had a greater total fre- 
quency in all questionnaires returned, some of which were not usable for 
this study. 

TABLE CXXIX 


List or Major AND Mrnor Wrirers Recetvinc A TotaL or Four or More PAGES OF 
TREATMENT IN Four TEXTBOOKS IN THE History oF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
WITH THE NUMBERS OF PAGES OF TREATMENT RECEIVED 


WRITER | PAGES | WRITER PAGES 
Shakespeakemue snare cemcemes 60.8 | Cowper Ws. ascent ee eee 10.4 
Via Grieg es arte ute etme sey e. cusses ee sete | ost PUODS ME Sooo nega cyde0dc5gug5540 i 50:0 
GSiratiCer game eae tretec noir aan Is <48io. 1 (Kipling cc aces cena aed | 9.9 
ISON MINTER Sebo mde onaninas noo c | = 20:8) J) Cacdmonmeri oo eee eee 9.8 
Woman ..occscecouseuece |) (37.6) 9) “Stevenson ences mecca ee 0.7 
AeMINY SOI eet: ea ee romeie tee L36:088) Steele: eee gee pe een 0.3 
(Stl ye meee rere eae rar In Saag Siteldine Sebi ay sacs ere eens | 9.0 
S PENS Cae eee Hers is emetic I. 20:4, ol ‘Meredith: sea mene aca Aeeteeeaoe | 8.6 
SCM ao Neadenans one eeu sw eor e203 Gray 5 ock ce oda leet eee ee 8.5 
S Wilt cotter estancr awe orate ee te | 28.1 Richardson. sso ee eae 78 
IDICKENS Bee ein AN eee 26.7 Beaumont etchenmmn sme ieeee Gia) 
Shelley a aesiace arte ee ee | 20.2 Blake 3, cert ee tn eee 7.5 
ISM oernO 16.2 eee AUB an een mane, Sen: i 25.8 lnindch @ meine ara eoes ac coma fo Toe 
TRGENESH ee Seach iene ei Ons Naas | 24.7 andor. eaeracmerte kee 6.6 
AP EEVE SENS Ten uoke rab s ord eee: 24.5 ATER EG wise 52 eee eee ner hoot eee 6.6 
[Eloi iat ote eee erenae oes oe 23:8 Swinbultn Cas sse reer erceee nie ettien 6.4 
ANE AGH GH 6 osu emearemenss Boake 2220 Wayaticiy eyecare oe 6.2 
ESO tae s eaten ee ee | | 22:90 Gibbon £5 aca eee 5.8 
Goleridocmeery.ce tr tee eal: | 22.5 Chapman" ae. eee eee 5.8 
IB TITS ede We or Ars, a oe | 21.9 Mis Brownian etic teens 77 
INSEYERAGIENE te Mayenne wwatcta of So eae | 20.9 Doentiey c-Si 5 eee eer eee 5.5 
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ARUN igh ah ak cama ie Rental c | 20:3 Boswellecsx eas eee 5.4 
Bena Ons Onecare eine ezOnr FLGPrick wis... .-c since en cena | 5.0 
Samtiels Jolhnsones.495 eee ee | 182 Herbert 2. engiiee ce heen see 4.9 
LEENA Sol ate 2% c captmeitacnal Ma eRe Bia 18.2 NOTTS: See iea eter Waterton 48 
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i 


The major and minor writers—One important basis of comparison is 
the proportionate recognition in texts on the two levels of major and minor 
writers. This could not be done without first deciding which were to be 
regarded as major and which as minor. This was done by computing the 
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total equated pages of recognition of each writer in all of the four texts 
analyzed. ‘The results of these computations for the sixty-six authors who 
received four or more pages of attention are presented in Table CXXIX. 
They are listed in the order of extent of recognition. No data are given 
here for the 163 authors receiving less than four pages of attention. For the 
purposes of the comparison essayed it was decided arbitrarily that all writ- 
ers receiving nine or more pages of attention in the four volumes would be 
classified as major, and all receiving less, as minor. This resulted in a divi- 
sion of the total of 229 authors into 4o of the former group and 189 of the 
latter. The investigator holds no brief for the ultimate merit of this divi- 
sion ; in fact, his own appreciations would urge him to take exception to the 
distribution if the results of this tabulation were to be used in final evalua- 
tion of the writers concerned. It is not, however, without utility in the 
present study. 

Comparative extent of treatment of major and minor writers —The num- 
ber of equated pages and percentage of total content in each of the texts 
devoted to major and minor authors as classified are shown in Table CXXX. 
It contains also the averages for each pair of texts analyzed. The percent- 
ages alone are given in Figure 80. The amounts of space devoted to major 
writers is larger for high school texts. The percentage, also, is larger for 
these than for one of the college texts, Moody and Lovett, although Craw- 
shaw shows a larger percentage than the average of the two high school 
texts. Correspondingly, the amount and percentage on minor authors are 
larger for Moody and Lovett than for either high school text, although 
the difference in actual amount is not striking. In view of the predomi- 
nant use of Moody and Lovett we are warranted in concluding some 
difference here. The difference, nevertheless, is really less notable than the 
degree of similarity. 


TABLE CXXX 


NuMBERS OF EQuaTED PAGES AND PERCENTAGES OF ToTaL CoNTENT DevoTep TO Major 
AND MrInor WRitTEeRS IN Two HicH ScHoot AND Two CoLLece TEXTBOOKS 
IN THE History oF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


| Mayor WRITERS Minor WRITERS 
TEXTBOOKS : : Ie — 
Pages | Per Cent | Pages | Per Cent 
HicH ScHoor | | 
ela eCgar eee ct staias tee A 270.1 GPG 101.2 | 2703 
IWTE! .. Jdnate Seen eee 278.7 70.9 70.1 | 20.1 
INUSELLS Wat, Digs CEIAD 274.4 76.2 . 85.7 | 23.8 
COLLEGE | | 
Moody and Lovett....... 199.9 59.6 | 135.3 | 40.4 
CrawsSnawae ecole iscs << 217.0 Fg 63.0 | 22.5 


PAV EL AG Cameraennite sstel> ois. sass | 208.5 67.8 99.2 
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Comparison of personal biography and literary biography and works.— 
Table CXXXI takes this analysis a step farther and shows the appor- 
tionment of content to treatment of (a) personal biography and of (b) 
literary biography and works of each group of authors, major and minor, 
The data presented show a tendency in the high school texts to emphasize 
the former type of content more than do the college texts. The single 
exception is personal biography of minor writers in Moody and Lovett. 
At the same time, the total amount devoted to the latter type in high school 
texts compares favorably with that in college texts. If the numbers of 
pages on literary biography and works are totaled and averaged, they will 
be found to be, respectively, 264.5 and 271.1. This is certainly no wide 
divergence on this point. ‘The averages of the percentages show the antici- 
pated differences, as they are 73.5 and 88.1, respectively. These, their com- 
plementary percentages on personal biography, and percentages on both 
portions for individual volumes are shown in diagrammatic form in Figure 
81. The conclusion to be drawn is that high school texts devote almost as 
much space to the second aspect as do college texts, but that the proportion 
turns out less because they also give more space to personal biography. 


Halleck 


COLLEGE 
Moody and Lovett 


Crawshaw 


Average 


Figure 80 


Percentages of high school and college textbooks in the history of 
English literature devoted to major and minor writers (black, major; in 
outline, minor) 


Comparative topical analysis of high school and college texts—In 
order to find any other qualitative differences likely to exist the four 
texts were analyzed as to the amounts and proportions of space devoted 
to each of six major topics, viz., environmental influences, writings, pure 
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biography, extracts, general considerations, and mechanical details. These 
chief divisions comprehended 175 subtopics to which all the content of the 
texts had been distributed. There were, thus, several to many subtopics 
for each main topic. For instance, among the thirty-seven subtopics classi- 
fied as environmental influences were political history, social history, 
origin and background of works, etc.; among the sixty-nine subtopics 
under writings were critical treatment, general characteristics of literary 
types, etc.; among the twenty-one subtopics of general considerations were 
the nature and function of literature, development of language, etc.; and 
among mechanical details were bibliographies, illustrations, chronology, etc. 


TABLE CXXXxXI 


Numbers oF Eqguatep PAGES AND PERCENTAGES oF TotaL Content Devorep to: (a) 
Prersonari BrocrAPHY AND (b) Lrirerary BrocRAPHY AND Works oF Major 
AND Minor Writers IN Two Hicu ScHoo, anp Two CoLiece TExt- 

BOOKS IN THE History oF Enciisn LITERATURE 


Mayor Writers 


Minor WRITERS 

Literary Literary 

Personal Biography Personal Biography 

TEXTBOOK Biography and Works Biography and Works 

Per Per Per Per 

Pages cent Pages cent Pages cent | Pages cent 

HicH ScwHoor | 
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The results of the analysis are to be found in Table CX XXII, the aver- 
age percentages here presented being reproduced in diagrammatic form in 
Figure 82. In amounts of space the high school exceed the college texts 
notably in biography, extracts, and mechanical details, and only slightly in 
environmental influences and general considerations (largely introductory 
materials). One of the college texts, Moody and Lovett, assigns more space 
to writings than does either high school text, but the other, Crawshaw, 
assigns approximately the same amount as do Halleck and Long. The 
percentages do not much modify the relationships of the amounts of space, 
but, because the total space in college manuals is less, the recognition of 
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writings in college manuals is thereby accentuated. By looking more espe- 
cially at these figures showing proportionate emphasis there is some ground 
for a conclusion that the high school texts stress somewhat more the more 
concrete aspects, the college texts emphasizing the more abstract aspects. 
This judgment has some extent of corroboration in a study of content tab- 
ulated under the subtopic of critical evaluation, which appeared under the 
head of writings. It appeared here that high school manuals were more 
inclined to evaluate in general words than were college manuals, while the 
latter resorted more frequently to specific evaluation of specific works, to 
critical comparison of authors and periods, and to discussion of style. On 
the other hand, these types of treatment were present in texts on both high 
school and college levels. Even after all differences between them have 
been noted, one is still struck by their essential similarity. 
Per Cent. 
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Figure 81 
Percentages of high school and college textbooks in the history of 
English literature devoted to personal biography and to literary biography 


and work of writers treated (black, personal biography; in outline, literary 
biography and works) 


Reference readings on the history of English literature -—Required 
reading outside the texts analyzed concerning the writers studied does not 
often find a place in the courses represented in this study. The practice 
is found in a small proportion of colleges, especially in those using no 
textbook, and is not much more frequent in high schools. When prescribed 
in high school, these references are usually in the textbooks already listed. 
Colleges, however, prescribe portions of more advanced works. There is 
no occasion for believing that the results of the analysis of texts as shown 
do not represent this portion of the courses in the history of English 
literature in which a text is in use. 
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Figure 82 


Average percentages of high school and college textbooks in the 
the history of English literature devoted to certain topics (black, high 
school; in outline, college) 


III. OVERLAPPING IN THE Ciassics ReaD In HicH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 

Additional features of the procedure—vThe analysis of the other chief 
constituent of these courses in English literature in high school and college 
concerns the selections read. For the lower unit this includes all the 
classics exclusive of those in the American field read during the entire 
high school course in English extending through three or four years, and 
this comprehends also the selections read in that portion of the full course 
concerned particularly with the history of English literature. For the 
college it includes only those selections read in the particular course which 
has so far been given consideration. In this section, therefore, we are 
comparing the readings of this sort done in the survey courses in college 
with all readings in English literature required in the three- or four-year 
high school courses in English. 

It was no severe task for high school teachers to supply the names of 
classics read and studied in the non-survey portions of the several years 
of the full course. As it would have been too much to expect a busy 
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teacher either in high school or college to list all selections read in connec- 
tion with the survey course, in instances where anthologies were used, the 
first step was to ask for the name and compiler of the anthology used. 
After the instructor had co-operated in this way, a list of all selections 
appearing in the anthology was sent to him with the request to check all 
those the reading of which was required during the progress of the course. 
By persistence of both the instructors and the investigator, full lists of 
selections read were available for twenty-four high schools and an equal 
number of colleges, enough to be safely indicative of the true situation. 

Almost all selections read in connection with college courses were those 
assembled in anthologies. Because selections read in all years of the high 
school course were included, the median proportion in anthologies was only 
something over half the total literary constituent. All selections were 
included, whether or not they appeared in anthologies. 

The method of equating pages was identical with that noted in the 
section presenting the analysis of textbooks, Halleck again being used as 
the base. 

Jverlapping in the lists of selections reported—One of the measures 
of overlapping was drawn from the simple but extended table of fre- 
quencies with which each selection listed by all the forty-eight institutions 
was read in each of the two groups of schools, the high schools and the 
colleges. A total of 1792 different selections was reported by the forty- 
eight instructors. Of these (see Table CX XXIII, first column of figures), 
546 only were not read in some one of the twenty-four high schools. Of 
the total of 1246 which were read in one or more high schools 118 were 
read in a half or more. Of these 118 selections, seventy-two (see second 
column of figures) were read also in a half or more of the colleges ; twelve, 
in a third to a half of the colleges; twenty-three, in from 4.2 per cent to a 
third; and eleven only were to be found in no college list. This means that 
107, or 90.2 per cent, of the selections read in a half or more of the high 
schools are to be found on the college lists. The second row of figures 
shows that, of the 106 selections found in the lists of a third to a half of 
the high schools, 35 are read in a half or more of the colleges; 13, in a 
third to a half; and 30, in from 4.2 per cent to a third. Only 28 of these 
selections are not found in college lists. 

By totaling the first three rows in the second, third, and fourth col- 
umns of figures, one would find that 575 selections, or 46.2 per cent of all 
the selections found in the high school lists, were also found in the college 
lists. By means of an analogous computation, it can be ascertained that 
575, or 51.3 per cent, of all the 1121 selections found in college lists, were 
also in high school lists. 
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TABLE CXXXIII 
OVERLAPPING oF Lists oF SELECTIONS READ IN Twenty-Four HicH Scoot Coursks 
In EnciisH LITERATURE AND TWENTY-FouR COLLEGE COURSES IN THE 
History oF ENGLIisH LITERATURE 


Numper or Sevections Reap In 
NuMBER | Per Cent oF 
PROPORTION OF OF A 4.2 Per OVERLAPPING 
24 HicH ScHoors SELEC- Half or | Third to | Cent toa No | OF COLLEGE ON 
TIONS More of | Half of | Thirdof | College | H1cH ScHoon 
Colleges | Colleges | Colleges | Lists 
Mea lino emocesaner ete 118 Tae 12 23 oe 90.2 
FAGtindstovauhal tenet ame 106 35 13 30 28 69.8 
A2 per Cent toa tind: sy) LO22 54 GB} 263 632 38.2 
. | 
ING iousin Selevere!! ceeccono ce | 546 Fi 78 AOI 
TOTAL SELECTIONS ... 1702 TOSn sy men iO manana a7i7; yar | 


The selections common to a half or more of both high school and col- 
lege lists —Reference has been made to a list of seventy-two selections 
common to a half or more of both the twenty-four high school and twenty- 
four college lists. These are to be found, with authors and frequencies of 
appearance in Table CXXXIV. The arrangement is roughly chronologi- 
cal. The median frequencies for high school and college are practically 
equal, being, respectively, 16 and 17. All but four of the selections are 
poetry and all seem to be gems held in such high esteem that few instruc- 
tors on either level seem to be willing to leave them out of account; conse- 
quently, the ill-considered duplication and repetition. 

A weighted measure of the overlapping of the lists—The extent of 
overlapping of the lists is not, however, adequately shown by a mere count 
of the different selections to be found in both high school and college 
courses. While not complete, a better method is one which takes into 
account the total frequency of appearance of each selection in all the high 
schools and colleges represented. Such a measure is afforded by Table 
CXXXV, which has been assembled from the same materials as were 
introduced into Table CXXXII, after a manner requiring brief description. 
The top figure in the first column of figures, 1652, was obtained by multi- 
plying the number of selections appearing in a half or more of the lists by 
the median frequency of the 118 selections, which was fourteen; the sec- 
ond figure, 1060, resulted from multiplying the number of selections listed 
by a third to a half of the high schools, 106, by the median frequency, 
which was ten; and the third figure, 4088, is the product of the multiplica- 
tion of 1022 by the median frequency, four. The total at the foot is the 
sum of these products. The total frequencies of the same selections in 
college appear in the second column of figures. These were obtained, eg., 
by adding together the products of the numbers of selections in the top 
row of figures beginning with seventy-two by their median frequencies. 


IN A Harr or More or Twenty-Four Hicu ScuHoor Courses IN ENGLISH 
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CABLE EXXON IV) 
AuTHors, TITLES, AND FREQUENCY oF APPEARANCE OF SEVENTY-Two SELEcTions RrEap 


- LiveRATURE AND Twenty-Four CoLircr Courses IN THE HIStory OF 
EncutsH Literature 


| FREQUENCY FREQUENCY 
AUTHOR SELECTION | High Col- AUTIIOR SELECTION High Col- 
; School | lege | School | lege 
Beowulf). i. 14 9 Wordsworth— | She Was a 
Chaucer Prologue <0 0. 19 22 continued Phantom 18 17 
Mallory Le Morte | I Wandered 
DPArthur ss Ea he ore Wonely: wo eeee 18 17 
Sir Patrick | | To a Skylark . | 17 15 
Sito s) Sisotode 18 24 Ode to Duty .. 18 12 
Spenser The Faerie Composed, 
OBEENE Siss% < 14 12 Westminster 
Shakespeare Somtets” oss sac I5 2 Bridger mnekte 53 16 
Jonson Song to Celia .. re, (eee 3s London, 1802 . 19 12 
Herrick | Corinna’s Going | World Is Too 
; A-Maying f 305; 17 MURCIA 26446 17 16 
Lovelace | To Lucasta .... | ee) ard | Intimations of 
Po. Althea Ves | z4 | 16 Immortality . 18 14 
Bacon | Of Studies 1 Sa ah ery Coleridge Kubla Khan 17, 13 
Bunyan | Pilgrim’s Prog- | | Ancient Mar- 
rec Speen RE 16 | 14 inet ete as £7, 20 
Milton Allegro. 2.0. tS) |) “24 || Scott Marmion ..... 13 19 
Tl Penseroso ... Ee. 1 24 | Byron | Chillon 16 20 
Homeidas’ aoa sde,s 19 18 Shelley | Ode to West 
| Paradise Lost .. 23 13 | \A/tiaa cl meters | 20 22 
On His Blind- | The Cloud 75... D7, 15 
MESSY co ite ao 16 | 24 ) Do a Skylark 7. | 20 24 
Dryden Alexander’s | Keats ' On Chapman’s 
Pepe east. (a Sete t | 2t po Homer shee tc 15 15 
Addison Spectator .o4.02. hy se ly 4 | ! To a Nightin- 
Pope Rape of the Lock | 19 17 | IAG: Gay pisiie: 5:00 16 19 
Collins Ode to Evening | 17 | 12 On a Grecian 
Gray [| LIS Tecireearienae | 20 24 Urn. : 20 18 
Goldsmith | Deserted Village | 15 20) | Eve of St 
Burns To a Mouse ... 20 | 24 Agnes <. oiss 18 15 
Cotter’s Satur- | La Belle sans 
day Night 2r | 22 Were! Sera. | 18 21 
A Bard’s Epi- | | Tennyson MISSES ihe izes He aS: 12 
PADI sta suecatt ene , 93 15 Lady of Shallot | 15 18 
Tam O’Shanter . 20 24 Morte D’Arthur 14 12 
Auld Lang Syne | 17 } 15 Locksley Hall . | 14 12 
John Anderson . 16. || 20 Break, Break, 
To Mary in Breaks deviants rs 15 
Heaven, 0.06.6 13 15 In Memoriam . 16 12 
Highland Mary 18 22 The Revenge .. 12 14 
A Man’s a Man | 14 21 Crossing the 
Wordsworth We Are Seven . | 14 17 Bates Atreye, ties 16 18 
She Dwelt | Browning My Last Duch- 18 22 
Among TO |) Azo CEE ear eo 18 2 
I Traveled Incident in a 
AMMONZ 5.2101 ag | x2 French Camp 12 20 
Three Years She | Home Thoughts, 
SEW alee cseav 16 13 Abroad 15 17 
My Heart Leaps | | | Rabbi Ben Ezra 17 17 
Wipyia ee sta 18a a 14 IPFOBDICE) & ae clei 13 14 
The Solitary Arnold Sohrab and 
Reaper 3 ésis1.° 18 noe fy Rustum 16 13 
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The figures in the third column are the percentages which those in the sec- 
ond are of the first. The method of securing the figures in the right-hand 
group of three columns was analogous to that just described. This method 
of computing shows a higher degree of overlapping than does the preced- 
ing, the results being 56.7 per cent of overlapping of college on high school 
lists, and 62.3 per cent of overlapping of the high school on the college 
lists. 

Overlapping of different pages of selections read—Table CXXXVI 
shows at the foot of its first column of figures that a total of almost 28,000 
different pages are represented in the 1792 different selections reported by 
the forty-eight high school and college instructors co-operating. As the 
organization of this table is similar to that of Table CX XXIII, interpreta- 
tions may be made without any special word of explanation. It appears 
that 41.6 per cent of the 2981.7 different pages of selections reported in com- 
mon in a half or more of the high school lists are also in college lists. There 
are also large proportionate duplications for selections reported for smaller 
proportions of the high schools. From the table it is possible to compute 
the totals of the different pages represented in the high school and college 
lists. These are 20,692.5 and 13,352.3. The different pages of selections 
to be found in both lists, which may also be ascertained from the table, 
are 6061.8. This amount is 29.3 and 45.4 per cent, respectively, of the 
totals of pages in high school and college lists, which means that these lists 
overlap in these proportions upon each other. These proportions are some- 
what smaller than those found on other bases of measurement so far re- 
ported, but this is owing to the brevity of many of the selections common 
to both lists. This brevity is partly apparent in the list of selections in 
able CXXXIV: 

TABLE CXXXV 


OVERLAPPING OF Lists oF SELECTIONS READ IN Twenty-Four HicH ScHoot Coursrs 
IN ENncLIsH LITERATURE AND TWENTY-FouR CoLLEGE CouRSES IN THE HISTORY 
or EnciisH LITERATURE WEIGHTED ACCORDING TO THE FREQUENCY OF 
APPEARANCE OF EACH SELECTION 


| HicuH Scuoor CoLLEGE 
| Per Cent Total | Per Cent 
Total Frequency | of Over- | Frequency | Frequency | of Over- 
PROPORTION Frequency of lapping of of | lapping 
OF 24 SCHOOLS | of Appearance | of College | Appearance| Appearance! of High 
| Appearance | in 24 on High | in 24 | in 24 High School 
| in 24 High College | School College § School on College 
| School Lists Lists | Frequency | Lists Lists | Frequency 
A half or more ...| 1652 | 1408 | 90.7 2352 2254 95.8 
AS thirdetoy ae halve 1060 740 60.8 | 1760 | 980 55.7 
4.2 per cent to a | | | 
third aerereeeae 4088 1560 38.2 | 3108 1264 | 40.7 
| | i | 
| are ap eS eer ate ea ee a 
(DOTALSHIeces | 6700 | 3768 56.7 7220 4498 | 623 
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TABLE CXXXVI 
OVERLAPPING OF DIFFERENT PaGEs oF SELECTIONS READ IN Twenty-Four Hicu ScHOOL 
Courses IN ENGLIsH LITERATURE AND TWENTY-Four CoLLEGE CoURSES IN 
THE History or ENciisH LITERATURE 


| Numeber oF Dirrerent Eguatep Paces Reap In | Per Cent 
NUMBER OF = | or Over- 
PROPORTION OF DIFFERENT | | 4.2 | | LAPPING 
24 Hicu Scuoots | Eguatep Halfor | A Thirdto | Per Cent | No | or COLLEGE 
| Paces Rep-| Moreof Half of | toa Third | College | on Hicu 
RESENTED Colleges | Colleges of Colleges | ScHOOL 
a Se 
A half or more .... 2,981.7 701.0 | 41.4 | 4088 | 1,740.5 41.6 
A third to a half .. | 1,200.4 | 5005 | 629 | 2958! 260.1 78.5 
4.2 per cent to a | | | | 
Te | eee ee 16,501.4 | 242.3 | 386.2 | 3,242.0 | 12,6300 | 23.5 
No high school .... 7,200.4 | 20.1 480.4 | 6,780.5 | a 
DIFFERENT 
EQuaATED 


ToTaL PaGEs 27,982.9 1,554.0 | 970.9 | 10,827.4 14,630.6 | 


The last measure of overlapping—lIt is desirable to secure also a 
measure of overlapping that allows the influence of both the length of the 
selections and the frequency of appearance in the lists. This is afforded 
by Table CXXXVII, which bears the same relationship to Table CXXXVI 
as Table CXXXV bears to Table CXXXIII. Space will not be taken to 
interpret in detail the data it contains, but it may be said in brief that this 
measure, which is the best of the four presented, shows more overlapping 
than that immediately preceding, but somewhat less than the first two re- 
ported upon. 

TABLE CXXXVII 


OVERLAPPING OF PAGES oF SELECTIONS READ IN TwENtTy-Four HicH ScHoor CoursEs 
In ENcLIsH LITERATURE AND TWENTY-FouR COLLEGE CoURSES IN THE HISTORY 
or EnciisH LITERATURE WEIGHTED ACCORDING TO THE FREQUENCY OF 
APPEARANCE OF EACH SELECTION 


Hicu ScHoor | COLLEGE 


Pai caN ie 
| Per Cent | Per Cent 
PROPORTION of Over- | Total | of Over- 
OF 24 SCHOOLS Total | Pages Read | lapping | Pages Read | Pages Read lapping 
Pages Read in 24 of College | in 24 | in 24 High of High 
in 24 High Colleges | on High | Colleges | Schools | School 
Schools | School on College 
: : | | | : 
A half or more ....  41,749.3 | 17,367.0 41.6 21,175.5  20,893.6 08.7 
A third to a half .. | 12,003.5 | 9,402.3 78.5 9,709.2 | 4,904.8 50.4 
4.2 per cent toathird 66,005.6 | 15,485.6 — 23.5 43,309.6 | 16,150.2 | B73 
Cee eee, | > ee 
ST ODANS Weer ste 110,848.4 | 42,344.90 | B53 | 74,004.3 | 41,048.6 | 56.6 
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The results of the four measures compared.—It will assist in securing 
a definite impression of the extent of overlapping of selections read to 
refer to Figure 83, which shows the proportions of overlapping found by 
all four methods used. It is designed also to compare the proportions of 
overlapping of college upon high school selections and of high school upon 
college selections and tells a story too significant to be longer ignored in 
considering the relationships of secondary and higher institutions. 


METHOD 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


eee Sie ee s 
Oe © SFO LO 30 40 5O 60 0 
Figure 83 
Percentages of overlapping in selections read in 24 high school and 
24 college courses in the history of English literature (black, college sclec- 


tions upon high school selections; in outline, high school selections upon 
college selections) 


IV. QUANTITATIVE REQUIREMENTS COMPARED 


Gross requirements compared—Owing to the complete manner in 
which replies to inquiries were made by instructors, it was possible to ascer- 
tain the total numbers of equated pages required in enough high school and 
college courses to be indicative of the tendency as to gross reading re- 
quirements. These are seen (Table CXXXVIII) to be somewhat greater 
in colleges than in high schools, the excess ranging for the three measures 
from approximately 350 to 650 pages. It should be stated that the amounts 
indicated for high schools do not include literature read during other por- 
tions of the full three- or four-year course; report is here made only on 
the course in the history of English literature itself. As the measures pre- 
sented stand, it is apparent that the reading requirements of at least a 
fourth of the high school courses are in excess of those of half of the 
college courses. Although there are without doubt restrictions placed by 
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abilities of students on the two levels represented, as far as the total 
amount of material covered is concerned, it should be possible to accom- 
plish almost as much in the high school as in the college courses. 


TABLE GOOG In 
MEDIAN AND QuarTiLeE Numbers oF Eguatep Paces or READING REQUIRED IN TWENTY- 
One HicH ScHoor AND Twenty-Five CoLteck Courses IN THE History oF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


MEASURE OF TENDENCY Hicu Scuoor CoLLEGE 
ies tea (Ue earn oie b-< ai) xi bere ean ear III4.4 1773.3 
MeCiaTie yaa ta tie lol Aists octet SOE Hes | 1780.2 227.3 
Mivairde quartile 22.0... cenns Slee ences ex 2185.3 2624.5 


Pages per clock hour required.—Because it has been seen in an earlier 
portion of the chapter (Table CXXVI) that there is a notable excess in 
the total amount of time devoted to high school courses over that devoted 
to college courses, no comparison of gross amounts required can give a 
proper impression of their relative difficulty as measured by the extent of 
the reading requirements. A better basis is afforded in the numbers of 
pages per clock hour of class time as presented in Table CXXXIX. Both 
the distributions of the schools and the measures of central tendency here 
presented show that the requirements in colleges are heavier. 


TABLE CXXXIX 


NumMBersS oF Paces oF READING REQUIRED PER CLock Hour or CLAss Work IN HIGH 
ScHooL AND CoLLEGE CoURSES IN THE History oF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Pacers PER Clock Hour Hieu Scuoor CoLLEGE 
a | | 
4 
MO MON eA Pane ceht arn ot ae oie al aie- ots: sila ee chaste. | 2 | 
TGsnG yO coer ae Cen ene ara | 12 | 3 
PCPS) Aa = 6 Olea BOE IEA oR OSCE 4 10 
FOB). at ROUk OC Cee Conn ee nee ere 9 
MOD) Yeodn eede Book C GeO eee 2 2 
SOoSGL aldo bow OE cee Renee eer | a 
CORES) ae, 2a cis Brake oe CO an ene | I An 
MEDIAN Paces PER Crock Hovr .. | 16.8 29.0 
AVERAGE PAGES PER CiocKk Hovwr | Ait 20.0 


V. Metuops AND RELATED MATTERS 
Types of classroom procedure-—The average number of hours and dis- 
tribution of the types of classroom procedure are shown in Table CXL. 
High school teachers are seen to resort in twice the proportionate amount 
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that college instructors do to recitation. In fact this constitutes four 
fifths of the work in class in the high school and only two fifths in col- 
lege courses. On the other hand, college instructors devote a third 
to lecture, while high school teachers use a negligible proportion in this 
way. On this account, college instructors also spend a larger proportion 
of time in the quiz method. Under miscellaneous procedure has been in- 
cluded a wide variety, such as discussion, mixed, student reports, etc. It 
may be doubted whether the essential difference in procedure here found 
is desirable in view of the small difference in age between those taking 
the high school and college courses represented. As will be seen presently, 
this larger use of the lecture method in the upper unit can hardly be ex- 
cused on the grounds of the larger class sections. 


TABLE CXL 

AVERAGE NUMBERS OF Hours AND PERCENTAGES OF CLASS TIME SPENT IN EACH TYPE 

oF CLASSROOM PROCEDURE IN TWENTY-Two HicH ScHOooL AND TWENTY-FIVE 
CoLLEGE CoURSES IN THE History oF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


RECITATION | LECTURE Quiz | MiscELLANEOUS 


| Number | Number | | Number he 
of Hours | Per Cent | of Hours | Per Cent | of Hours! Per Cent 


INSTITUTION | Number | 


| of Hours | Per Cent 


High school on 124.5 | 810° | «7.619 Sot | ees ene Re ee wees 
College oree. |) 630.401" 40.454 29.7 | 33.0 84°) 9.3 15.6 | 17.3 


Oral and written reports——Responses to questions on the point show 
that almost four fifths of the high schools require oral reports of students 
in the course in the history of English literature. The proportion of col- 
leges in which such a requirement is made is slightly more than half as 
large. The proportions of institutions on the two levels in which written 
reports are required are almost identical, being slightly more than four 
fifths of the schools represented. The total requirement in words tends 
to be somewhat larger in high schools than in colleges, the medians being 
respectively 5500 and 4800. It should not be forgotten in this connection 
that the high school courses extend over a larger amount of class time. 

The number of students in a section—The range in size of sections in 
twenty high schools reporting is from twelve to thirty-six students, the 
average being not far from twenty-five; the range in size for colleges in 
sixteen colleges reporting is fifteen to sixty students, the average being in 
the vicinity of thirty, or slightly above. The conclusion is that class sec- 
tions tend to be somewhat larger in colleges than in high school, but for 
the most part not so large as to oblige the almost predominant use of the 
lecture method. 
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VI. Oprnions oF Instructors As To DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
HicH ScHoot AND CoLLEGE CourRSES 


The instructors appealed to for information concerning their courses 
were asked also to venture their opinions as to the differences that, first do 
and, second, should obtain between the high school and college courses in 
this field. These opinions cover a wide range and are often contradictory, 
but some at least merit mention. They have been classified under five 
heads, the aims of the course, the methods, the quality of the work, the 
extent of reading, and miscellaneous. There is no marked trend of judg- 
ment under the first head, the aims of the courses, unless it be that high 
school courses should stress emotional appeal and command of factual 
materials, while college courses do and should go in the direction of the 
development of a critical sense and the emphasis on technical analysis. 
The essential difference in method, it is believed obtains and should obtain, 
bears on the greater use of the lecture method in college, although some 
instructors even in the college group point out that care should be exercised 
not to use it too extensively. The college course is and should be, say the in- 
structors who touch upon distinctions in quality, more intensive than the 
high school course, and does and should stress a more critical analysis. 
Moreover, they do and should involve more extensive reading. Some of 
the statements emanating from college circles are inclined to disparage the 
high school course. 

In some instances the opinions as cited coincide roughly with the facts 
of practice, but they tend also in these and other instances to enlarge upon 
differences that are only partially existent. If certain of the distinctions 
were actually achieved, they might reduce appreciably the bootless repeti- 
tion that has been incontrovertibly demonstrated. 


VII. RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION 


In both portions of their reading requirements these randomly selected 
high school and college offerings in the history of English literature show 
a large extent of overlapping. While there are differences in content, there 
is much more of likeness than of dissimilarity. The textbooks, used in most 
high schools and in a majority of colleges, differ in that minor authors are 
stressed for the college more than for the high school. In addition, per- 
sonal biography is stressed more, and literary biography and works somewhat 
less, in high school. Such large portions, also, as extracts and mechanical 
details receive more attention. These distinctions are only those of relative 
amounts, no one large topic being ignored or neglected in any volume ana- 
lyzed. In the selections read, also, which constitute much the predominant 
portion of both high school and college courses, there are astonishingly 
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large amounts and percentages of actual duplication. It appears that liter- 
ature that is regarded as important for high school purposes is also re- 
garded as essential to college courses, and no principle of distinction seems 
to be operative in the selection of materials for classwork on the two levels. 

Quantitative differences both as to total amounts of materials read and 
in terms of requirements per clock hour of class time, are in favor of the 
college. These amounts are not far enough apart for courses on the two 
levels to make it impossible to achieve essentially the same ends on both 
levels on which they are given, especially as requirements in some high 
schools exceed those in some colleges. The most notable difference to be 
found in the data used in the study concerns the classroom procedure, in 
that college instructors much more frequently resort to the lecture method, 
even though classes are usually small enough to make another method 
feasible. 

In attempting to appreciate the significance of this extent of overlap- 
ping it should not be left out of account that the materials reported upon 
are usually required of all high school students and are found in that col- 
lege course in English literature which is taken by more students than any 
other—in fact, colleges often require it. This makes inevitable a large 
amount of actual repetition. It does not, however, include all repetition in 
this field, as high schools often prescribe materials in American literature, 
and these are also to some extent duplicated in another common college 
course. 

The findings of this study of overlapping in English literature consti- 
tute a compelling argument for modifying the college courses and the high 
school offerings in this field, so that greater total progress can be achieved 
in the time spent by the student. They demonstrate unmistakably our error 
in distributing the task of giving this elementary instruction in English 
literature in two institutions, the authorities and instructor in neither of 
which seem to be aware or to desire to become aware of what is going for- 
ward in the other. Even if it is admitted that it is desirable for students 
to make more than a single contact during their school careers with many 
of these selections, there could be no point in having this accomplished 
under conditions which do not assure a different tvpe of approach on each 
occasion. It may well be doubted whether this regrettable waste can even 
be eliminated in the present organization of secondary and higher educa- 
tion, although steps should be taken in this direction without delay no mat- 
ter what the arrangement of the system of schools. The logical step seems 
_ to be to bring the work together in the samie institution where the duplica- 
tion and repetition will more readily become apparent and be more 
promptly obviated. This means the establishment of junior college work 
in connection with the high school unit. This step is the more to be recom- 
mended by the outstanding fact of similarity of the curricular materials 


concerned, a fact which marks those found in the upper unit as essentially 
secondary in character. 


CHAPTER XXX 


OVERLAPPING IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


I. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Distribution of institutions represented —For the purpose of comparing 
the work in the field of English composition in high school and college with 
a view to ascertaining differences and similarities, appeal was made for 
information concerning courses to heads of departments in high schools 
and colleges in states included by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. The selection of institutions to which blanks 
of inquiry were sent was made on a random basis, except that all high 
schools included in the list were in cities with a population of 7500 or 
greater, that all these, as well as all colleges and universities included, are 
approved schools, and that colleges only which had freshman courses which 
seemed from a reading of the descriptions in catalogues to be exclusively 
concerned with composition and rhetoric were introduced into the list. 

Responses usable in at least a portion of the items in the range of in- 
quiry came from 27 high schools in the following states: Illinois, 3 schools; 
Indiana, 6; Michigan, 7; Minnesota, 1; Montana, 1; Ohio, 5; and Wiscon- 
sin, 4. The 34 colleges represented in the study are located in: Colorado, 
2; Illinois, 8; Indiana, 2; lowa, 5; Michigan, 2; Minnesota, 1; Missouri, 3; 
Nebraska, 2; Ohio, 5; Oklahoma, 2; South Dakota, 1; and Wisconsin, 1. 
Among this group of higher institutions are four universities, three state 
and one private. The remainder are institutions of the separate college 
type. 

The courses represented—tThe blank of inquiry for the high schools 
was designed to secure information from which an analysis could be made 
of the full range of work in the field of English composition throughout 
the four years of the lower unit. That sent to colleges concerned only the 
first course usually bearing such titles as “Freshman rhetoric” and “Fresh- 
man composition,” or whose descriptions appearing in catalogues indicated 
that they were of this character. The attempt was made to avoid as far as 
possible the obviously composite courses in college including recognition of 
both English composition and English literature. As will be seen later, a 
small proportion of the courses represented have their literary constituent, 
but the composition constituent only was incorporated in the analysis. The 
comparison in this chapter, therefore, pertains to the composition portion 
of high school courses in English throughout the three or four years in 
which it is required and the work in freshman composition in colleges. 

The time devoted to composition—tThe tendencies as to the number of 
clock hours assigned to instruction in composition in the courses represented 
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are shown in Table CXLI, which presents the range of the middle fifty 
per cent of the courses (first to third quartile) and the number of clock 
hours of the median case, for each year of the high school, for all years of 
the high school, and for the college courses. These measures are identical 
for the first two high school years, but the amount of time devoted to this 
work experiences an appreciable decline in the third and fourth high school 
years. The median number of clock hours for all four years is almost twice 
the median for college courses. The range of the middle fifty per cent in 
high schools is also much wider in high school than in college. In college 
it extends from 90 to 99 hours only. In fact, there are 17, or just half, 
of the 34 college cases at 99 hours. Measured in median amounts, the 
typical student receives almost 300 clock hours of instruction in this field 
during his progress through the high school and the freshman year in 
college, approximately a third of this being in the latter institution. 


TABLE CXLI 
MEDIAN AND QuarTILE NUMBERS oF Clock Hours oF CLAss TIME IN THE WoRK IN 
EnciisH CoMPoSsITION IN TWENTY-Stx HichH SCHOOLS AND IN THE COURSES 
IN FRESHMAN COMPOSITION IN THIRTY-FouR COLLEGES 


ms Hicu ScHoor YEARS 
MEASURE OF TENDENCY -— — CoLLEGE 
I TED A Sate a Soe eee a 
First) quartiles 4... BA AS.ON ASO 28.5 | (iy |) Gin 90.0 
Med iat Bane arcs. merase 60.0 60.0 | ASO ne 37eSa mn LOZ.S | 99.0 
Aimee! GRE NI, oosonnnanc 75-0 75.0 66.6 600 | 253.2 | 909.0 


II. ANALYSIS OF THE STUDY AND READING CONTENT OF INSTRUCTION 
IN COMPOSITION 


The method of analysis—Two chief components of the high school and 
college courses in composition were investigated in this study, the textual 
content and the requirements in composition, oral and written. The nature 
of the former was ascertained by a careful and detailed analysis of the 
books reported as texts by heads of departments. The first step in the 
analysis was the preparation of a list of divisions and subdivisions of con- 
tent made during a scrutiny of several texts with this end in view. The 
next step—and that which consumed most of the time devoted to the study 
—consisted in distributing all the materials reported as textual to these and 
to such other divisions and subdivisions as made their appearance during 
the work of analysis. All measurements were made to the nearest tenth of 
a page. 

The blank of inquiry to department heads in high schools requested the 
names of textbooks and the portions (i.e., pages) of these covered in each 
of the four high school years. The analysis, consequently, was made on 
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a year-by-year basis. However, the results of tabulations are presented 
for each of two pairs of high school years, the first and second as one pair 
and the third and fourth as the other. This is in addition to the presenta- 
tion of the analysis of content for the full four years. All tabular com- 
parisons, therefore, involve four series of measures, viz., the first two high 
school years, the second two years, all four years, and the freshman col- 
lege year. 


TABLE, CXLIt 


List oF VoLUMES ReporteD As TExrsooxs In HicH Scuoot Composition AND THEIR 
FREQUENCY OF APPEARANCE 


AUTHOR | Tire | FREQUENCY 
| | 
MIME OLGMIUIG as crevs ses in oS Gioseve ss | Everyday English Composition ........ | I 
MOO KS meer toes oni ita ors <n | English Composition, Book II ......... 2 
3. Canby and Opdycke ....... jpeElements of (Compositions. s.56. 9.406 0oe | I 
weclaxton and McGinnis .... | Effective English 2 i.e. scenester eccoes | I 
Ee DAVIS Mote terc a ci sieieie- 9 3 us1s ove y Peacteal’ Exercises an English 2.22.57 I 
6. Greever and Jones ........ ie Gentunyeliandbook#ernnia. non eon 5 
Vetiemck and Damon ...... New Composition and Rhetoric ........ I 
me ELITE COC Ke ee me ac iene 6 Composition and Rhetoric ............ 2 
MEENECHCOCIE fen she te cele we oe Newebracticer Boolean stra eee at oe: ' 4 
MOEBITIOWICSINs ere, tecys s aeacr? t Oval inglish ioe ise eee tas seins tances I 
miele ewis) and ELOSIC <..0c4 5 « 2 <5 | Practical English for High Schools .... | 8 
A | 

WD MEIUENO 11S Maree sts Sek cai ata nicced 3 | Hlements oi Debating wena eae | I 
iQ. LOANS LIN See le eee Debate and Oral) Discussion “2.5 .0.4.- I 
TMD al mMers eee) 2,< ilanin oe «cares \) Self@Culttvation in) Hnclish 4........5.- I 
iwocotteand Wenney .......;.- Gomposition: Booka nn cence oe ce oe | I 
MGR MNATATI OI acer ers deco d ore a claen ) Essaysvand. Hssaya Writing’ er eee | I 
17. Thomas, Howe, and O’Hair | Composition and Rhetoric (revised) ... | if 
nS, NWS 0 oe ee a eee ee Jimiopeenelishs Gramma asses I 
GIN Valls CUE Reena Petetees ole atte ois ya a Sentenceranid i Wemesom an ese eee. | I 
“0, Gide «dag ee Leo ee ee Themiew Dil ditie mere t acces cleaner oes 2 
IPMN VOOUEV a ceerass sii sr aos ois. | Handbook of Composition® ............ 2 

ToTaL FREQUENCY ..... ORO RRO Se re cere Rear ROT 9 Pema | 39 


8 To be found also in the college list of Table CXLIII. 


It is perhaps gratuitous to point out that the dissection of texts was 
made primarily to arrive at the textual content of courses, rather than at 
the content of the textbooks per se. 

The textbooks used—The lists of textbooks used by the schools repre- 
sented in the analysis of courses and their frequency of appearance are 
shown in Tables CXLII and CXLIII. Such portions of these as have been 
reported as being used have been analyzed. At least three facts are worth 
noting about the lists. One of these is the total frequencies to be found 
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at the foot of the tables. Remembering that the numbers of high schools 
and colleges represented in this portion of the study are, respectively, 17 
and 27,1 it may be seen that on the average the courses in both units require 
the use of slightly more than two volumes. A second fact of some im- 
portance is the overlapping of the lists; three titles on the college list are 
also to be found on the high school list, two of them at least appearing 
with considerable frequency in both lists. The third is the number of 
books on the college list not strictly of textual character, such as Bruce 
and Montgomery’s New World, or Scott and Zeitlen’s College Readings. 
Such books are not to be found among the high school texts. 


TAB CeIn 


List or VoLtumMeEs ReEporTED AS TEXTBOOKS IN FRESHMAN COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND 
THEIR FREQUENCY OF APPEARANCE 


AUTHOR TITLE | FREQUENCY 

| 
TatAy delottem nent he ects English Composition and Literature .... I 
2. Brown and Barnes ........ davgexcre AWegiubetes (ikeeisla) ons aan eweleoae ee | il 
3. Bruce and Montgomery ... Anhe iNew Worl ditraecaeer eee eee 4 
wih, (Cchalngormolen wea anima een oo Enolichs Composition iether | I 
tre GeVaoh olen y ra, eases OO EOS Elatidlb oo ke Weac icc teteu cian ne.cheueustontnsielessiece | I 
6. Cunliffe and Loemer ...... Wisitingenan Doclayarcrciese seni maet ae ates 2 
Fs DEO CT SCELM craters seavhacs hes ce ote Essays; tor (Gollece Wen seen sacs eee ee I 
Sm MOCro Leia (mie (CncOn mr rr |p Aumenicar Mideals eer tay yet enemas I 
9. Foerster and Stedman ..... Sentences anmcuannimiincy ee eee ee 2 
TOE EUiLtOtine sca ectye acon eee eee iBseooimionay AN fehihieS” 24 5o5nnncccangoass | I 
ig a Ciaibnuts ye deme aes Beers Principlesvoiiwhetoricaeenceoe see ere I 
12) Greenough and Elerseyaswae) |) netic Composition en .e eee arene I 
ie, Greever and) Joneses... eee Gentiryeitliand booka ie syee sree ener | II 
Ietmnleathron ue teeat eee A eee . Freshman /Gomiposition vam. ce sane eee | 6 
libro Witghal Hi@eis pach eect ne ae OP exe 1 | Essentials-of English <.......¢.c.a2.-05 | I 
Owe larly sande iRaGkert man ae nite Maritine soir eoday: amacrine eee eee | Zp 
17. Nutter, Greenough, and 

IELEFSOVaien cies cee mete Specimens of Prose Composition ...... 2 
Th Oe Le I COb rete Sate hater ae aes Collegesand) Butines pee eee I 
(Oo) Scott and Denney 1.4.5.5. Paragraph \Winitine syne ee ae I 
BOM OcOtmancdeZelt lite eee | CollesesReadinos sree eee 8 
PATER CTS ee pene ny eae nog RR Ben | Freshman Rhetoric ..... Sharia mete ates 2 
Zs SWISS Gaeseso' deacon Bade Ae | Travels: witha Gikey. "a onacac 2 a ae | I 
Zoe ATINCE Mahan eae pene Be nes | Essays and Essay Writing® ............ | I 
PUI SENET CEL a ae ae anes oe lars eon | Enelishe Composition ese seen eee | T 
25. 5 


W ico lileyiuie semrsttanse siete | Handbook of Composition® ............ 


ToTaL FREQUENCY ..... AT OS Roe Actes chasisroticta cleo cig GR ae S 64 


* To be found also in the high school list of Table CXLII. 


1 The numbers of institutions represented here are somewhat smaller than’ indicated near the 
opening of the chapter because of lack of complete response and the inaccessibility of a few of 
the yolumes reported. 
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The divisions and their median percentages of recognition.—The 
twenty-six divisions to which the content of the textual materials of the 
courses was distributed are listed in Table CXLIV, which gives also the 
percentages devoted to each division by the median course represented. 
This table is to be read as follows: the median high school course devoted 
during the first two years 19 per cent of its total textual content to gram- 
mar, gave no space to this division during the last two years; and assigned 
13.4 per cent of the full high school course to it; the median college course 
is composed in only 1.4 per cent of work in this division. The reader will 
note the large number of zero percentages in the table. This signifies that 
in all these instances no portion of the textual content is assigned to these 
divisions in at least a half of the schools included in the study, although 
the presence of the divisions in the list signifies that some institution or 
institutions recognize them in appreciable amount. 


ALPNIUL IS: (ENGLIDY, 


MEDIAN PERCENTAGES OF THE COURSES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION DEVOTED TO VARIOUS 
DIvIsIons 


Hic Scuoor YEARS 


Divisions | CoLLEGES 
| I-II | Tae | All 
| 
Teal GhGzNCUBUT Neg oO ee oe TOON 0.0 Tk | 1.4 
POEM TIGEIALI@ IAs (sale fs 6x + 210.51 ye 2c Sly G07) 4 Stee al Bel 
3. Spelling, pronunciation .......... 2 | 0.0 2.9 2.0 
2. IDM e grein) | A aA ee res ae ee cat 0.0 5.4 esl 
EA GIICENCEH Bo hyn chs gece iio Seer ites jee 4 3.4 10.2 0.7 
CMA A OWA TI Govat ctos iP S18 oteue oles tose ovd 7.9 0.0 6.1 2.1 
7. Composition as a whole .......... eZ, | 0.0 1.9 1.6 
Maer ATION pape Geico oes oe siden oe | 890 0.0 Gp | Ao) 
2) ABIES erm itatern spina tee src ener | 3.0 0.0 2.5 DP 
Way, VES Sela AeA mete si ae nee | 3.6 | 0.0 3.9 4.4 
ATP UISIENtAtO) Ssermadc0'+ 24> shew ee | 0.0 13.4 7.5 2.4 
OMILETLEE=WHIINS 54a alwenlw + a0 4 emhewiexs 14.1 0.0 8.8 | iisit 
HOMUNGIVS-WHITNG  Sosaccpeccce eer zee 5 | 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 
Oral composittOm mam cos «classes. | oO 1 0.0 one, | 0.0 
meee NaLhative) ANOdEIS* hao je. sae fae. 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 8.4 
moOMDescriptive models. 25 i224 es.05 +: 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Wo expository MOdelS =. 2.62.55 a. «0 | 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
18. Argumentative models ........... 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
moe Unclassified models ...........«. | 0.0 | 0.0 0.0 0.0 
PAM CHSTLICATIOI) Werrie ona oh rules elt ain fe es 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Bie io ures (Of. SPCCCM Sata ae ds eire ede 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
em CELA YN EVES ume oo x wise ees o alee 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 
ZR Principles, O1 LMetOLIe 2.522. .5--% 0.0 0.0 (yoy | 0.0 
Amt EOMUCLORY: | iss aut See ohh cs al 0.0 Ter | 1.4 
EP emhemMe; COMRECIOM pants cel 74 6 04 27 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 | 0.0 
BS), ING GlBCVSSR) A eben ater eI ea 0.0 0.0 | Coxe, || 1.8 
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Although most of the likenesses and differences to be found will be 
emphasized in subsequent portions of this section, a few of the more im- 
portant may be mentioned at this point. In only two instances is there 
appreciable recognition of the divisions during the second pair of years in 
high school courses, most emphases being in the earlier years. The two 
exceptions are the sentence and argumentation. When the full high school 
courses are compared with college courses the percentages of the former 
that most notably exceed the latter are those for grammar and letter-writ- 
ing—two elementary aspects of training in English composition. Those 
receiving considerably more emphasis in the lower unit are: the paragraph, 
narration, and argumentation. Those in which the courses in the two units 
are not far from equal are: punctuation, spelling and pronunciation, dic- 
tion, the sentence, the composition as a whole, description, exposition, and 
the introductory materials. The two divisions in which the college medians 
show an excess are narrative models and “all others.” 

Comparison by groups of divisions —A grosser comparison not without 
its significance is afforded by Table CXLV and Figure 84, in which are 
presented the percentages by groups of divisions. Under Group A, me- 
chanics, have been included grammar, punctuation, spelling, and pronun- 
ciation; under Group B, diction only; under Group C, structure, have been 
introduced the sentence, paragraph, and composition as a whole; under 
Group D, forms of discourse, narration, description, exposition, argumen- 
tation, letter-writing, news-writing, and oral composition; under Group E, 
models, the models for all types of writing; under Group F, ‘literary forms, 
the divisions numbered 20, 21, 22, and 23; and under Group G, miscella- 
neous, the remaining divisions. Although the classification and grouping 
may be open to criticism at certain points, it is believed that they are 
serviceable for the uses to which the results are here put. 


TABLE CXLV 


Merp1an PercentTaGcEs or High ScHoor AND CoLLEGE CourSsES IN ENcLIsH CoMPOSITION 
DerEvoTED to Groups oF Its Vartous Divisions 


HicuH ScuHoor YEARS 
Grours 


| - ——| CoLiEcE 
| I-III ITI-IV | I-IV | 
Vase MeChatti Cs" cna Sek ccctceey anes | 30,3 ecu el 246 | 6.4 
Be Dictior aamsesek eh. or aoe eee eee Ce | 00. CO a BT 
Ce LOLEUCtUT es awe en cazer.ee e e ey || 49. eBis 14.0 
DD BHopnsmotmciscounrse mantener 36.0 | 61.4 | 307 10.6 
Ep Vodelomement asc tyra eee a ee 0.0 | 0.0 | 0.0 52.4 
1), LEANN HONG .coeacddaaroccbec | 0.0 | 0.0 | 0.0 0.8 
(Gam Miccellanecousie eae eee eee 2.1 | CLO 2 Saal 5.7 
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The meaning of the table and figure is largely that the median propor- 
tions of recognition of Groups A, B, C, and D in high school courses exceed 
those in college courses, although the difference is not marked for Is)e dare 
Group E in the median case comprehends a large proportion of the textual 
content of college courses, but no part of the high school course; that 
Group F has little recognition in either group of courses; and that the pro- 
portion of miscellaneous in courses in the lower unit tends to be less than 
that in college courses. 


Median Per Cent. 
Group 0 10 a0) 30 AO 50 60 


Mechanics 


Diction 


Structure 


arms of Discourse 


Models 


Literary forms 


Miscellaneous 


0 10 LO 30 40 50 60 


Figure 84 
Median percentages of courses in composition devoted to the groups of 
subdivisions (black, high school; in outline, college) 


One of the most marked differences between the courses on the two 
levels is that in Group E, models. Since this type of course content is 
handled rather differently and usually less intensively than are other types, 
there is some justification for comparing the percentages of content when 
this constituent has been omitted from the material of the college courses. 
Recomputing the median percentages under these conditions results in the 
following distribution for the college courses: mechanics, 13 per cent; 
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diction, 11; structure, 29; forms of discourse, 41; literary forms, 2; mis- 
cellaneous, 12. A comparison of these figures with those for the full high 
school courses in Table CXLV shows more of similarity than when the 
work on models is included, the only distinctions thereby accentuated being 
in diction and miscellaneous. 

As medians only are not sufficiently indicative of tendencies in the 
apportionment of courses to the several groups as named, distributions of 
high schools and colleges by percentages of textual content given to six 
important groups in point of space assigned are presented in the next Six 


tables (CXLVI-CLI). 
TABLE CXLVI 


DISTRIBUTION oF HicH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES BY PERCENTAGES OF TEXTUAL CONTENT 
or CoursEs IN ENGLISH CoMPposITION DrvoTeD To 


A. MECHANICS 


Hieu Scuoot YEARS 
Per Cent COLLEGE 
| LII | III-Iv ; TIv 
| | 
COMP ae eccsieth ee Gi aoenie otoihee alae I 12 5 
(at Ma te ate OS GENO ORIG Oo ron OG a 8 
VOO HO Ia aere ce ean cco oF oomcrcre I I 7 
TO,0210 Olgas oon one es I 5 6 
Pan Pr lenow, uy. tt ear oc eneetoctorn anor & Ae 6 6 I 
3 O1O=30.0 Marae sertiate aalwh a Gale Mite nievertaneiabe 5 4 2 | 
AOiO2A0: ier de vac ere Ears eer es | 2 a 
OK OAON OM c/a COE Spoons MA id BS I I 
CQOKGDO scccsoooe BES PENS OE ai | I I 
AGO WAT: Suen Sis yale eaunatlieucear tha wee Nie oe 17 | 17 17 27 
MOBD EA Nie: CASS re enya oi cierncne hee ie 30.3 | oo 24.6 6.4 


As with the other groups, the distributions for mechanics bear out the 
expectation to which the medians give rise. The largest proportions tend 
to be assigned in the first two high school years, with relatively few high 
school courses with such content in the last two years. The distribution 
of high school courses as to this constituent when all four years are in- 
cluded tends to be toward the higher percentages, but it is also to be noted 
that some college courses have as large percentages of mechanics as do 
some high school courses. The differences as concern diction (Table 
CXLVIT) are not as large, the chief distinction being the smaller propor- 
tions in the upper pair of high school years. The distributions in the last 
two columns are very similar. Although there is considerable difference 
in the distributions between the lower and upper high school years in 
structure, the high school and college distributions are much more nearly 
similar than as shown in Table CXLVI for mechanics. In forms of discourse 
(Table CXLIX) the distributions tend toward the higher percentages in 
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both divisions of the high school course, but those for some colleges are 
also high. It is when we direct attention again to models (Table CL) that 
we find the most striking difference in content, as only a single high school 
gives an appreciable amount of this, while college courses range from none 


to the full textual content. 


Only a relatively small number of courses on 


all levels represented devote any large proportion of the total content to 


literary forms (Table CLI). 


AB is C xe veld 


DIstRIBUTION OF High SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES BY PERCENTAGES OF TEXTUAL CONTENT 
oF CoursES IN ENGLISH ComposiITION DervotEep To 
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TABLE CXLVIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF HicH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES BY PERCENTAGES OF TEXTUAL CONTENT 
or Courses IN ENGLISH CoMPOSITION DevoTep To 


C. STRUCTURE 


Per Cent 


HOS: ONO Me Ard bom meeeee ee Sree 
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The reader can hardly fail to have noted the wide range shown for 
most of these groups in courses on all three levels represented. There is 
apparent an unsatisfactory lack of standardization of content appropriate 
to courses on any level or in either unit. Such a failure must result in 
poor articulation of the high school and college work and in excessive 
overlapping of the courses in the two units represented. It appears also 
that, if textual content in one of the units is on the secondary school level, 
that in the other is very much akin to it in this respect. 

Illustrative comparison of percentage distributions by divisions —It 
remains to illustrate distributions for some of the divisions listed in Table 
CXLIV, in order to provide the details of a more nearly complete picture 
of the similarities and differences of the courses in the institutions included. 
Those selected for tabular presentation here are (a) the two in which 
high school proportions markedly exceed those of colleges, viz., grammar, 
and letter-writing ; (b) the one in which the college proportions markedly 
exceed those of high schools, that is, narrative models; and (c) two in 
which the median proportions are relatively large and approximately equal 
in the high school and college courses, viz., the sentence and exposition. 
Distribution for a third division, diction, has already been shown in Table 
CXLVII, since in the classification of content followed the division has also 
been designated as a group. The illustrative distributions are presented in 
Tables CLII-CLVI. 
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The lower years of the high school unit, not the upper, seem to be 
the place of appearance of a considerable constituent of grammar (Table 
CLII). Most colleges make some recognition of this division, but the pro- 
portion in only two instances passes the five per cent line. The situation 
for letter-writing (Table CLIII) is much the same, but with an even 
greater contrast between high school and college courses. That for nar- 
rative models (Table CLIV) is emphatically reversed, since no high school 
courses in the group represented were found to have more than an inci- 
dental recognition of this division. Even in the college courses approxi- 
mately a half have nothing but incidental content of this sort, a condition 
which is characteristic also of models in the remaining forms of discourse. 
The distributions for all high school years of content dealing with the 
sentence and exposition are not notably dissimilar from those for the col- 
lege (Table CLV-CLVI), but there are interesting differences when the 
two pairs of high school years are compared. In weighing the value of 
these comparisons it is desirable to bear in mind that equal percentages as 
here shown would be much enlarged if the models constituent in college 
courses is left out of account. 


TABLE CELL 
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. In this group of tables is found again the wide range of the propor- 
tionate recognition and the apparent want of standardization of content for 
any level. 

Other qualitative differences—The quantitative measures so far pre- 
sented have discovered certain qualitative differences to which attention has 
been called, but, obviously, the methods used are not of such a nature as 
to make possible the location of all. Those who assisted in the process 
of analysis referred sometimes to differences in the difficulty of the por- 
tions of the textual content. An instance of such differences is the theoretical 
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portions of the treatment of the forms of discourse. In college texts this 
treatment was usually on a somewhat higher level of difficulty. The dif- 
ferences observable ran along such lines as the difficulty of vocabulary 
used, illustrations, terminology, etc. These differences could not be, and 
were not, as noticeable in mechanical portions like grammar and punctua- 
tion as in portions like the forms of discourse already mentioned. The 
fully adequate method of comparing difficulty would have been the insti- 
tution of a program of testing, a procedure too extended for the purposes 
of this investigation. 
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TABLE CLV 
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Collateral and other readings of the courses—Collateral readings on 
rhetoric are required in none of the high schools represented in this study. 
They are infrequently required in the courses for college freshmen. Three 
of the group of colleges represented prescribe the reading of Palmer’s 
Self-Cultivation in English, and one requires Bates’ Talks on Writing. 
Other than this, readings outside the texts used in the course are in other 
texts, and this requirement is uncommon. The type of additional reading, 
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when prescribed, is usually in the field of literature, approximately a dozen 
college instructors reporting requirements of this sort. In only a few 
instances is the information on this point sufficiently definite to permit 
computation of its extent. Sometimes this additional reading seems 
planned to supply literary models for use in the same manner as some of 
the materials reported as texts in Table CXLIII, but more often it appears 
to be literature for study or review in the same manner as for special 
courses in the field of English literature. 


III. A CoMPaRIsON OF QUANTITATIVE REQUIREMENTS 


Extent of textual content—It was found possible to compute the total 
textual content of the courses in English composition for almost all the 
high schools and colleges represented in this study. The medians and 
quartiles of these totals were next located and have been introduced into 
Table CLVII. This extent of content for college courses is seen to exceed 
that of the full high school courses, despite the larger number of clock 
hours assigned to the latter as shown in the first table of the chapter. The 
amounts for high school courses, however, are large enough, as far as 
mere space considerations are concerned, to comprehend most of what is 
introduced into college courses. If the college median is reduced by the 
median of approximately a half of the total content given over to models 
which do not often find a place in high school courses, the remaining’ textual 
content would not be far less in amount than that typical for high schools. 


TABLE CLVII 


MEDIAN AND QuarTILE TotaL EQuaTep Paces oF TEXTUAL CONTENT IN HiGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE CourSsES IN ENGLISH CoMPOSITION 
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Pages of text studied per clock hour—By means of a computation 
involving the numbers of clock hours in the courses of English composition 
reported upon earlier in the chapter and the totals of pages of textual con- 
tent just referred to, the numbers of pages of textual content studied per 
clock hour of class time were ascertained. The median amount for all high 
school years is 3 pages, while that for college courses is more than three 
times as great, being 9.5 pages. The medians for the four high school 
years are, respectively, 2.9, 3.1, 0.0, and 0.0 pages. The disappearance of 
reading content for the median case in the last two years is explained by 
the rather frequent practice in these years of requiring work in composi- 
tion without textual study. 
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In so far as textual content represents the courses in high school and 
college, it is clear that the requirements in the latter unit considerably 
exceed those in the former. 

Writing requirements compared.—The blanks of inquiry asked also for 
the written and oral theme requirements of the courses. The information 
on the former aspect was supplied in such a form as to make possible the 
computation of the total amount of writing in number of words through- 
out each course. With information concerning the total number of clock 
hours devoted to composition available, it was a simple next step to the 
computation of the average number of words per clock hour represented 
by this writing requirement. The median and quartile measures of these 
amounts were then obtained for each year of the course and for all high 
school years and are presented in Table CLVIII. It shows that these 
writing requirements increase steadily from the first high school year to 
the third, make a spurt in the fourth, and manifest still another large 
increase by the freshman year in college. The increment during each of 
the last two years of the full five-year period, is between 50 and 60 words. 
When all high school years are considered, the median college requirement 
per clock hour is about twice that of the median high school requirement. 
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Requirements i oral composition—The demands in the way of oral 
composition do not show quite as consistent a tendency to increase through- 
out the five-year period. The number of presentations per student and 
the length of each in minutes were secured. Assuming a moderate rate of 
presentation—10o0 words per minute—for all levels, the number of words 
per clock hour of all class time in composition was obtained for this por- 
tion of the work also. The medians for the four high school years were, 
respectively, 50, 83, 76, and 93. The median college requirement measured 
in this way was 15 words per clock hour. These figures mean that the 
constituent of oral composition increases as the student progresses through 
the high school, but practically disappears in the freshman college year. 
It is probably assumed in the college that training in this field is to be 
obtained in classes in public speaking. 
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IV. SUMMARY AND SIGNIFICANCE 


In so far as the method of study used in the comparison makes pos- 
sible, tt shows both similarities and differences in the courses in English 
composition in high school and college. Typically the high school offering 
extends over twice the number of clock hours of instruction as the college 
course, and, therefore, should be able to cover a wider range of content. 
The two more elementary divisions to which high school textual materials, 
especially in their lower years, devote larger proportions than do those 
assigned in colleges are grammar and letter-writing. The single subdivi- 
sion to which college courses devote somewhat more space is narrative 
models. In other portions of the textual content—and this includes most 
subdivisions of the courses—the proportions of recognition are more nearly 
alike. 

When the divisions are gathered into groups as follows, A, mechanics ; 
B, diction; C, structure; D, forms of discourse; E, models; F, literary 
forms; and G, miscellaneous; the high school courses show tendencies to 
large excesses over college courses in A, C, and D, while college courses 
show a tendency to excesses only in E. If the constituent E is omitted 
and recomputations of percentages of remaining groups made, the differ- 
ences are less marked, but the portions devoted to diction and miscel- 
laneous in college courses notably exceed those in high school courses. In 
some respects the comparison on the basis omitting the constituent of 
models is more significant than the comparison with models included. 

In the more purely quantitative relationships the college tend to exceed 
the high school courses. This is true for gross textual content, as well as the 
number of pages per clock hour of class meeting. It is true also of the 
extent of writing required. The exception is in the work of oral composi- 
tion which the college courses seem to assume is cared for in the courses 
in public speaking. 

However, while the tendency of difference is being emphasized, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that some high school courses will outdo 
some college courses. This statement applies both to nature and extent 
of content. 

There is no intention to imply in the original presentation nor in this 
summary that there should be no similarity in high school and college 
courses in this field. Certain phases of composition are of such a char- 
acter as to require repetition for the sake of fixation of habit. These 
are what may be referred to as the mechanical portions of the subject, but 
the whole process should be accomplished with coherence and consistent 
progress, a guiding principle which is doubtless violated in the present 
organization of secondary and higher education. 
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Nor is there any assumption that the method here used meets the re- 
quirements of an adequate comparison of courses in the two units of the 
system. Doubtless there are qualitative differences which the procedure 
here used is not competent to discover. The more selected character of 
the college student body and the typically superior training in his subject 
of the college teacher should result in certain insights not as frequently 
found in the lower unit, insights which actually constitute important quali- 
tative characteristics. The textual content, likewise, also must contain quali- 
tative differences that elude the type of analysis made. 

However, even after all necessary admissions of distinction are made, 
the similarity of the work stands out as the essential finding of the study. 
If the work in the lower unit is on the secondary school level, the work in 
freshman composition is not far from it and no great injustice is done in 
regarding it as inherently secondary. It is, moreover, apparent that for 
many high school graduates there is likely to be a large amount of super- 
fluous repetition, lack of sequence, or both, in taking the freshman college 
course. This conclusion has some special support in the fact that there 
is overlapping in the lists of textbooks used. There appears to be a need 
of standardization of content in the courses on both levels, a standardiza- 
tion worked out in co-operation by authorities responsible for the work in 
each field. The writer entertains little hope of such co-operation if we 
continue to give this work in two separate institutions with such infrequent 
contacts with each other as they now have. The development of logical 
progress through the five-year period devoted to composition with the 
avoidance of repetition which should accompany this progress, would be 
much more likely to result from bringing these courses into proximity 
where the inconsistencies, incoherences, and useless repetitions would he- 
come obvious enough to be eliminated. This would be accomplished by 
developing junior colleges in association with the upper years of our 
stronger high schools. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


OVERLAPPING IN ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


I. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Distribution of institutions represented—In order to compare the 
courses in elementary French, appeal was made to heads of departments 
in high schools in a random selection of cities of 10,000 or over in states 
of the Middle West and in standard colleges and universities for the most 
part in the same territory. Prompted by a suspicion that the proportionate 
response might turn out too small to afford significant findings, a small 
number of colleges somewhat outside the territory represented by the high 
schools were included in the list to which copies of the blank of inquiry 
were sent. This fact will account for the presence of a college in Colorado 
and another in Idaho in the representation by states to be reported. 

The high schools from which usable-responses came are distributed 
among the following states: Illinois, 16 schools; Iowa, 9; Minnesota, 5; 
South Dakota, 1; and Wisconsin, 11. The colleges were in the following: 
Colorado, 1; Idaho, 1; Illinois, 6; Indiana, 4; Iowa, 5; Kansas, 4; Michi- 
gan, 3; Minnesota, 3; Nebraska, 2; North Dakota, 1; Ohio, 2; Okla- 
homa, 1 ; South Dakota, 2; and Wisconsin, 1. While in most of the chapters 
dealing with overlapping, the colleges, because there are fewer of them 
as a whole than of high schools, are more widely representative, the restric- 
tion of the responses from lower units is especially remarkable, being 
limited to five—in fact, almost to four—states. This is not owing to the 
geographic distribution of cities to which questionnaires were sent as much 
as to the factor of chance in proportionate response from within the sev- 
eral states. 

The courses represented—High school department heads were asked 
to provide data concerning the first and second years of the offering in 
French, and college department heads for the work of the first two semes- 
ters. On account of the conimon assumption that it requires two years of 
high school work in the field to equal a year of the college course, it was 
deemed desirable to secure data that would make comparisons possible 
between either or both high school years with either or both semesters. 
The high school teachers co-operating were, therefore, asked to report for 
each year separately and college teachers for each semester separately. 

Time devoted to the work—To afford a comparison of the amount of 
-class time devoted to the high school and college courses the distributions 
of schools and colleges by total numbers of clock hours was prepared and 
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are presented in Table CLIX. The amount for each institution was ascer- 
tained by introducing into the computation the length of period reported, 
the number of meetings per week, and the number of weeks in the division, 
that is, semester or year, of the course. 


TABLE, CLIX 
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As is to be expected, most high school courses during a single year 
range between 120 and 160 clock hours. The median amount of class time 
is 141.25 clock hours. The distribution for the first semester of the college 
course is not even as wide, while the median amount of time is very nearly 
a half of that just cited for the high school. Distributions and medians 
for the two years of high school and the full year of college French show 
an analogous difference, while the figures for the one-year course in both 
units are not widely different, the high school course tending to extend 
over at least an appreciably larger number of clock hours. 


II. THE NaAtuRE OF THE CONTENT OF THE CouRSES 
The textbooks used.—Before presenting the results of the analysis of 
the courses represented in this study it is desirable to report the lists of 
texts and readings used. The textbooks reported twice or oftener are to 
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be found in Table CLX, with their frequency of appearance in high school 
and gollege. In addition to the titles listed, there were nine which were 
reported only once each, eight of these being used in high schools and only 
one in college. Examination of the table will show that of the twenty- 
three titles listed thirteen are in use in both institutions, and that of the 
remaining ten, eight were in use in high school only and two in college only. 
For the four volumes reported with much greater frequency than others, 
viz., Cerf and Giese, Chardenal (both editions), and two editions of Fraser 
and Squair, it is apparent that, although there is some community of use 
in courses on the two levels, there is predominance of use for one or the 
other level only. For instance, the first text named is predominantly used 
in high school. The generalization on textbooks is, that, although there 
is some tendency when judged by predominance of use, to distinguish the 
volumes as high school or as college texts, there is no clear-cut line of 
demarcation between the two levels in this respect. 


TABLE, CLX 


FREQUENCY OF UsE IN Forty-Two HicH ScHoot anp Tuirty-S1x CoLLece Courses 
IN FRENCH OF ALL VOLUMES REPORTED AS TEXTBOOKS BY Two or More 


INSTITUTIONS 
AUTHOR AND TITLE | Hicu ScHoor COLLEGE 
Aldrich and Poster, Elementary French ...22..s...550+ 2 2 
Allen and Schoell, First French Composition ........... 2 
Brooks, Chardenal’s Complete French Course ............ 15 
Gertsand Giese, Beginning French 235 2...2.12.25scnans 44: | 10 | 3 
Chardenal, Complete French Course .2.000.0560.00c0ne0% | 15 3 
Comfort, Exercises in French Prose Composition ........ | 2 os 
De Sauzé, Cours Pratique pour Commengants ............ | I 2 
AID ttl Come anICAIS Oe OUS so eteys ozcyeis.s aitta ce) 00! o\ aerial gts | I I 
Pontaine, Nouvean Cours francais” 22.05, 65. .<0csentep 6 2 3 
Wane OIS- eS mNer Se I NCHCH a ieyeye soils sia tos cree Since saves bie ae Fa 2 
Francois, Introductory French Prose Composition ........ | 2 | I 
Erasetiand: squair, elementary French) .2.5.....206 serine: | i 2 
Hraser and Squair, Prench Grammar). ..05-2:5.+-- es Fs 20 
Fraser and Squair, New Complete French Grammar ...... B Py 
Fraser and Squair, Shorter French Course .............. 4 4 
Lon, Rated (Coser ners (store) joe peo Oreo ma DON OoodC ot | 2 
IMIR ES. Ieigenvitcie Wade: Boe eas ere no HOC On oman ames tio on 8 
WWiGtms, Seeol IDS cea oes. 8 oe we nen Oe Dados enon bon onc 7 x 
Moore and Allin, Elements of French .................. 2 2 
Olmsted; First Course in French ............2002++e-00e- 2 2 
Rosenthal and Chankin, Grammar de Conversation et de | 
ULE OQOLS ake tu 6 8 Deedee rincie oR Rub One Be onan Fone woe: 2 | f 
Thienne and Effinger, French Grammar ...............-- | 2 
Wilkins, Nitze, and Parmenter, Handbook of French Pho- | 
2 
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The readings——Only the readings which are reported a total of four 
times or oftener for both high school and college courses are listed in 
Table CLXI. Of the 22 titles to be found here 19 are read in both high 
school and college and 3 in high school only. In this list of materials most 
frequently read there is only one title, Smith and Greenleaf, which is read 
with much greater frequency in college than in high school, all others read 
with any large frequency being predominantly parts of high school courses. 
This is in accord with a fact to be demonstrated at a later point, the larger 
proportionate amount of reading in the courses in the lower unit. Of the 
51 titles appearing once to three times each, 35 are read in high school 
only, 11 in college only, and 5 in courses in both units. The total frequency 
of reported readings for the 42 high school courses is 202, which is slightly 
less than 5 titles per course, while that for the 36 college courses is 99, 
which is somewhat less than 3 titles per course. As with the textbooks, 
there appears to be nothing approaching a real line of demarcation between 
materials regarded as appropriate for courses on either level, there being 
considerable community of reading content. 


TABLE, CLXE 


FREQUENCY OF Use IN Forty-Two HicH ScHoot ANp Turtrty-Stx CoLLEGE CouRSES 
oF Att VotuMrEs ReEportED As READINGS BY Four or More INSTITUTIONS 


AUTHOR AND TITLE Hicu ScHoor COLLEGE 
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Olmsted and Barton, Elementary French Reader ......... 
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Lhe method of analysis—The procedure in analysis of these texts and 
readings will next be briefly described. After some preliminagy examina- 
tion of the former, a main outline of six major divisions was decided upon. 
These are mechanics, grammar, reading, conversation, composition, and 
vocabulary. The subdivision of mechanics includes phonetics, elision, 
accent, punctuation, etc. These concern the acts of speaking and writing 
the language. Grammar consists of the parts of speech and the rules goy- 
erning them, declensions, conjugations, sentence structure, etc. Reading 
includes the material in French assigned for translation, both inside and 
outside the textbook used. Conversation consists of the questions presum- 
ing answers in French, as well as all direct exercises; composition, all 
English-to-French exercises, themes in French, etc.; and vocabulary, only 
those lists of words given in the body of the text or reading and not long 
vocabularies for reference in the last portions of volumes. 

All original measurements of space were made in pages and tenths of 
pages, a scale for this purpose being prepared for each length of page 
found. Before final utilization of the amounts resulting from these meas- 
urements they were reduced to the same basis by means of multiplication 
of the original measure by the ratio of the number of words per page in 
the volume measured to the number in the volume used as the basis of 
comparison. The text used as this basis was Fraser and Squair’s French 
Grammar, one of those found to be in frequent use. 

All presentations of results to be made concern the courses and not the 
volumes analyzed. This was possible because those who co-operated were 
asked to indicate the portions omitted. The analyses of the volumes were 
merely a means to the analysis of the courses. 

The distribution of content to the main divisions—tThe results of the 
analysis of the content of the courses represented are to be seen in Table 
CLXII and Figure 85. In the left-hand half of the former are given the 
numbers of equated pages in each of the main divisions for each half and 
for all of the high school and college courses in elementary French as 
defined for the purposes of this study. The figure assists in making neces- 
sary desirable comparisons for the first year of high school French, the 
first two years of the high school course, and the first year of the college 
course. The right-hand half of the table transmutes the data in the first 
half into percentages. The comparisons of amounts show that during the 
first year the high school courses cover less content than do college courses. 
The differences are especially notable for grammar, reading, and composi- 
tion, amounts being more nearly equivalent in the remaining divisions. 
The content covered during two years of high school and one year of 
college work is more nearly equal. In fact, the medians of total amounts 
given at the foot of the table indicate that, as far as gross amounts are 
concerned, the high school in two years covers somewhat more content than 
does the college in a single year. First year French in high school bears 
about the same proportionate relationship as first semester college French. 
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The essential difference between elementary French in high school and 
college as shown by these medians is the much larger amount of reading 
in high school which is compensated for by a much greater emphasis on 
grammatical content in the college. 
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Figure 85 
Median numbers of equated pages of content devoted to the several 
divisions of courses in elementary French in 42 high schools and 36 colleges 
(in outline, first year of the high school course; shaded, two years of high 
school course; black, one year of the college course) 


The textual and reading content compared—The preceding paragraph 
suggests the desirability of comparing the textual and reading content in 
the courses represented. For this comparison all French reading, whether 
within or without the textbook, has been lumped, whereas “text” here 
means all remaining divisions of the courses, viz., mechanics, grammar, 
conversation, composition, and vocabulary. Both the distributions and the 
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medians (Table CLXIII) show larger proportions of text and smaller pro- 
portions of reading for the college courses. The median figures for the 
high school show approximately two fifths of text and three fifths of read- 
ing, whereas for the colleges the proportions are reversed: It should 
nevertheless be noted that the percentages of text for a large proportion 
of high schools exceed or equal those for a large percentage of colleges, 
and, conversely, that the percentages of reading for a considerable number 
of colleges exceed or equal those for some high schools. 


TABLE ER, CLactiL 
DistRIBUTION oF Forty-two HicH ScHooLt AND THrIrTY-S1tx COLLEGE Courses IN ELE- 
MENTARY FRENCH As To PERCENTAGES TEXTS AND READINGS ARE OF THE 
ToraL CoNTENT COVERED 


Hicu ScHoot CoLLEGE 
Per CENT 5 
Text Reading Text Reading 
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Comparing the grammar constituents—The distribution of amounts 
of the content of the courses in elementary French devoted to the large 
divisions of Table CLXII will be illustrated for two major constituents, 
grammar and composition. The distribution of courses by numbers of 
equated pages in the former division is presented in Table CLXIV. The 
trend bears out the expectations of the medians, since the distribution for _ 
the college is somewhat more in the direction of the larger amounts. There 
are high school courses, however, with just as large or larger amounts in 
this division than are shown for some of the college courses. As a whole it 
is Clear that colleges emphasize grammar more than do the high schools. 

Comparing the composition constituents—The percentages devoted to 
composition, as seen in Table CLXV, are much nearer equality than are 
those for the division just dealt with. Colleges, however, stress this aspect 


somewhat more than high schools, and this is true of each or both halves 
of the courses. 
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TABLE CLXIV 


DISTRIBUTION OF Forty-Two Hicu Scuoot anp Tuirty-Stx COLLEGE CouRSES IN ELE- 
MENTARY FRENCH BY THE NuMBERS oF Equatep Paces Devorep To GRAMMAR 


Hiex ScHoor CoLLEGE 

EquatTep Paces First Second Two First Second {| One 
Year Year Years Semester | Semester Year 
EWOS AWONO acne SN eee g 9 oe 4 5 us 
POMC LIOR hn a eee 20 4 A 17 @ | 3 
LOO SONS) so ee ane 14 4 4 6 3 3 
GEROCM LR pk Ae ae oe ee 5 9 5 2 I 3 
SOOO OMEeecnctse see 5S = e) Zi I 2 
ROO = BO SO aA jt Geis, k.5 a. | I I 2 | 4 2 2 
ZO OID OME ah aaa” sins nate | a 2 2 2 
HAO =150) OM aoe ne ee | us 4 | a ia i 
OOO=17O:0) pigeranc ck Feces I I I I An 
ECO 1OO Ole tee ce ste aie 2 a 9 | I 
OOO 2LOiIG) air sescunia +o Peo | oh 2 ry 5 | 6 
2W= 230. Qiao een ce ee eo sak | a we 3 Gi 
ZAM OZ25O.O. sis ath a seniidenes >» | ae I a 5 
AS OPAONO. Hee e Se eS | ig a I 5 soe | Se 
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TABLE CLXV 


DISTRIBUTION OF Forty-Two HicH ScHooL AND THIRTY-SIX COLLEGE CouRSES IN ELE- 
MENTARY FRENCH BY THE NUMBERS OF EQUATED PAGES OF COMPOSITION 


HicH ScHooui COLLEGE 
EQuaTED PAGEs First Second Two First Second One 
Year Year Years Semester | Semester Year 
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Further qualitative comparison—Up to this point two essential differ- 
ences have been found between the high school and college courses in ele- 
mentary French. The first of these is the much larger total amount of 
material covered in the college courses during the same period. The sec- 
ond concerns the larger amount of grammar and smaller reading content 
in college courses. With the aim of ascertaining at least an approximate 
judgment of the relative difficulty of the materials an average rank for all 
text and readings reported for each half of each elementary course was 
computed. The original rank assigned to each volume used in the courses 
was made without consideration of whether it was used in high school or 
college courses. All ranks were given by the same person, who was a 
graduate student in French who had majored in the subject as an under- 
graduate, and who was familiar with the materials represented. The rank- 
ing was done on a five-step scale ranging from I, very easy, to 5, very 
difficult. Judgments were, of course, relative and not absolute, and are 
without doubt limited in value by subjective qualifications. The average 
ranks obtained for the courses are distributed in Table CLXVI, where are 
given also the median ranks for each half of high school and college courses. 
Both distributions and medians show a difference of difficulty of materials 
studied in favor of the college courses, but the difference is not marked. 
Despite the crudeness of the method of scaling, it can scarcely be doubted 
that, if large differences of difficulty had been the tendency, they would 
have made themselves felt in the results of the tabulation, although small 
differences could not well be detected. The judgment of little difference 
has the support of the large number of textual and reading titles used in 
common by high schools and colleges as already shown. 


TABLE CL20val 


DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE RANKINGS oF DiFFIcULTY oF CoNTENT IN Forty-Two HicH 
ScHooL AND THirtTy-Stx CoLLEGE CoursEs IN ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


Hicu Scuoor CoLLEGE 
RANKINGS - 

First | Second First Second 

Year | Year Semester Semester 
TOE OW Crsaamrh hee Guia eee 03 I 2 I 
21O=2.O Aer cagenva cote chore nos 26 2 25 20 
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Ill. QuaNtTiITATIVE DIFFERENCES IN THE CouRSES 


Number of pages per clock hour of instruction—The differences between 
high school and college courses in the more purely quantitative aspect of the 
amounts of their textual and reading materials have already been fore- 
shadowed in foregoing portions of the chapter. The median numbers of 
clock hours of instruction for each half of the high school courses have 
been seen (Table CLIX) to be slightly more than double those for the 
college courses. The medians of total amounts of text and readings for the 
same parts of high school and college courses, however, have been seen 
(Table CLXII) to be roughly equivalent, with the former somewhat in 
excess of the latter. We have, therefore, no occasion for surprise that 
the data of Table CLXVII show larger numbers of pages of text and 
readings per clock hour of instruction for college than for high school 
courses. The differences are notable; but they do not rise to double the 
amount which is required by the assumption that it takes two high school 
units to equal one year of foreign language in college. The assumption is 
made somewhat more untenable by the fact shown in the distribution, that 
the requirements of some high school courses are in excess of those of some 


college courses. 
TABLE CLXVII 
DISTRIBUTION OF Forty-T wo HicH ScHooL AND TuHirty-Srtx CoLLeceE Courses IN ELE- 
MENTARY FRENCH AS TO THE NUMBER OF PAGES OF TEXT AND READINGS PER 
Ciock Hour or INSTRUCTION 
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IV. Ortnrons As TO DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HiGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE COURSES 
Opinions of high school department heads.—A wide variety of response 
was made to a request for opinons as to differences now obtaining between 
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high school and college courses in elementary French. Out of this variety 
emerge two beliefs posited with somewhat greater frequency than others 
by high school teachers—the first, that the college course contains more 
materials than does the high school course, and the second, that there is 
less emphasis upon grammar. A smaller proportion refer to the high 
school course as “more elementary,” but do not specify in what respects. 
The differences that should exist as suggested by these department heads 
for the most part lend corroboration to those believed to exist. These 
opinions afford an interesting parallelism with the chief differences already 
shown between the high school and college courses represented in this 
study. 

Opinions of college department heads——The general tenor of responses 
made by college instructors to this request is not widely different than for 
high school department heads. The chief difference is a somewhat greater 
confusion of opinion that makes it a bit more difficult to discern tenden- 
cies. However, the trend here is also to believe that more materials are 
covered in the courses in the upper unit, with more emphasis on the gram- 
mar constituent. Two additional opinions show a tendency to emerge, 
viz., that there is less emphasis on conversation and phonetics, and, in 
accordance with the chronic disparagement of high school work in college 
circles, that the work in the lower unit is “not as thorough.” The chief 
differences that should obtain, in the minds of those responding, are most 
of those already cited. An appreciable number carry the conviction that all 
elementary work should be relegated to the high school, the college restrict- 
ing itself to the giving of advanced work only. 


V. EPITOME AND CONCLUSION 


Summary.—This analytic comparison of forty-two high school and 
thirty-six college courses in elementary French shows that (a), while some 
of the former cover as much content as some of the latter, the measures 
of central tendency indicate that the latter do not fall far short of cover- 
ing the same extent of content in half the time. (b) The major internal 
differences are the larger total and proportionate extent of grammar 
content and smaller extent of reading content in the college courses. Other 
differences of content appear, but they are less notable. (c) A judgment 
of difficulty, concerned only with the character of the content and not its 
quantity, does not find the materials of these elementary courses in insti- 
tutions of the two levels represented far apart. This judgment has the 
corroboration of a rather large extent of community of use in high school 
and college of identical texts and readings. (d) The facts of similarity 
and difference as found are rather closely paralleled by the opinions of 
high school and college department heads. 
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The meaning.—In this field we have an illustration of one sort of over- 
lapping primarily, that in which the college gives essentially the same work 
as does the high school, but in which, on account of the recognition in the 
upper unit of what is done in the lower, there would be relatively little of 
actual repetition for the individual student. To be sure, students might 
enter certain of the colleges represented after being graduated from certain 
of the high schools and, by continuing work in French, be obliged to repeat 
materials already covered in the unit below. But the findings of the study 
argue against the conclusion of a marked tendency in this direction. The 
outstanding conclusion is that, because the work is so nearly alike in high 
school and college, that in the upper unit is secondary in character. The 
chief difference found, that of quantity, does not afford a weighty argument 
against this conclusion. One may be moved to admit that the greater 
extent of selection of students, their greater maturity, and the better train- 
ing in their subject of instructors in college would make for some extent 
of qualitative difference, but no great distinction in this respect can be 
achieved on account of the sheer extent of ground to be covered. 

While admitting that typically the college course covers twice the same 
ground as the high school course, we should not forget that the extent of 
content covered in an equal period of time in some high schools equals and 
even occasionally exceeds that in some colleges. This is at least a partial 
argument for bringing these courses which should articulate in closer prox- 
imity through a junior college reorganization which is in the nature of an 
upward extension of the high school. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


OVERLAPPING IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ALGEBRA 


I. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


The courses which have been analyzed and compared.—The courses in 
this field to be compared in the current chapter are (a) those in the high 
school usually bearing the name “higher algebra” or “advanced algebra” 
and being the third semester of algebra for students in secondary schools, 
and (b) those offered in college and usually designated as “college algebra.” 
Although the former is now frequently given in college in the territory 
represented and the latter occasionally finds a place in the last year of the 
high school, no such courses have been included in the study. In other 
words, it may be said that it is third and fourth semester courses in algebra 
which are being analyzed and compared, the former almost universally 
being prescribed as a prerequisite to the latter, and the former being given 
in high schools and the latter in colleges. 

Geographic distribution of the institutions represented —Thirty-two high 
school and 35 college courses are represented in the data utilized in the cur- 
rent chapter. The former are distributed to 6 states as follows: Illinois, 9; 
Iowa, 8; Minnesota, 5; North Dakota, 2; South Dakota, 2;.and Wiscon- 
sin, 6. Only high schools in communities with populations of 10,000 and 
over were included in the study. The colleges are more widely distributed, 
being found in 13 states, 8 of which have no representatives in the high 
school list. The distribution by states is as follows: Colorado, 2; Illinois, 
4; Indiana, 2; Iowa, 3; Kansas, 3; Michigan, 3; Missouri, 4; Nebraska, 3; 
North Dakota, 1; Ohio, 7; Oklahoma, 1; South Dakota, 1; and Wiscon- 
Sin, 

Duration of the courses—Without exception the high school courses 
extend through a semester of 18 to 20 weeks. Almost all the college 
courses extend only through a single semester, although 3 are longer and 
3 are shorter. Two of the longer courses extend over a full school year, 
but have fewer meetings each week, while 2 of the shorter courses extend 
over only a single term or quarter of 12 weeks. 

A better comparison of the amounts of class time in the two groups of 
courses is afforded in Table CLXVIII which shows their distribution by 
numbers of clock hours devoted to class work. The distributions of courses 
show a larger amount of time devoted to high school than to college courses, 
a difference that is reflected in the medians at the foot of the table. These 
medians show over twenty more clock hours of class time in courses in 
higher algebra than in courses in college algebra. 
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TABLE CLXVIII 


DIsTRIBUTION OF THiIrtTy-Two HicH Scuoor anp Tuirty-FIve COLLEGE CoURSES IN 
ALGEBRA BY NuMBERS oF Clock Hours or CLass TIME 
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The classification of students taking the courses—The predominant 
classification of students taking the courses in higher algebra are reported 
as juniors, 13 high schools; seniors, 4; juniors and seniors, 14; and sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors, 1. The courses seem to be almost exclusively 
for high school juniors and seniors. The predominant classification of stu- 
dents of college algebra is freshmen in 32 of the 35 colleges, freshmen and 
sophomores in 2, and freshmen, sophomores, and juniors in a single college. 
Thus, those who take the two courses here being considered are predomi- 
nantly in succeeding school years or, at most, two school years apart. 


II. CoMPARISON OF THE AMOUNT AND CHARACTER OF THE CONTENT 

The textbooks used—The textbooks reported and their frequency of 
use in the courses represented are shown in Tables CLXIX and CLXX, the 
former giving these facts concerning the high school, the latter those con- 
cerning the college courses. An examination of these two tables results in 
two major observations, the first being that, although a number of authors 
and titles are represented, there is a predominance of use of a single text in 
each group of courses; the second is, that there is no common use of any 
single text in the courses on both levels. 
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TABLE CLXIX 


FREQUENCY oF USE oF CERTAIN TEXTBOOKS IN THE Tuirty-Two Courses IN HIGHER 
ALGEBRA ANALYZED 


AUTHOR AND TITLE NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 
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TABLE CLXX 


FREQUENCY OF Usk oF CERTAIN TEXTBOOKS IN THE THIRTY-FIVE CouRSES IN COLLEGE 
ALGEBRA ANALYZED 


AUTHOR AND TITLE NuMBER OF COLLEGES 
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Courses and not textbooks are being compared.—The procedure for this 
chapter was the analysis of the courses represented, rather than of textbooks 
merely. Naturally, this was achieved through an analysis of the texts re- 
ported, or at least such portions of them as were being covered by the classes 
taking the courses. In order to be able to make this analysis of courses 
those who supplied information concerning them were requested to indicate 
by pages all omissions from the textbooks used and all additions from’ other 
sources. It was found that modifications of the former sort are much more 
often made than of the latter. 

Seven of the high school courses make no omissions from the textbooks 
reported. The remainder make omissions ranging from parts of a single 
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chapter to more significant proportions of the total content. In some in- 
stances the omissions are of materials covered in other courses, as ratio and 
proportion, which is frequently treated in the course in plane geometry. In 
only six instances did it appear that really significant additions were being 
made from other sources. 

The proportionate extent of deviation from the content of textbooks for 
courses in college algebra is very similar to that in higher algebra, a large 
majority making omissions ranging widely in amount from parts of a single 
chapter to several chapters. In only a single instance did there appear to 
be important additions to the content of the texts used. 

Owing to the fact that what is subsequently reported is the analysis of 
courses and not of textbooks merely, all the modifications just referred to 
are reflected in the tables presented. 


TABLE CLXXI 


TotaL NuMBers OF EQuaTEep PAGES OF THEORY IN THE CourRSES IN HIGHER ALGEBRA 
AND COLLEGE ALGEBRA 
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The totals of theory, exercises, and problems—Something of the extent 
of similarities and differences of the courses in algebra on the two levels 
represented is shown in Tables CLXXI, CLX XIE and CLXXKITE Mor the 
purposes of these tables all the content of each course was distributed to 
three main divisions, viz., theory, exercises, and problems. The difference 
between the second and third divisions will be apparent without further 
explanation than that under problems have been classed all verbal exercises. 
The term “theory” does not accurately describe all that has been included 
under that head, since here has been classified all course content not classi- 
fiable as exercises and problems. The justification of the term used is the 
fact that the chief constituent of this division is theory. 


TABLE CLXXII 


TotraL NuMBERS OF EXERCISES IN THE CoURSES IN HIGHER ALGEBRA AND 
CoLLEGE ALGEBRA 


Toran NuMBER Hicu ScuHoots COLLEGES 
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The theoretical content has been computed in terms of the numbers of 
equated pages in each course. Table CLXXI contains the distribution of the 
high school and college courses when measured in this way. It shows in 
both the distributions and the medians and averages at the foot a consider- 
ably larger amount of material of this type for the courses in college algebra. 
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TABLE CLXXIII 


ToraL NuMBERS OF PROBLEMS IN THE CouRSES IN HIGHER ALGEBRA AND 
CoLLEGE ALGEBRA 
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This distinction is notably reversed in Tables CLXXII and CLXXIII. 
The distributions in the former table overlap scarcely at all, and the median 
and average numbers of exercises in the courses in higher algebra are more 
than double those in the courses in college algebra. The difference is not 
as marked for the problems, but it is nevertheless large. 

We can conclude from the data of these tables that the theoretical con- 
tent in the high school courses represented is considerably less than for the 
college courses, while at the same time, the training through exercises and 
problems is proportionately a much larger constituent. There is no inten- 
tion at this point, of course, to draw inferences concerning the relative diffi- 
culty of the courses, as sheer numbers of problems could not be indicative 


of differences in this respect. 
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Average amounts and proportions devoted to each topic—A much bet- 
ter basis of comparison both quantitatively and qualitatively of the two 
groups of courses represented is afforded by Table CLXXIV, which gives 
the amounts and percentages of recognition in each of the three divisions 
named, i.e., theory, exercises and problems, of each of the topics treated, 
e.g., fundamental operations, detached coefficients, special products, etc. 
This table is to be read as follows: the average of the numbers of equated 
pages devoted to theory of fundamental operations in the courses in higher 
algebra in high school is 4.59, while the average of the percentages of the 
courses devoted to this topic in this division is 4.5 ; the average of the equated 
pages of theory in the same topic in the courses in college algebra is 7.86, 
while the average of the percentages is 5.6; the average number of exercises 
in the fundamental operations in the courses in higher algebra is 138.4, 
while the average of the percentages of these exercises is 5.4, etc. 

The chief significances of this table can be ascertained by comparing for 
each division the pair of columns for high schools with the pair for colleges. 
In making this comparison one soon discovers certain similarities and differ- 
ences. For example, the average numbers of pages of theory in the funda- 
mental operations in the high school and college courses are, respectively, 
4.59 and 7.86, and the averages of the percentages are 4.5 and 5.6. The 
courses, thus, do not differ widely on this score. In glancing down the col- 
umns, one finds that factoring is the first important topic in which there is 
a large difference in average amount and average per cent, and here the 
difference is in favor of the courses in higher algebra. Other instances of 
marked high school excesses are special products, fractions, linear equa- 
tions, radicals, quadratic equations, quadratic systems, irrational equations, 
ratio and proportion, variation, and square root. The instances of notable 
college excesses are inequalities, limits and infinity, permutations, combina- 
tions, probability, determinants, mathematical induction, and synthetic divi- 
sion. For the most part these respective excesses constitute the primary 
distinctions of content of the courses on the two levels. The sums of the 
averages of the percentages of the group of 11 major topics in which there 
are high school excesses are 45.4 for higher and 13.4 for college algebra, 
a difference equivalent to approximately a third of the lower course. Cor- 
responding sums for the 8 major topics in which there are college excesses 
are 3.0 and 18.0 per cent. At the same time the 11 major topics in which 
the percentages are more nearly equal are 47.1 and 4o.1. Although the 
method of computation does not make these sums of percentages exactly 
comparable, the facts just cited do indicate a large amount of overlapping 
in these theoretical’ portions. On the other hand, it also becomes apparent 


that the college course makes some notable advances on the ground covered 
by the high school course. 
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The more marked high school excesses in the columns giving the aver- 
ages of the percentages of exercises are in the following topics: fundamental 
operations, special products, factoring, fractions, linear equations, expo- 
nents, radicals, and square root. Six of these are identical with those in 
which there are excesses of theory. The percentage totals for the two 
groups of courses are, respectively, 56.6 and 22.7. The college excesses in 
the percentages of exercises are in inequalities, functions and their graphs, 
solution of equations by graphs, graphical representation of complex num- 
bers, and determinants. The percentage totals here are 4.0 and 18.8, respec- 
tively. The topics in which there are approximately equal percentages in 
the high school and college courses represented are: linear systems, quad- 
ratic equations, equations in quadratic form, irrational equations, imag- 
inaries, theory of quadratics, progressions, the binomial theorem, and 
logarithms. These are in the majority of cases identical with topics in which 
there are equal portions of theory and include totally about a third of the 
courses on each of the two levels. There are, however, important shifts of 
topics in which excesses obtain, so that, while there is a tendency to con- 
sistency in differentiating the courses on the two levels, there is a counter- 
acting tendency to similarity of emphasis. It is pertinent to recall that equal 
percentages in this division of the work of the courses signify more than 
twice the number of exercises in higher algebra than in college algebra. 

Since they constitute, as compared with theory and exercises, a relatively 
minor portion of the courses in higher algebra and college algebra, simi- 
larities and differences in numbers of problems cannot affect conclusions 
from a study of the two groups of courses as vitally as do these facts for 
the two divisions first named. At the same time the amounts and percent- 
ages seen in Table CLXXIV to be devoted to them have some significance 
and are, therefore, deserving of at least brief consideration. Notable high 
school excesses are to be found in special products, linear equations, linear 
systems, radicals, quadratic systems, ratio and proportion, and square root. 
All but one of these topics are to be found in the list in which there are high 
school excesses in theory. College excesses are to be found in exponents, 
functions and their graphs, theory of quadratic equations, progressions, 
binomial theorem, variation, logarithms, permutations, combinations, and 
probability. Six of these topics are to be found in the list of those in which 
there are approximately equal percentages of theory in high school and col- 
lege courses, three in the list of those with college excesses, and one only 
in the list in which there are high school excesses. To some extent, there- 
fore, the data on problems are in harmony with those on theory and exer- 
cises, first, by showing some tendency to consistency of proportionate 
recognition of the topics throughout, and second, by showing some tendency 
also to a shift of proportions that results in enlarging the average degree of 
similarity of content of the two groups of courses. 
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Illustrating excesses, similarities, and variation among the courses.—Be- 
cause a table of averages does not disclose fully the relationship two groups 
of courses may bear toward each other, it is desirable to illustrate by pre- 
senting further detail in the way of distributions of the courses by amounts 
and percentages devoted to certain of the topics into which the content has 
been divided. This illustrative comparison is afforded in Tables CLXXV- 
CLXXVII, the distributions introduced being drawn from a full array 
worked out for each topic in each of the three divisions of the courses, 
theory, exercises, and problems. For the reason that we have seen some 
tendency for topics to hold their same degree of prominence in the first two 
divisions, proportions of theory are drawn upon more largely than are 
proportions of exercises. Moreover, since problems constitute the least im- 
portant part of the courses, the distributions in this division are not illus- 
trated. 


TABLE CLXXV 
ILLUSTRATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF CoURSES IN HIGHER ALGEBRA AND IN COLLEGE ALGEBRA 
By Paces oF THEORY IN Topics IN WHICH THE FoRMER TEND To 
EXCEED THE LATTER 
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ADIN BILE, (Ci), O;Val 
ILLUSTRATIVE DISTRIBUTION oF CouRSES IN HiGHER ALGEBRA AND IN CoLLEGE ALGEBRA 
BY Paces oF THEORY IN Topics IN WHICH THE LATTER TEND To 
EXcEED THE FoRMER 
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. The first of this group of tables (CLXXYV) illustrates the distributions 
of courses by equated pages of theory in three topics in which there is a 
tendency for higher algebra to exceed, viz., factoring, radicals, and quad- 
ratic equations. The tendency referred to is clearly present, but the reader 
is admonished not to overlook the overlapping of the courses: in each of 
these three topics some of the courses in college algebra exceed in amount 
some of the high school courses. Even during the long history of this sub- 
ject in secondary schools and colleges the content of the courses into which 
it has been broken is not sufficiently standardized to bring about anything 
approaching a clear-cut distinction between the courses on the two levels 


represented. 
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The situation for the topics in which the courses in college algebra ex- 
ceed as illustrated in Table CLXXVI shows greater progress in the degree 
of differentiation, although here again there is some extent of overlapping 
of the distribution. Table CLX XVII, however, brings us back to a striking 
impression of similarity of content. 


TABLE CLXXVII 
ILLUSTRATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF CouRSES IN HicHER ALGEBRA AND IN COLLEGE ALGEBRA 
By Paces or THEORY IN Topics IN WHICH THE Two Groups OF COURSES 
Tenp To Be Equa 
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Table CLXXVIII illustrates the distributions of the two groups of 
courses with reference to their percentages of exercises in three topics used 
for illustrative purposes in Tables CLXXV, CLXXVI, and CLXXVII. 
These distributions are not essentially different from those of the foregoing 
tables and illustrate again the tendencies to differentiation and to similarity 
of the courses on the two levels. It will be well to recall in interpreting 
this table that equivalent percentages in the two columns of each pair are 


likely to mean twice the number of exercises in the courses on the lower 
level. 
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é ACME, (CEO 
ILLUSTRATIVE DistRIBUTIONS OF CouRSES IN H1GHER ALGEBRA AND IN COLLEGE ALGEBRA 
BY Per Cent or Exercises In Topics In WHICH (a) THE ForMER TEND To 
EXcEED, (b) THE Latter TEND To EXcCEED, AND (c) THEY TEND 
To Be Eguat 
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Differences in difficulty not fully represented in this comparison.—The 
admission must be made that the analysis and comparison of the type here 
essayed are not fully adequate to the purposes of an inquiry concerning the 
actual extent of overlapping of the courses on the two levels. A mere count 
of pages, exercises, and problems classifying under each topic does not 
supply complete information on the relative difficulty of the courses or 
on the achievements of students pursuing them. Only a more extended 
comparison of detailed content classifiable under each topic and tests of 
abilities of the two groups of students concerned at the time of com- 
pleting the courses could supply all the information needed for a full 
answer on the point raised. More extended investigation was, however, 
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out of the question. The nature of the inquiry and its findings is such, nev- 
ertheless, as to establish the fact of the large extent of overlapping of con- 
tent in the courses in higher algebra and college algebra, and to justify the 
doubt that the present organization and distribution of content is as it 
should be. 

Instructors’ opinions of what the distinctions are and should be—As in 
certain other chapters of Part IV, it is possible to compare the facts of dif- 
ference resulting from analysis with the opinions of high school and college 
teachers as to what the differences are and should be. The questions asked 
of these teachers and the answers to which are here summarized were as 
follows: “In what respects in your experience does the course in higher 
algebra differ from the course in college algebra?” and “In what respects 
should these courses differ?’ Few of the instructors whose responses have 
been used in other portions of the current chapter neglected to respond on 
this point. When there was failure to answer, it was on one or the other 
of the two questions rather than on both. 

The distinctions most frequently mentioned as obtaining in present 
courses concern (a) the larger emphasis upon theory in college algebra 
and (b) the addition of content not to be found in the lower courses. Among 
these additional topics more frequently mentioned are theory of equations, 
permutations, combinations, probability, mathematical induction, and deter- 
minants. The great majority of the remaining statements made are in har- 
mony with these and are along the following lines: the college course is 
“more difficult”; it requires “more proofs” and “more generalization” ; the 
“idea of functionality” comes in for greater emphasis; topics are treated 
“more thoroughly” ; there is “less drill,” “less review”; “higher algebra gives 
students the use of the machine, college algebra the why of it,” etc. 

A type of statement volunteered by a large proportion of the instructors 
at the same time that they were expressing their opinions on the differences 
concerns the large extent of overlapping of the two courses. In some in- 
stances this seems to have been admitted as desirable and in others to be 
deplored. The feeling of regret seems to be entertained by college instruc- 
tors somewhat more frequently than by high school teachers, the former 
taking the opportunity to pay their conventional respects to what they take 
to be the inefficiency of the courses in fhe unit below, an inefficiency which 
they feel tends to increase unduly the need for repetition. Let it be noted 
however, that many assume overlapping without questioning the necessity 
for it and without criticizing the work in the lower coutse. 

The significant fact in this description of the chief types of opinion is 
that their major trend is corroborated by the results of the analysis and 
comparison, the presentation of which has been the primary concern of this 
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chapter. If there is disagreement between the facts and the opinions, it is 
that the latter in some degree overreach the former, and lead one to a belief 
that the difference believed to exist is greater than that actually found, the 
exaggeration being due to the form into which the questions quoted were 
put, asking for differences and not similarities. 


III. S1zzE oF Sections, MeTuops 


Size of sections—Almost all those responding to the blank of inquiry 
reported the numbers of students in class sections. Where there were two 
or more sections the average was computed. The medians of distributions 
resulting were 24 for the courses in higher algebra and 25 in college algebra. 
The ranges of the middle fifty per cent were, respectively, 16 to 25 and 
20 to 28. 

The predominant methods used—A full two thirds of both high school 
and college instructors report the classroom method as that of “recitation,” 
although this description doubtless covers some variation in details of pro- 
cedure. The remainder in the high school group report the use of methods 
which they designate as “supervised” or “laboratory” study. The college 
group deviating from the typical method report that they lecture, some of 
them only occasionally, others up to two thirds of all the class periods. 

The predominant practices as to size of class sections and classroom 
procedures lead to no conclusion of wide differentiation of the courses on 
these two levels resulting from distinctions in these respects. An examina- 
tion of details of procedure also reported by instructors but not presented 
here discovers no notable differences. 


IV. SUMMARY AND SIGNIFICANCE 

1. Thirty-two courses in higher algebra and 35 in college algebra are 
represented in the materials of this chapter. The median numbers of clock 
hours ou: =.struction are approximately 70 and 50, respectively, the former 
exceeding the latter by approximately 40 per cent. The latter is usually 
taken by the student in his freshman college year, which is the next year 
or the next year but one subsequent to his having taken the latter. 

2. When the content of the courses is distributed to three divisions, 
theory in a loose sense, exercises, and problems, college algebra is found to 
contain a larger number of equated pages of the first division, while higher 
algebra has more than double the number of exercises and a larger number 
of problems. 

3. When the content of these three types is subdivided under the many 
topics of algebra both differentiation and overlapping of content become ap- 
parent. Differentiation is shown, on the one hand in the larger proportions 
of higher algebra devoted to more elementary topics like factoring, linear 
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equations, radicals, etc., and, on the other, in the larger proportions of col- 
lege algebra devoted to more advanced topics like permutations, combina- 
tions, probability, and determinants. The large extent of overlapping is 
shown both (a) in the generous list of topics such as quadratic equations, 
irrational equations, progressions, and the binomial theorem, in which the 
courses on the two levels have proportions of the total content approximately 
equal, and (b) in the overlapping in the distributions of percentages when 
all higher algebra and all college algebra courses are compared. 

4. Opinions of instructors on differences that do and should exist when 
tabulated are in rather close accord with the facts on the differences as just 
summarized. These differences are primarily in the emphasis upon theory 
and additional advanced topics in the courses in college algebra. 

5. Size of class sections and classroom procedure do not differ suffi- 
ciently on the two levels to warrant us in anticipating much difference in the 
courses on this account. 

6. Although not a fully adequate study of similarities and differences of 
the courses on the two levels there are grounds for concluding from the evi- 
dence presented that, if the content of the lower is of secondary school char- 
acter, that of the upper is for the most part at least in the same class. No 
distinct line of demarcation between their bodies of content either in topics 
or difficulty is discernible. The conclusion on this count seems to be in 
harmony with the situations found in the foregoing chapters dealing with 
English literature, English composition, and the first courses in French. 
With them it argues against the artificial line of demarcation to be found in 
our school system which designates the year in which college algebra is 
given as a part of higher education. 

7. It must be apparent also that such a large extent of overlapping must 
entail a considerable loss of time for the student who pursues both courses, 
since he must go over the same ground twice and, in some instances even, 
three times. This waste is likely to continue as long as the two courses con- 
cerned are given in two distinct institutions neither of which endeavors to 
achieve intimate knowledge of what is going forward in the other and the 
upper of which chronically disparages the work done in the lower. If the 
two courses could be presented in a single unit of the school system and, 
even better, by the same instructor, the appropriate articulation of the 
courses could be effected, and the second make its proper advance beyond 
the ground covered by the first. It does not seem unreasonable to anticipate 
that reorganization of the school system by instituting junior college years 
in connection with strong high schools will in time achieve a reorganization 
of courses in this field in such a way that the content distinctive of, and 
common to, the two courses under consideration will be given in a single 
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course which obviates the bootless repetition and can therefore be covered 
in less than the time now required to take both higher and college algebra. 
Some of the repetition obtaining, without doubt, results from the loss 
through lapse of time between the taking of the two courses, and this leads 
to the recommendation that all of their content be given nearer the point 
at which application is to be made of the materials presented—and therefore, 
as already concluded, in a single college course. 

The endeavor has been only to illustrate overlapping in mathematics by 
directing attention to a single division of the subject. Further duplication 
could be demonstrated in a canvass of fields of mathematics other than 
algebra. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


OVERLAPPING IN CHEMISTRY 


J. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Method and sources.—In this study of overlapping of high school and 
college courses in chemistry, the subject used to illustrate the field of the 
sciences, essentially the same procedure was followed as in the subjects and 
courses dealt with in foregoing chapters. The larger aspects of this method 
are (1) making inquiry of heads of departments of chemistry in schools 
of the types concerned in the matter of their practices and (2) the analysis 
of the materials reported as constituting the courses under consideration. 
There are certain deviations in the details of the analysis which it seems 
more suitable to make clear at points where the findings concerned are re- 
ported. 

The high schools represented in this study are 26 in number distributed 
among 6 north central states as follows: Illinois, 9; Indiana, 1; Iowa, 8; 
Minnesota, 5; South Dakota, 1; and Wisconsin, 2. All high schools con- 
cerned are in cities with populations of 10,000 and over. The number of 
higher institutions involved is somewhat larger, representing 41 scattered 
in 11 states as follows: Colorado, 1; Illinois, 7; Indiana, 1; Iowa, 4; Kan- 
sas, 4; Michigan, 3; Minnesota, 2; Missouri, 6; Nebraska, 4; Ohio, 7; and 
North Dakota, 2. All are institutions of the college type excepting 4, which 
include 3 state and 1 private university. The institutions appealed to were 
selected at random from lists of standard schools. Besides the fact that all 
must be approved schools the only additional principle of selection is that 
which concerns the population of the city in which the high schools are 
located, as already intimated. 

Titles of the courses concerned—The high school courses in this field 
reported upon bear such names as “chemistry,” 9 of 26 schools; “elemen- 
tary chemistry,” 7; “general chemistry,” 3; and “beginning chemistry,” 3; 
with a scattering of other titles. The college courses bear the names “gen- 
eral inorganic,” 19; “general,” 14; “Chemistry I and II,” 4; and “elemen- 
tary,” 3. For such institutions represented as offer two courses in general 
inorganic chemistry, one for those with, and the other for those without, a 
unit in high school chemistry, the latter was the one designated for descrip- 
tion in the questionnaire. 

The time element.—All courses included in this study, both high school 
and college, extend through a full school year. The median numbers of 
minutes per week in recitation (or lecture) are 135 and 150—a difference 
of only 15 minutes per week in favor of the college. The difference in time 
spent in laboratory is greater, the respective median amounts being 160 and 
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225 minutes. Adding the medians for recitation and laboratory we obtain 
weekly totals of 295 minutes in high school and 375 in college courses, a 
total weekly excess for the college of 80 minutes, or approximately 27 per 
cent. The median number of periods in recitation and laboratory are the 
same in both institutions, being, respectively, 3 and 2. The difference in 
amount of time is usually one of length, not of number, of periods. 
Classification of students—The predominant classification of students 
taking the high school courses is reported as juniors and seniors in 16 
instances, seniors in 8 instances, and juniors in the 2 instances remaining. 
These data corroborate those of other investigations showing high school 
chemistry to be predominantly a course pursued by seniors. The college 
courses are taken in 28 institutions primarily by freshmen; in 5, by fresh- 
men and sophomores; in 5, by “all” classifications; in 1, by sophomores ; 
in I, by sophomores and juniors. No report was made on this point by 
one college. Students in first college courses in chemistry are, therefore, 
primarily freshmen. We have here an interesting instance of a subject 
taken predominantly by those in the last year of the lower, and in the first 
year of the upper, unit. This situation, combined with the approach to 
identity in titles of the courses and,amounts of time and numbers of periods 
in classroom and laboratory, presages a large measure of identity of content. 


II. CoMPARISON OF THE CONTENT oF HicH SCHOOL AND 
CoLLEGE TEXTS 


The relation of the textbook to the course—vThe chief feature of the 
method of comparing the content of high school and college courses in this 
subject was that of comparing the textbooks and laboratory manuals the use 
of which was reported in the blanks of inquiry. This procedure has its 
justification in the fact that deviations from these texts are not at all com- 
monly made. That is to say, the textbook and laboratory manual constitute 
the course. That the analysis of the textbooks almost adequately represents 
the classroom content of the course may be judged from what follows 
touching the extent of omissions from them and the presentation later in the 
chapter of the frequency and amounts of collateral reading. It is apparent 
that no omissions are made from the texts used in 15 of the 26 high school 
courses represented. In 7 of the remaining high schools only the organic 
materials or a part of these materials are reported as eliminated. The 4 
remaining department heads report “little” or “very little” in the way of 
omission. As these may for practical purposes be added to the 15, we may 
safely conclude that 19 of the 26 high schools make no, or practically no, 
omissions from the textbook used, the remainder excluding only some or all 
of the organic chemistry. The situation as it concerns college courses is 
even more one of textbook domination, as 30 report no omissions; 6, the 
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small amount of organic work in the text used; 1, the marsh gas series ; and 
2, very little.” 

The textbooks used.—For the group of colleges supplying information 
for this study the two texts used much more often than others are McPher- 
son and Henderson, and Smith.2 The former is reported by 16 colleges, the 
latter by 17. Among other texts reported once or twice each are Hessler 
and Smith, Remsen’s Briefer Course, Smith’s Intermediate, McPherson and 
Henderson’s Elementary Study of Chemistry, Newell, Cody, etc. Because 
as far as this group of colleges is concerned the two texts first named have 
the field, the problem of textbook analysis simmers down primarily to the 
two volumes first named. 

The high school text most frequently reported is that by Brownlee and 
others. It is used in 14 of the 26 high school courses represented. Other 
texts reported twice or oftener are Dull’s Essentials of Modern Chemistry, 
4; McPherson and Henderson’s Beginning Chemisiry, 3; Smith’s Elemen- 
tary Chemistry, 3; and Newell’s General Chemistry, 2. The three selected 
for analysis are Brownlee’s, McPherson and Henderson’s,* and Smith’s.° 
As time limitations prevented analysis of all texts, it was decided the two 
texts last named ‘should be examined in preference to Dull, owing to the 
fact that the same authors’ college texts were represented in this study. 

Hereafter these five texts selected for analysis will be referred to by 
number in the following order: I, McPherson and Henderson’s college 
text; II, Smith’s college text; III, McPherson and Henderson’s high school 
text; IV, Smith’s high school text; and V, Brownlee and others’. 

The results of the analysis—A comparison of the content of these five 
texts separately and when averaged for the two units in the school system 
for which they were intended, ie., college and high school, is afforded in 
Table CLXXIX. The two larger headings under which the content has 
been divided are seen to be (a) the common elements and (b) the other 
subdivisions, these in turn being broken into the subheadings to be found in 
the left-hand column. For each text and for each group of texts are shown 
the numbers of lines* devoted to each of the several subdivisions and the 
percentages these numbers are of the total content. For instance, occurrence 


1 William McPherson and William E. Henderson, Course in General Chemistry. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1921. 


* Alexander Smith, General Chemistry for Colleges. New York: Century Company. 1920. 


®>R. B. Brownlee, R. W. Fuller, W. J. Hancock, M. D. Sohon, and J. E. Whitsit, First Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry. Revised edition. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 1915. 


‘William McPherson and William E. Henderson, Beginning Chemistry. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
IQIS. 


5 Alexander Smith, Elementary Chemistry. New York: Century Company. t1o14. 


® The line was used as the counter rather than the page because the pages were so frequently 
broken by illustrations which were usually of small size confined to parts of a page. All lines re- 
ported have been reduced to the same basis in order to make the data readily comparable. If the 
reader desires to ascertain the number of pages involved at any point this may be obtained with at 


least approximate accuracy by dividing the figures given by 35, the approximate number of lines 
per page. 
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of the common elements receives 503 lines of attention in Text Leora 
per cent of the total volume. 

Before examining the data concerning divisions and subdivisions it is 
desirable to note the total numbers of lines in each of the five texts repre- 
sented, as well as the averages for the college and high school groups, shown 
in the lowest line of figures. The total content of both college texts is seen 
to exceed markedly that of each high school text. Especially is this true of 
a comparison with the first two high school texts. If these texts only are 
considered, it may be said that, roughly speaking, they contain from a half 
to three fifths of the total content of the college texts. Text V contains 
much more than Texts III and IV, approximately three fifths to three 
fourths of the college texts. It should be remembered in this connection 
that Text V was used in a total of fourteen of the twenty-six high schools 
represented. The higher proportions are, therefore, more nearly character- 
istic than are the former. 

The next logical points of interest are amounts and proportions of space 
assigned to the two major divisions in each of the texts and in the college 
and high school texts as grouped. The figures show the two college texts 
to be not far from identical, both as to total amounts and percentages. The 
same may be said for the first two high school texts. The amounts and pro- 
portions in the third high school text favor the second major division some- 
what more than do the first two. The influence of the differences in this 
text is apparent in the amounts and percentages of the college and high 
school texts in the last two pairs of columns, but is not as great as it would 
be if the frequency of use of these texts were introduced into the com- 
putations. 

A glance down the columns of figures setting forth the distribution of 
the content of Texts I and II shows that there are some appreciable but no 
very notable differences between them. Similar comment is called forth by 
examination of the distribution for Texts III and IV. As may be antici- 
pated from what has already been disclosed, the figures on the distribution 
for Text V conform neither to those for Texts I and II nor Texts III and 
IV. Especially is it true of the numbers of lines, but it obtains also for the 
column of percentages. 

Since most of the differences as to each of the subdivisions can be made 
apparent through the averages for the groups of texts—college and high 
school—a summary of the comparison may be more readily attained by 
examining more particularly the last two pairs of columns in Table 
CLXXIX. To facilitate the process of interpretation Figures 86 to 89 are 
also presented. The first two of these put in graphic form the data on the 
average numbers of lines; the second two, the average of the percentages. 
A satisfactory appreciation of both similarities and differences is not pos- 
sible without both amounts and percentages. 
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Figure 86 
Comparison of the distribution to the several subdivisions of the 
space devoted to the common elements in college and high school text- 
books in chemistry (in outline, college; shaded, high school) 


ae Compounds -Uses 


From what was shown above as to the total amount of content in the 
two groups of textbooks, it would not have been difficult to predict that the 
college texts would have more material in many of the subdivisions which 
high school and college courses have in common. ‘This prediction is borne 
out by Figures 86 and 87, since in all but four of the eighteen subdivisions 
the average college amounts exceed the high school amounts. The excep- 
tions are the uses of the common elements, organic compounds, questions, 
and summaries and restatements. ‘The second of the exceptions is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that the college courses are more often designated as 
general inorganic chemistry than are the high school courses, which aim to 
be even more general in character. The third and fourth are explicable 
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through the greater emphasis upon pedagogical devices in the texts used in 
the lower unit. The largest differences in favor of the college texts are in 
the preparation and properties of compounds, the rarer elements, processes, 
principles, and definitions. Despite the differences all subdivisions are rep- 
resented in both college and high school texts. 
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Comparison of space devoted to other types of materials in college and high 
school textbooks in chemistry (in outline, college; shaded, high school) 


The figures presenting the percentages (88 and 89) tend to emphasize 
the similarity more than do those just referred to. The notable differences 
in favor of the college are reduced to four, viz., preparation of compounds, 
properties of compounds, the rarer elements, and principles. On the other 
hand, one subdivision, uses of compounds, is added to those in which high 
school texts have an excess, while for others the excess appearing in the 
first pair of figures is accentuated. 
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As far as is to be concluded from the data presented, it may be said 
that, although college texts are more extended than high school texts, the 
relative recognition of the several subdivisions does not differ widely, ex- 
cepting that the former stress compounds (especially their preparation and 
properties), the rarer elements, and principles more than do the latter, while 
the latter make more of uses (both of elements and compounds), organic’ 
materials, and pedagogical features such as questions and summaries. Fur- 
thermore, the similarities far exceed the differences. 
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Comparison of percentage distribution to the several subdivisions of the 

space devoted to the common elements in college and high school textbooks in 
chemistry (in outline, college; shaded, high school) 


Illustrative details of the differences found and of the process of analy- 
sis—It will be pertinent here to demonstrate further the nature of some of 
the differences already shown as well as to set forth more completely the 


meaning of the subdivisions. 
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The chief difference in favor of the college texts under the main head 
of common elements appears in the subdivisions dealing with compounds. 
The nature of the difference is at least partly made clear in Table CLXXX, 
which presents the number of different compounds touched upon in each of 
the five texts included in the analysis. There is seen to be a larger number 
of compounds for each of these three elements in both the college texts than 
in any one of the high school texts, while the college mean for all three 
elements is almost twice the high school mean. 
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Comparison of percentages of space devoted to other types of materials in 


college and high school textbooks in chemistry (in outline, college; shaded 
high school) 


The difference in the matter of the rarer and less common elements may 
be made clear in brief space by stating that, while one college text refers 
to at least 22 and the other to at least 20, high school texts refer to a much 
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smaller number. In fact, two of the latter mention or deal with only a few, 
one only of these texts concerning itself with more than half the number. 
Radium and helium are the only two rarer and less common elements dis- 
cussed in all of the five texts. 


TABLE CLXXX 


NuMsers or Compounps or SutpHur, NiTRoGEN, AND Iron DEALT witH IN EACH OF 
Two CoLLecE AND THREE HicH ScHoot TExtTpooKs IN CHEMISTRY 


\ | HicH 
ELEMENTS | Text I Text TE | TexrTil | Text Iv Text V | CoLLEGE ScHooL 

| | | MEAN MEAN 

| | | 
Sulphur... ...;. 22 | et | aoe te Bt 6) Wear | 9.6 
Nitrogen ...... ‘gh We ae Me, #1 | 9 | 7 rel Ls a 8 

iano? rece See eS a i ee ce a 12 12 | To || sae 
TOPAES. 2.5%. 53 ie} 28 34 26 53 |, eg 


The fact has already been mentioned that the high school make more 
than the college texts of the organic compounds. If these are broken into 
two groups, (a) the hydrocarbons and (b) the carbohydrates and allied 
compounds, the difference between the two sets of texts in favor of the 
high school is located in the latter group. The average number of lines 
concerning hydrocarbons in the college texts is 445, while the average for 
the high school texts is 386. The averages for the carbohydrates and allied 
compounds are, respectively, 573 and 857—-a marked difference of almost 
300 lines in favor of the high school texts. 

The processes of which the textbooks for colleges contain larger amounts 
but equal percentages with those for high schools include somewhat more 
than forty such categories as decomposition of water, distillation, filtration, 
electrolysis, explosions, precipitation, etc. Principles, etc., of which there 
is more extended and larger proportionate treatment in college than in high 
school texts, comprehends a dozen such categories as gravity, reversibility, 
equilibrium, speed of reaction, etc. Laws, of which college texts treat more 
extendedly but with similar proportionate emphasis, include Boyle’s, 
Charles’, periodic, Van’t Hoff’s, etc. What is comprehended by the term 
definitions is too obvious to require illustration. It should be said before 
leaving consideration of these groups of processes, principles, laws, and 
definitions that another investigator might have classified some of the items 
listed under these categories somewhat differently than has been done. 
Even so, the outcome for comparative purposes could hardly have differed 
widely from that presented, since the same basis of classification has been 
used for both college and high school texts and the disagreements could 
hardly have been large in total extent in any event. If these four groups 
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are assumed to comprehend the more theoretical portions of the course in 
chemistry and therefore considered for the time being as a whole, they may 
be seen to constitute an average total of 11,333 and 5878 lines in college and 
high school texts, respectively, these being 41.35 and 37.34 per cent of the 
total content. he theoretical portions of the college texts can thus be said 
to exceed those of high school texts by 4 per cent—an appreciable, but hardly 
extraordinary, difference. 

A comparison of illustrations—Corroboratory testimony of some value 
on the extent of similarity and difference of high school and college texts 
is yielded by a comparative study of the illustrations (engravings) to be 
found in them. The number of illustrations in each of the texts represented 
in this study is as shown in Table CLXXXI. The chief fact apparent here 
is that, although there is considerable variation from text to text, the aver- 
age number in the two groups is almost identical. 


DINE, (CULO OS 
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OD 2 acre oc eo RARE O na GRO oh ODES Che SocERENS 138 
ED Es crstes rst cts adiale pid meneame bas ete pies, Srper omens 170 
1 acre eg nle Rare sr cock arrears MeO cron Gio 99 
IN Ber enter die ie rts tod seca = es cen: WORST 223 
CombEGha VIR AN sacha On iis iene re 159 
lalieise Syoisieioy IMBVANG to goocaboosousohdaseac 164 


The results of the study of the extent of identity and difference is pro- 
vided in Table CLXXXII. For this tabulation illustrations were regarded 
as the same if they portray similar apparatus and are used to convey the 
same principle or idea. The frequency and place of appearance are as indi- 
cated in the left-hand column. The numbers of illustrations for each of these 
frequencies are shown in the next column. The two remaining columns 
represent an effort to arrive at a basis for computing the proportion of over- 
lapping. For instance, the 41 illustrations to be found in all texts, both col- 
lege and high school, are assumed to have an average overlapping value of 
the same number. The 16 illustrations found in both college texts and two 
high school texts have an overlapping value of that number for the former 
and only two thirds of that number for the latter. The total of values 
weighted in this manner common to both college and high school texts is 
seen to be 106 and 96 1/3, respectively. The total values when illustrations 
peculiar to each of the two groups of texts are added, are 159 and 164, 
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respectively. As 106 is 66 2/3 per cent of 159, it appears that the overlap- 
ping illustrations make up this percentage of those appearing in college 
texts. Likewise, as 96 1/3 is 58.7 per cent of 164, it may be said that the 
overlapping illustrations constitute this percentage of those appearing in 
high school texts. In other terms, the overlapping illustrations include 
roughly three fifths and two thirds of all those appearing, respectively, in 
the college and high school texts analyzed. 


TABLE CLXX XII 
OVERLAPPING OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLLEGE AND HicH ScHoot TEXTBOOKS IN CHEMISTRY 


| WEIGHTED OVERLAPPING 
| 
| 


| 
| VAaALueE For 
FREQUENCY AND PLACE or APPEARANCE | NuMBEROF | - 
| ILtusrratrons | College High School 
| Texts Texts 
In 2 college and 3 high school texts ........ | 4I | AI | Al 
In 2 college and 2 high school texts ........ | 16 | 16 10 2/3 
In 2 college and 1 high school texts ........ II | II 3 2/3 
In 1 college and 3 high school texts ........ 8 4 | 8 
In 1 college and 2 high school texts ........ | Bil TS el 2a 20 2/3 
In 1 college and 1 high school texts ........ . 37 | 18 1/2 | 121/3 
Kne2rcollesentexts only c.eaj. 2 bus oe oaicieie Jiece cee | 27 | 27 | 
imenrcollese: text sonily: sti cis om sea. soa ee | SP | 26 | Ae 
iieeotpiaschool texts) only. :.. <<. ec eens | 37 oy | 24 2/3 
tabiein school fext Only, coc<226 260220 vei 129 | oe 43 
Toran (COMMON TO “BOLE: <2... /ac aac | 144 106 96 1/3 
Torat In CoLteceE Trexts ONLY ..... | 79 53 Ae 
Tora, 1n HicH ScHoot Texts ONty | 166 oa 67 2/3 
TotaL DiFFERENT ILLUSTRATIONS .... | 380 159 164 


II]. Comparison oF HicH ScHooL AND COLLEGE LABORATORY 
MANUALS 

Relation of the manual to the laboratory content of the course—As the 
textbook dominates the classroom content of the college and high school 
courses in chemistry, so the manual used determines the laboratory activi- 
ties. This may be seen in the fact that 34 of the 41 colleges report no man- 
uals supplementary to the one accompanying the text. For the 7 listing 
such supplementary manuals, the additional exercises—at most a few in 
number—are in qualitative analysis. Twenty of the 26 high schools report 
no supplementary manual. Where exercises are added they are in the 
nature of “everyday” problems. 

In almost all instances the manual intended to accompany the textbook 
reported is the one used. On this account only the manuals accompanying 
the five texts upon which report has been made were analyzed for the cur- 
rent study. They will be designated here by Roman numerals corresponding 
with those assigned the texts by the same authors. 
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The results of the analysis——A table showing the number of lines and 
the percentage of space devoted to each of a total of ninety-nine experiments 
in each of the five manuals under consideration was compiled for this por- 
tion of the study but is not reproduced here, first, in order to economize 
space and, second, because it is not impossible to give some notion of the 
extent of overlapping by employing briefer means. Illustrative of the long 
list of experiments are those bearing the following names: chemical change, 
manipulation (glass), oxygen, hydrogen, distillation, nitrogen, analysis of 
air, solubility, neutralization, displacement, ammonia, nitric acid, sulphur, 
hydrogen sulphide, sulphides, sulphur dioxide, sulphuric acid, sulphates, 
fluorine, chlorine, hydrochloric acid, chlorides, carbon, carbon dioxide, 
sugars, starch, phosphorus, arsenic, potassium, hard water, magnesium, zinc, 
baking powder, borax tests, electrolysis of water, etc. 

In further brief description it may be said, that of the total of 99 experi- 
ment titles appearing in the five manuals, 79 are to be found in Manual I, 
and 85 in Manual II, or an average of 82 in these college manuals. Manual 
III, the first of the high school group, contained 88; Manual IV, 73; and 
Manual V, 66. This gives an average of 75 2/3 for the high school group, 
or only 6 1/3 less ‘than the college average. 

A full comparison, if made, would need to include an analysis of the 
kind and number of what may be termed subexperiments to be found in these 
manuals. As time was not available for such an extension of the present 
study, the extent of difference along this line was ascertained in a few fields 
only, one of which, sulphur, is used here to illustrate the situation. In the 
names of experiments given above are six involving sulphur and sulphur 
compounds. Each of these except sulphides is represented in all manuals, the 
experiment with sulphides not appearing in one of those prepared for college 
use. However, the college manuals contained in this group of experiments — 
an average of 401/2 portions which may be referred to as subexperi- 
ments, while the high school manuals contained an average of 23 1/3 sub- 
experiments only. This illustration gives ground for the belief that, 
although there is much overlapping in the larger features and content of 
the experiments introduced, the more extended detail in the college manuals 
means a more thoroughgoing experimental exploration of the fields repre- 
sented. 

The large extent of overlapping in these manuals is re-emphasized in 
Table CLXXXIIT, which is based upon the table of main experiment heads 
already referred to as being too extended to justify reproduction in this 
report. This table, except that it is somewhat more complex, is organized 
similarly to Table CLXXXII which presents the facts concerning overlap- 
ping of illustrations in the textbooks proper. It is to be interpreted as fol- 
lows: Manual I devotes a total of 3194 lines, or 71.70 per cent of all the 
space in the volume, to experiments included in (see left-hand column ) 
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both college and all three high school manuals; Manual IJ devotes 5025 
lines, or 73.48 per cent, to the same materials, etc. The next line of figures 
signifies that Manual I devotes 156 lines, or 3.51 per cent, to materials found 
in one college manual and all three high school manuals, etc. It is to be 
noted that the left-hand portions show the facts concerning overlapping for 
each manual included in the study, while the last four columns show the 
average overlapping values for each of the two groups of manuals. 

A remarkable degree of overlapping is shown first in the large numbers 
of lines and percentages of common materials found in both of the college 
and all three of the high school manuals. The average percentages turn out 
to be 72.59 for college and 67.69 for high school experiments. When 
to these amounts and percentages are added those of experiments found 
in both groups but not in each text of both groups, the totals mount to 
almost all the exercises, roughly 99 and 95 per cent for the two groups 
of manuals, respectively. This leaves only about 1 and 5 per cent, respec- 
tively, peculiar to college and to high school manuals. The larger per 
cent of materials distinctive of the high school manuals arises out of the 
desire to emphasize the “practical” in the experiments, as well as to make 
the course more general by introducing simple experiments in the organic 
field. Even when any conclusion drawn is qualified by the fact of the 
larger number of subexperiments introduced in the college manuals, it must 
admit that the laboratory portions of college and high school courses in 
chemistry resemble each other vastly more than they differ—that they cannot 
be far from identical in major aspects. 


IV. QUANTITATIVE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COLLEGE AND 
HicH ScHoot Coursks 


In materials for comparison so far presented it has occasionally ap- 
peared that there tend to be quantitative differences between college and 
high school textbooks and courses. It is desirable to make some special study 
of such differences, and to this end the facts concerning the items in Table 
CLXXXIV have been compiled. The first of these concerns ‘the total 
amount of textual and supplementary reading required during the courses 
in college and high school. The range in total amount is seen to be very 
wide in the courses as administered in both units of the school system. As 
to first and third quartiles and the medians, there are rather consistent 
although not striking differences in favor of the college courses. These 
differences take on a more definite meaning when the amounts read are 
reported in terms of the numbers of pages per clock hour of recitation and 
lecture in the courses represented. As these pages have not been weighted 
for correction and as the pages in college materials exceed in content those 
in high school materials, it may be assumed that an amount not to exceed 
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ten per cent may be added to the college figures for all measures under Item 
2 (as well as 1, 3, and 4). This finds some difference in favor of the col- 
lege courses in the amount covered per unit of instructional time. Items 3 
and 4, far from as significant in determining relative difficulty of the courses, 
show data rather generally favorable to the high school. In evaluating 
these quantitative differences the reader should bear in mind that the high 
school course constitutes usually but a fourth of all the work taken by a 
student during a single school year, while the college course constitutes a 
third. 
TABLE CLXXXIV 


COMPARISON OF COLLEGE AND HicH ScHoot CoursEs IN CHEMISTRY IN CERTAIN 
QUANTITATIVE RESPECTS 


ITEM FoR CoMPARISON | CoLLEGE Hicu ScHooi 
| 
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The figures reported for Items 5 and 6 revert again to the five textbooks 
upon which report was made above. The former indicates the average 
number of different “topics” dealt with in these texts, the term topic here 
being used in the identical sense in which it was used in the comparison of 
high school and college texts. It may be recalled that topics there referred 
to each common element, each rarer element, each “process,” each law, etc., 
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treated in the volume under consideration. Following this method of count- 
ing there are, e.g., an average of 35 topics in the college texts under the 
head of common elements and of 21 of the rarer elements and, on the other 
hand, an average of 35 and 6, respectively, in the high school texts in these 
two large divisions. This comparison finds the average college text con- 
taining the treatment of approximately a sixth more topics than ‘the high 
school texts. The last item in the table shows a difference of almost 30° 
lines in the average extent of treatment of these topics, a difference which 
amounts to about 50 per cent of the average treatment in high school texts. 
The difference last referred to requires no correction for differences in num- 
bers of words per line. 


V. FurTHer CoMPARISONS OF HicH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE COURSES 


Method—tThe results of a compilation of responses to an inquiry as to 
the numbers of class (not including laboratory) periods devoted to lecture, 
quiz, and recitation show both similarities and differences of procedure. The 
median numbers of periods of lecture in conducting high school and college 
courses are, respectively, 20 and 49—more than twice the number in the latter 
as in the former. On the other hand, half of both groups—5o and 46 per 
cent, in fact—report no use of the lecture method. The median number of 
periods of quiz is the same in both institutions—18. However, more col- 
leges than high schools report the use of this method. The median numbers 
of recitation periods are 75 and 36, showing approximately twice the num- 
ber in high school as in college. Almost half the colleges report no use of 
this mode of classroom procedure. Summarized, the differences are those 
of more lecture and quiz and less recitation in college than in high school, 
while at the same time there is much overlapping of procedure as well as 
of content. 

A half of the high schools require the presentation of special reports, 
while only an approximate fourth of the colleges make such a requirement. 
In both college and high school where used, the report is more frequently 
oral than written. Other forms of class exercise such as problems, projects, 
visits to industries, etc., are not common in either unit, but are more often 
resorted to in high school than in college. 

Size of sections—The size of recitation sections does not differ widely 
as to the median, this being 21 and 25, respectively, in high school and col- 
lege. The upper range is higher for the college, running as high as a maxi- 
mum of 100 students. The median lecture sections contain 20 and 30 
students. Except for a small proportion of colleges and universities the 
recitation and quiz sections are kept to a number not much larger than the 
high school recitation groups. This promises something like the same extent 
of class contact between instructor and student in college as in the high 
school. 
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VI. Optnrons As To DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COLLEGE AND 
HicuH ScHoot Courses 


In view oi the similarities and differences between college and high 
school courses reported up to this point some interest should attach to a 
summary of the opinions of the instructors responding on the score of the 
differences that they believe (a) exist or (b) should exist. All instructors 
were given an opportunity to express themselves on this point with the 
result shown in Table CLXXXY. In assembling the materials for this table 
no distinction has been made between the statements of college and of high 
school instructors for the reason that no notable differences in tendency 
were apparent in the opinions of the two groups represented. 


TABLE CLXXXV 
NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF SIXTY-SEVEN INstTRUCTORS BELIEVING CERTAIN DIFFER- 
ENCES TO Exist oR SHOULD EXIST BETWEEN COLLEGE AND HicH ScHOoL 
CouRSES IN CHEMISTRY 


| 
| 


BeELirveD To Exisr 


NATURE OF DIFFERENCE | | 
Number | Per Cent Number Per Cent 
1. More material in college course .... 30 | 44.8 25 37.3 
2. More detail in college course....... 18 26.9 | 14 20.9 
3. More theory in college course ..... 34 | 50.7 | 26 38.8 
4. College course more advanced ..... | a | ee | 16 23.9 
5. Practical aspects stressed more in | 
TIHUSENOO!=COUTSE suisse ses oss | He | re | 12 17.9 
(SME ethodie ton aoe osecrs se. kc cteie eae | 15 22.4 Ate a 
aN Ome UILETENCE.s oF cs. dscesrad-tlee vino ind I | 1.55 | 3 Als 
ee GIS WET 5c 5 oa caw v vin ¢.xis cleans oo | 8 eau tt 2a 16 23.9 


The differences in content are comprehended by Items 1-5. The first 
three of these, more material, more detail, and more theory in the college 
course, are each believed to obtain and are regarded as desirable of achieve- 
ment by large proportions of instructors. The proportions are especially 
large for the first and third. It is worth noting (Item 4)"'that while a consid- 
erable proportion recommend that the college course be more advanced, no 
one volunteers a belief that it is so, unless it was intended to convey this 
opinion under one of the other heads. Almost as large a proportion urge 
that the high school courses stress more than the college courses the more 
practical aspects. In Item 6, involving methods of presentation, we have an 
instance of a tendency of opinion opposite to that pointed out for Item 4; 
while almost a fourth of the group believes there is a difference of method, 
no one seems to propose that it should exist. A small number believe that 


no difference exists or should exist. 
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The reader has doubtless already noted that almost all these opinions 
have the support of the facts of practice as given in earlier portions of the 
current chapter. While the college and high school courses have much in 
common, in fact, move toward identity, there is more material, more detail, 
more theory in the former, while the latter, through having larger propor- 
tions devoted to uses of elements and compounds, make more of practical 
aspects. We have noted, also, a tendency to difference in method between 
courses in college and high school. 


VII. RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION 


The titles of high school and first college courses in chemistry, although 
not always identical, anticipate much in the way of overlapping of one upon 
the other. The same may be said for the time requirements, even as to the 
proportions in the classroom and in the laboratory, as well as for the pre- 
dominant classification of students which is as nearly identical as possible, 
being high school seniors and college freshmen. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the analysis of the texts used—these 
texts representing courses rather faithfully because courses infrequently 
deviate from them either by omission or addition—shows that the courses, 
although they differ to some extent, have much more in common than they 
have distinctive. Because treatments are almost generally more extended 
in college texts, there are more differences in amounts than in proportions 
of space devoted to the several subdivisions. The subdivisions emphasized 
by notably larger portions of total content in college are compounds, rarer 
elements, and principles, whereas those receiving more emphasis in high 
school are uses of elements and compounds, organic compounds, and the 
pedagogical devices of questions and summaries. However, all divisions 
are recognized in both high school and college courses. This interpretation 
of the large extent of community of content is corroborated by the extent 
of identity of illustrations in high school and college texts. 

The laboratory portions of the courses have as much or more in common 
as the more strictly classroom portions. The essential difference seems to 
be not so much in the number nor in the nature of the experiment topics 
found in the manuals as in the number of subexperiments introduced, sug- 
gesting a somewhat more thoroughgoing extent of experimentation in col- 
lege than in high school. 

Most of the measures of extent of materials covered favor the college 
courses. These have a larger total amount of reading in connection with 
classroom work, a somewhat but not strikingly larger number of pages per 
clock hour of class work, a larger number of topics dealt with, and a larger 
number of lines per topic. The exception is in the amount of material to 
be read in connection with laboratory exercises, which may be regarded as a 
minor factor, especially as college courses contain more subexperiments. 
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Methods used, although overlapping, show more use of the lecture and 
quiz in college and more recitation in high school. Median class sections do 
not differ widely, although the upper range is larger for college than for high 
school. 

Opinions as to differences between high school and college courses are 
fairly well supported by the facts of practice. 

The conclusion is obvious, that, although there are some differences be- 
tween high school and first college courses in chemistry, they are remarkably 
alike. Consequently, if the materials presented in high school courses may 
be presumed to be secondary in character, there is relatively little in these 
first college courses not purely secondary. Moreover, if a student takes the 
course in general inorganic chemistry in college after having had the high 
school course, which is often done, he is repeating almost all of it. Even in 
that relatively small proportion of higher institutions where such a student 
enters upon a course in general inorganic chemistry presumed to be admin- 
istered for those who offered the high school unit for admission,’ there must 
be a large amount of repetition. 

Before passing on to illustrate overlapping in the field of the social 
studies it is desirable to comment on the probable degree of representative- 
ness of the situation as just described for other fields of science, such as 
botany, zoology, or physics. It has already been pointed out that the situa- 
tions in these fields differ to some extent from that in chemistry for such 
reasons as the following: that the high school coursés in the first two sub- 
jects named are more commonly given in the earlier than in the later years 
of the high school, and that they are not infrequently presented as half-unit 
courses ; that the college course in physics is more often postponed until the 
student has had a course in trigonometry and it is thus more often a sopho- 
more than a freshman college subject, being longer removed from the high 
school course more commonly taken by seniors in that unit. These situations 
doubtless mitigate to some extent any evils of overlapping or of repeti- 
tion, but they cannot remove them sufficiently to warrant not giving con- 
sideration to means of obviating the duplication. 


7 See Chapter XXVIII. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


OVERLAPPING IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


J. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


The field and schools represented.—The courses compared in this chapter 
are those given in the high school usually bearing the title “History of the 
United States” or “American History” and first college courses in the same 
field. 

The high schools and colleges approached for information concerning 
their courses were selected in the same manner as reported in preceding chap- 
ters dealing with overlapping in particular subjects. Returns usable in part 
or as a whole came from 26 high schools in the following states: Illinois, 
4 schools ; Indiana, 6; Iowa, 6; Minnesota, 4; Ohio, 3; Wisconsin, 3. The 
total number of colleges and universities represented is two more than high 
schools, the distribution being as follows: Colorado, 2; Hlinois, 4; Indiana, 
4; lowa, 3; Kansas, 1; Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 3; Missouri, 2; Nebraska, 2; 
North Dakota, 1; Ohio, 3; and South Dakota, 1. Of these, threeyare 
recognized as universities, the remainder being colleges. 

The classification of students taking the courses——The answers to the 
question put to instructors as to what is the predominant classification of 
students taking the courses have been assembled in Table CLXXXVI. It 
appears that the place of the high school course has been well standardized, 
16 of the 25 answers made indicating that it is taken primarily by seniors ; 
8, by juniors and seniors; and 1 only, by sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 
The college course seems not yet to have found a year on which there is as 
large an extent of agreement as in the lower school. If the total frequen- 
cies with which each class is represented in the college data are obtained, 
we find the following: freshmen, 8; sophomores, 22; juniors, 17; seniors, 
11. These figures indicate that for these colleges the first course in Ameri- 
can history is most often a sophomore subject, being taken predominantly 
to a somewhat less extent by juniors, seniors, and freshmen with the declin- 
ing order as here given. The fact that juniors and seniors often constitute 
the major portions of the classes should not be lost sight of in interpreting 
the similarities and differences reported in subsequent portions of this 
chapter. It may be said in summary on this point that students taking the 
high school and college courses here reported upon are usually at least two 
school years apart in classification and somewhat less frequently but not 
uncommonly three and four years apart. 

Total clock hours of time in the courses—The high school courses from 
the standpoint of duration fall into two main groups, those extending 
through one, and those extending through two, semesters. The average 
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numbers of clock hours of class time devoted to the courses in these groups 
and to courses in colleges are, respectively, 69.1, 139.4, and 91.9. Thus, 
somewhat more time is assigned to college courses than to the semester 
courses in high school, but the average for the full-year course in high school 
exceeds the college average by more than 50 hours. The ranges of the three 
groups-of courses are, respectively, 60 to 91.6, 100 to 200, and 80 to 132s 
The maxima and minima for the college courses are likewise between those 
for the two groups of high school courses. 


TABLE CLXXXVI 


PREDOMINANT CLASSIFICATIONS OF STUDENTS TAKING CouRSES IN AMERICAN HtstTory 
IN HicH ScHooL AND COLLEGE 


NuMBER oF INSTITUTIONS 


PREDOMINANT CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


| 
| High Schools | Colleges 
| 
> oS ee I 
BD sano SdaSade tae ae eee 4 
L, 2 sasd ties aceon eee 5 
By Bo sen8 = ewe Se eee eee as 6 
AR ME oot 5 Roles ES snk als Siete aR Gis Ss | 16 
&, 2 coced-s Stns See ee 8 4 
I. BeBe ae ae au Seen eee ae | 2 
B® 2, iki), spree eee A eel | I 5 
| 
MRE ete en aro crore were cikaie Aamne eia 25 ‘ ey 


Il. Tue TEXTBOOKS AND THE COURSES 

The proportion the text is of the course——As one approach to descrip- 
tion and comparison of courses in American history in high school and 
college is a study of the content of textbooks used, it is desirable first to 
know the proportion of the courses represented by these textbooks. This 
has been computed for as many schools and colleges as provided full data 
concerning the reading requirements of the courses, inclusive of textbooks, 
and prescribed and optional references. [For this purpose pages were re- 
duced to comparable bases. Next were computed the percentages which 
the texts were of the total reading required for each course. 

While the numbers of institutions on which complete data concerning all 
required readings were at hand are less than the total numbers represented 
in other portions of this study, the data given in Table CLXXXVII are not 
without significance. They make clear what is to be expected, that half- 
year courses in high school tend to be more largely constituted of the text- 
book than courses extending through the full school year, the average 
percentages being, respectively, 60.2 and 44.6. They indicate also that col- 
lege courses are even less dependent on the text alone than are full-year 
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high school courses. Also, high school courses show a wider range of de- 
gree of dependence, even the year courses touching almost the full range of 
possibility—actually 9.4 and 100 per cent in the two cases at the extremes. 


TABLE CLXXXVII 


PERCENTAGES WHICH THE TEXTBOOKS ARE OF THE READING CoNTENT oF HiGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE CouRSES IN AMERICAN HisToRY 


ki { NumBer oF Courses 
Per Cent | High School | 
= ‘College 
| One semester | Twosemester | 
GRRE Tone Cape ee Ot Waa ols titee PS etal Sf | ae | I | ts 
TOLLE? 20:00 actrees oe eee eee | ue 2 
DBO. T=R3O:0" scot nite eee eae ee utes ceiroenste | I I | 4 
BOs OO ete Reacts emer entree | 4 4 
LGM ONO ores cried ota aooramon ooo ore-n 3 3 3 
OMe OONOD Gea eRGmcn Toe ire O ets ee Hr : | 3 I 
(60; TSs 70: Ollepeicuatchpeicteer caiendee settee var I 
Pha isis BAG) sm Pesta ee. cease oreo OOS 2 
COB ET OOK OM. of pcr) edo i Aen create a c 
QO OO,0 Tete ere ee eRe I | I 
i] 
WOME, (COMASIIS soccoococcs osousen 8 | 13 14 
INVERAGE® DP ERaG RIN Tee mrs Senn ee eter 60.2 44.6 32.8 


Omutted materials —One consideration of some importance in determin- 
ing the relation of the textbook to the course is the extent and character of 
portions omitted while the latter is in progress. Special inquiry was made 
on this point. The responses indicate little deviation of this sort, either in 
high school or college. One high school instructor who teaches a half-year 
course reports the omission of all materials dealing with the period prior 
to 1789 and those describing the campaigns of the War of 1812, Mexican 
War, and Civil War. Two others teaching full-year courses also report 
omissions of materials descriptive of military campaigns. Three of the 
instructors of college courses mention omitting materials dealing with the 
earlier period, e.g., up to 1789. Other than this there is no tendency, except 
to make no omissions, as the portions named by the four additional instruc- 
tors reporting exclusions are all different and not extended. It may be said 
in summary on omissions that textbooks are utilized in toto, with a slight 
tendency in high schools to omit materials on military campaigns and in 
colleges, materials dealing with the earlier period. 

Numbers of texts used—Of the 25 high schools represented in the study, 
3 report the use of 2 texts, all others reporting a single text. Colleges report 
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more than one text with much greater frequency than do high schools. Fif- 
teen, or somewhat more than half the higher institutions, use a single vol- 
ume, 3 report 2, 6 report 3, and 1 only reports 4. Two colleges report that 
no text is used. As will be seen later, these are not always textbooks in the 
strict sense, but we may judge from the manner of reporting that they are 
so used. It appears that although the college courses sometimes resort to 
two or three volumes as textual material, the predominant practice is to use 
a single text, as does the high school. 

The volumes reported as textbooks—The volumes which are reported 
by instructors as being in use as textbooks in high school and college, respec- 
tively, are listed, with their frequencies of mention in Tables CLXXXVIII 
and CLXXXIX. The latter does not show that texts are not being used in 
two college courses, the readings being exclusively in reference lists. A 
glance down the titles in the former will show that all volumes named are 
of a type designed to cover the full period of the history of the country. 
This seems not to be as characteristic of the textual materials of college 
courses, as they tend to utilize works covering special periods or phases of 
history. This tendency is in harmony with the practice in less than half 
the schools as reported above of using more than a single volume as the 
textual basis of the college course. Nevertheless, it should be kept in mind 
that the one work by far the most frequently reported and at least two 
others are textbooks comprehending the whole period of American history. 
In many instances where two or more texts are reported for college courses 
they are volumes dealing with different periods, the result being textual 
content comprehending history from discovery or some other earlier time to 
the present day. 

TABLE CLXXXVIII 


VoLtuMEsS ReportED As TEXTBOOKS IN TwWENTY-FIveE HicH ScHoot CourRsEs IN 
AMERICAN History AND THEIR FREQUENCY OF USE 


| 
VoLUuME FREQUENCY 


Giannimowotsdents tistory of the United States .......52025...-.00-5- 
ome cronyectat ion Wiited SALES swt aie. ste cleririe vie «fe n> loin aie) ae os ath saeco 
ornare AdvancedeANmerican (ELIStOLy “icc cic ose oe eae seele sean ciel eer 
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McLaughlin, History of the American Nation .....-......-++seeeeeeeeeee | 
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Mazzey, American HIstOry, 1020)... 0.6 siecc cece cere recess rere nesarrnrede 
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TABLE CLXXXIX 


Votumes Reportep As TEXTBOOKS IN TWENTY-FIvE COLLEGE CoursES IN AMERICAN 
History AND THEIR FREQUENCY oF USE 


VoLUME FREQUENCY 


Bassett, Short History of the United States .........-..-..+eeeeeeeeeeeee | 
Becker, Beginnings of the American People ........-..---. +++ sees eeeeee 
Bolton and Marshall, Colonization of North America ................---. 
Dodd) Hxpansiom andl Comtictayeertepist er tae later ete tee ee 
Elson, History of the United States ..........--.------+--2 +++ sss eeneeeee 
Bish, American) Diplomacy eee tele e rele etter 
Fish, Development of American Nationality ......................:.... 
Forman, Advanced American History® ................- BA. Senne eer ean ee 
Harty Hormationots the Umtor mage ta<retarcterersterens ete tiled yet ate en ae ear 
laworth, United Statestim Ot © wine (ames eer trer terete eet eee ete 
Johnson) Union and‘ Democracyarny aoe cee ee ee 
Mecky-_ American, Revolution 3 y.a-menier nate seein eat cree ere mer aeet 
Ikingleya Since thes Civile Wiarmeeee meres ede ar er eet talc iets eer 
(Uhwaites Colonies: uk mi snnieee sites tora s aero ae tet me eh eit Te een RSe | 
Algor, IDInaiesiomy Ehalel WKSGRNON Go nonancccnocsoccoosecedpoboonundcpsutanes | 
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a A high school text. 


Analysis of the textual content by periods——Before presenting the re- 
sults of an analysis by periods of the materials reported as texts it will be 
pertinent to direct attention to a comparison of high school and college 
courses on the basis of responses to a request to instructors to indicate the 
extent of the total period covered. This comparison is facilitated by Table 
CXC. It may be seen that the almost universal practice in the high schools 
from which reports have come is to endeavor to cover the entire period of — 
American history from the period of discovery to the present time. This 
is also by far the most common practice in colleges, although the latter show 
a notable tendency to abbreviate the period studied. This curtailment is 
more often accomplished by ignoring the earlier, than the more recent, his- 
tory. In point of fact, ten college courses omit earlier while only four omit 
later portions. There is little or no agreement as to the date at which to 
begin these shortened periods. 

Analysis of the textual materials of the courses represented involved 
ascertaining the number of equated pages of volumes reported as textbooks 
assigned to each of nine periods into which American history was divided 
for the purposes of this aspect of the study. These periods are listed in 
Table CXCI. Owing to the chronological organization of most books re- 
ported as texts, this distribution to periods was not especially difficult to 
obtain, although in some instances the analysis in this way was not without 
its perplexities. The problem for courses in which more than a single 
volume was reported was in no important sense different from that where 
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textual readings were thus limited, as it involved merely ascertaining the 
total number of pages in each period in whatever works the reading was 
required to be done. From these numbers of equated pages for each period 
the total textual readings of the courses were obtained, and on the basis 
of these totals, the percentages in each period for each course computed. 
The averages of these numbers and percentages of pages for twenty-five high 
school and the same number of college courses are reproduced in Table 
ex CI: 
IPAM BILID, (ONE 
Periops Coverep By HicH ScHoot anp CoLLEcE Courses In AMERICAN History 


Numser or InstiTuTIoNns 
Prrtop CovERED High School 
‘College 
Half year Full year 
| 
1. Period of Discovery® to present .. | 10> | 15¢ | 14 
2. Period of Discovery through Re- | | 
SOESEELICEOM © 62 rcrecern tite aie tee | il 
Sc@olonation to present s<2<.20.... | ae a | I 
4. Colonization through Civil War .. I 
5. Pre-Revolutionary Period to present | & 
6. Pre-Revolutionary Period to Civil 
icine ot ucts lovato orercva.s 6 assert -cis & 8 ae I 
7. Conclusion of Revolutionary War | 
FOMPLESEM ta. x. usitaiacteats o-oo oa oie Mt os I 
8. Conclusion of Revolutionary War to | | 
Spanish American War ....... | - se | I 
9. Ratification of Constitution to | | 
PECSCUL MIS svdne we csn ads Gale © | I | | 
INoMmeaIIS WEE Cage atric ics sth nveroie Sie ors ane 8 ar | Ale | 2 
BIT AUS Maree saecec tat sis sialen ae wens | II 15 | 27 


4 Usually indicated as 1492, but sometimes from about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
> Two report the opening date at 1ooo. 
¢ One of these to 1900 only. 


The average number of pages in each period for college courses is seen 
to exceed those for high school courses. This difference is reflected in the 
total number of pages to be found at the foot of the table. The percentage 
distributions shown in the table (CXCI) and in Figure 90, however, show 
a rather remarkable similarity. The high school courses contain slightly 
larger percentages for the three earliest periods, and this might lead to the 
conclusion that there is a relatively larger trend of emphasis on earlier por- 
tions in the institutions concerned, were it not for the contrasting fact of 
greater emphasis on the period 1812-61 in the courses in the lower school. 
Addition of the percentages for the first five periods, i.e., through the Revo- 
lution, shows 29.4 for high schools and 27.1 for colleges. The difference is 
so small as to argue similarity much more than dissimilarity. 
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TAB Ee XeL 
AVERAGE NUMBERS OF PAGES AND PERCENTAGES OF TEXTUAL MATERIAL IN Twenty-Five 
Hicn ScHoot AND Twenty-Five CoLLece Courses DrvotED To EacH 
Periop or AMERICAN HIsTORY 


Hies ScHooi | COLLEGE 

PERIOD | Number | Number | 
of Pages Per Cent ji of Pages ; Per Cent 
1. Discovery and Exploration......... 23.5) | 5.3 30.7 4.4 
2. Colonial development ............. 56.6 | 12.8 | 88.5 | 10.7 
SaGolonial ewarsusnnim ia ariracre ices 11.4 20 16.1 | 1.9 
ere evOluponalcye atten erie kar | Pie 4.9 45.0 5.4 
Ea Revolutionary ames eer 16.6 3.8 38.9 4.7 
Orel 7O 3-112 weep cree isla petro | 44.0 10.0 2.3 | Piet 
Gh ARS OHNE Rash ceseA Ea oD em coo ee | aoe 26.6 187.0 | 22.6 
Ghote Laneoe ee moree nancokon od = 30.1 6.8 Ona. | DA 
Oss ESOS=LO22 9 on oars, eb ataraere eisin ae comes 119.6 27-2) aa 260.4 | 31.4 

= | 
TGGALS adie copter ors anne te 440.5 100.0 | 829.2 | 99.9 


It should be kept in mind, however, that these averages have some tend- 
ency to conceal the situation for those colleges above referred to in which the 
earlier periods are entirely neglected. Another factor that argues greater 
variability as to emphasis in college than is shown by averages is the larger 
proportion which non-textual readings constitute of the total readings in the 
courses. Within these larger amounts and proportions of readings not ac- 
counted for in this analysis the instructor could stress certain periods and 
thus give less attention to others. This is, however, within a more restricted 
range, possible also in high school courses, and there is little in this study to 
lead one to believe that high school instructors would not tend to stress or 
disregard the same periods as do college teachers. There seems to be no 
good reason for contending that these percentages are unrepresentative of 
the courses considered and denying the conclusion of a large extent of 
similarity for high schools and a majority of colleges. 

Topical analysis of selected high school and college textbooks —Another 
method of comparing high school and college textbooks in American history 
was that of distributing the content by large divisions and subdivisions irre- 
spective of chronology. The four large divisions to which the textual ma- 
terials were distributed are political, economic, social, and military. Although 
it is not always easy to designate materials as belonging under one and not 
others of these four main divisions, it is believed that, if other investigators 
undertook a similar analysis of identical materials, the results would not 
differ widely from those presented in Table CXCII. Only the most used 
texts were so analyzed, these being the two editions of Muzzey, Forman, 


and Fite of those reported by high schools, and Bassett only of those 
reported by colleges. 
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Or Per Cent. 
EOD O 5 10 [5 ero mere 50 5 


Discovery 
and Exploration 


Colonial 
Development 


Colonial Wars 


Pre-Revolutionary a 


Revolutionary 


1705-1612 


{612-1661 


Civil War 


1605-1922 


Figure 90 


Average percentages of pages of textual materials in 25 high school and 
25 college courses devoted to each period of American history (black, high 
school; in outline, college) 


As is to be expected the two editions of Muzzey show approximately 
the same numbers of pages and percentages in each of the four divisions. 
Forman stresses the political somewhat less and the economic somewhat 
more than Muzzey, while Fite deviates from the former particularly in con- 
taining a smaller proportion of military materials. The averages for the 
four high school texts show slightly less than three fifths in the political 
. division and approximately one fifth, one tenth, and one eighth, respectively, 
in the economic, social, and military portions. 
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A comparison of the figures for the average high school text with Bassett 
shows more than double the total amount of high school material in the col- 
lege text, with large excesses of numbers of pages in each division. The 
percentage distribution is, however, remarkably similar, the essential differ- 
ences being a smaller proportion of economic and an interestingly larger pro- 
portion of military materials in the latter. 

As it would be impracticable on account of the amount of space involved 
to reproduce here the tabular results of the analysis by subdivisions, resort 
will be taken to illustration only. 


Number of Equated Pages 
PHASE 9 = 100 700 300 400-—~S«500 


Political 


Economic 


Social 


0 100 COO 300 400 500 
Figure 9I 
Numbers of equated pages of high school and college textbooks 
dealing with four main phases of American history (black, high school; 
in outline, college) 


The total number of subdivisions, which were arrived at during the proc- 
ess of analysis (and not assumed and then sought in the texts), is 82. Of 
these 7 are represented in high school texts only and 2 in the college text 
only. The remaining 73 are found in both, another fact which argues the 
similarity of texts on high school and college levels. 

Of the subdivisions under political to which the high school texts give 
greater proportionate attention are nationalism and nationalization, prob- 
lems of state government, new states and territories, political aspects of 
slavery, and biography, while the college text emphasizes colonial political 
revolution, foreign affairs, politicians and political parties, elections, the 
judicial system, and problems of reunion. Under economic the high school 
texts stress industry and invention, pictures of economic life, history and 
problems of labor, and attempts to change the present economic order, while 
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Bassett emphasizes to somewhat greater extent speculation, political control 
of economic life, and development and conservation of natural resources. 
Among the social subdivisions emphasized more by the high school texts 
are ethical and moral movements against slavery, public welfare, printing 
press and newspapers, pictures of frontier life, and American literature, 
whereas the college text enlarges upon Indian life, policy and influence, and 
the sociological aspects of war. As may be anticipated from what has 
already been said, the subdivisions of the military coming in for most atten- 
tion in the college text are military and naval operations. 


Per Cent. of Textbooks 

PHASE 20 40 60 
Political 
Economic 
Social 
Military 

O 2O 40 60 
Figure 92 


Percentages of high school and college textbooks dealing with 
four main phases of American history (black, high school; in outline, 
college) 


It is difficult to discern in these illustrations much in the way of tend- 
encies to distinction in content between the high school and college texts 
represented, other than the few already indicated. Perhaps the former lean 
somewhat toward the more concrete and the latter toward the more abstract 
and difficult topics, but this interpretation is not unequivocal, first, because 
at least a few of the illustrations suggest a converse conclusion, and, further- 
more, because there are few of the subdivisions not appearing in both high 
school and college texts. 

Other qualitative differences between high school and college textbooks.— 
As it was desirable to ascertain any further qualitative differences between 
high school and college texts, some effort was made, without attempting a 
large independent research to explore for these. Such a major investigation 
as could not be undertaken might have been a reading comprehension test 
of representative specimens from predominant high school and college texts. 
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The method used was one that can give only qualified assurance because of 
its limitations of a subjective sort, but the finding is nevertheless deserving 
of mention. Three investigators, two of whom had had some special train- 
ing in American history, compared individually and as a group, the treat- 
ment of identical topics in the most used high school and college texts, 
Muzzey and Bassett. They were on the lookout for evidences of any quali- 
tative differences of treatment. The differences discernible ran along two 
lines, the former much more common than the latter: (1) more extended 
treatment of many topics involving more detail and (2) the occasional 
assumption in the college text that the student is in possession of some prin- 
ciple, usually economic, required for understanding the discussion afforded 
in the text, whereas the high school text takes occasion to explain the prin- 
ciple. The first of these is merely another aspect of the quantitative differ- 
ences already pointed out and becomes qualitative only when command of the 
additional detail is demanded, as is probably done in many courses. The 
second was deemed to be too infrequent to be of much significance in deter- 
mining difficulty. The investigators agreed that, in so far as their predomi- 
nant textual materials are concerned, there are no profound differences of a 
qualitative sort between courses on the two levels considered. 

A difference of a somewhat qualitative character concerns the amount 
of space devoted to illustrations proper, not including maps. Only two 
works used as texts in college contained such materials, and one of these 
is usually used as a high school text. On the other hand, only two of the 
texts reported by high schools contain nothing of this kind. The average 
number of pages in Muzzey (1920) equivalents in the high school texts, is 
48.2. These are in addition to the content shown in foregoing analyses. 

Maps are to be found with equivalent proportionate frequency in both 
high school and college texts. 


III. REFERENCE READINGS OF THE CoURSES IN AMERICAN HisToRY 

The proportions of the courses composed of extra-textual reading.—In 
an earlier table (CLXXXVII) the average proportions of the total readings 
required in the course found in the textbook used turned out to be about 
three fifths for half-year and less than half for full-year high school courses, 
and about a third for college courses. This means that reference reading is 
usually an important constituent in all courses, although, of course, ‘more 
important in the upper of the two units, being on the average about half the 
reading requirements of the high school courses and two thirds of those of 
the college courses. These readings are such a large constituent of the 
courses that some special consideration must be given them. 

Overlapping of references—It has not yet been stated that instructors 
were asked to report all work required in connection with the courses, in- 
clusive of prescribed and optional reference readings. The names, authors, 
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and publishers of all works used were asked for, as well as the pages pre- 
scribed. A prescribed reference in the blank of inquiry was understood to 
be one required of all students, and an optional reference one of a number 
from which the student must make selection in order to meet the require- 
ments of the course. 

A total of 268 different works was found in the reading requirements 
listed by instructors of 26 high school and 27 college courses. Of this num- 
ber, 109 were common to both high school and college lists, 88 were found 
in high school lists only, and 71 in college lists only. These figures mean 
that roughly two fifths of the titles are used to some extent in common, a 
third and a fourth, roughly, being distinctive of high school and college lists. 

The 109 references which high schools and colleges use in common are 
reported a total of 372 times on high school and 451 times on college lists. 
This is a total frequency of 823 for the references the courses have in com- 
mon. The 88 titles distinctive of high school lists are reported a total of 121 
times and the 71 titles distinctive of college lists 85 times. The grand total 
of frequencies of all references in the 53 institutions represented is, there- 
fore, 1029, the total frequency of references in common being 80 per cent 
of this number. 

There should be no hasty conclusion that this represents the actual per- 
centage of overlapping in the reference reading done by high school and 
college classes. Such a computation is not attempted on account of the exces- 
sive amount of time its completion would require. The figures given exag- 
gerate the amount of actual overlapping because, as will be made apparent 
subsequently, the total amount of reading done in the college course far 
exceeds that done in the high school course. The high school in general 
assigns smaller portions of the works on the common list than does the 
college. The figures given mean primarily that courses in the institutions on 
these two levels do tend to use the same materials for reference reading and 
that these are, therefore, regarded to some extent as appropriate in content 
and difficulty for courses in both units of the school system. 

Table CXCIII has been prepared to provide some detail of the study of 
titles listed as required reference material. It contains the 26 works found 
five or more times in either the high school or the college assignments and 
indicates the frequency with which each is required in high school and in 
college. It is interesting, in the first place, to note that 21 of the 26 works 
used are common to both high school and college lists. A second point of 
interest is the extent to which high school courses make use of other texts as 
reference material, e.g., Nos. 3, 6, 10, 24. This is also done in colleges, as 
witness Nos. 1, 3, 6, and some of the other works already reported as college 
texts in earlier portions of this chapter. Another significant fact is that 
other works are frequently used in both high school and college courses. 
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ITV. QUANTITATIVE REQUIREMENTS OF HiGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE COURSES 


The total reading requirements of high school and college courses.—lt 
has already become evident in the foregoing portions of this chapter that 
there are differences of a quantitative sort between high school and college 
courses in American history favoring the latter. Because one important 
aspect of any complete description or comparison of courses has to do with 
quantitative relationships, attention will be directed here to two of these, 
(1) the total numbers of pages and (2) the number of pages per clock hour 
of instruction required in the courses being described. 

A few preliminary words concerning the difficulties of obtaining the 
measures referred to will not be out of place. Not all instructors could or 
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would provide all the data necessary for the computations involved. If 
pages required in some volume were not indicated, the school reporting had 
to be left out of account. Such omissions reduced the number of cases 
somewhat, but, it is hoped, not to the point of unrepresentativeness. 

Another comment touches the method of computing the totals of pages 
as shown in the tables. For this purpose, textual (exclusive of maps and 
illustrations) and extra-textual required references were totaled. The 
method of equating the textual readings was similar to that used in courses 
reported upon in other chapters in Part IV. It was impossible in the time 
available to make a complete examination of all readings listed in order to 
arrive at a count of extra-textual requirements as accurate as that made for 
textual materials. The method followed was to obtain the average number 
of words per page of a score of references most frequently appearing, and 
then using the ratio of this page to one of Muzzey (1920)—the basis of 
comparison throughout this chapter—arrive at the number of equivalent 
pages of extra-textual readings. Such a method, although not accurate to 
the word, seemed satisfactory for practical purposes, as it will show sig- 
nificant differences where these obtain. 
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The distributions in Table CXCIV require little comment. They show 
the full-year high school courses tending to exceed markedly the half-year 
courses in the total reading requirements, the former in turn being exceeded 
by the college courses. There is, nevertheless, some extent of overlapping 
of the high school on the college distributions. The median cases show 
the full-year high school courses approaching double the requirements as 
compared with the half-year courses, while the median college case far ex- 
ceeds twice the requirement of the full-year high school courses. 
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In pages per clock hour of class time——As the total amounts of class 
time differ, a comparison of greater critical significance is to be found in 
the distributions of pages of reading requirements per clock hour of class 
meeting (Table CXCV). This measure finds all the half-year courses with 
requirements ranging between 5 and 13 pages per unit of time, with a 
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median of 11 pages. The full-year courses show a wider range, but the 
tendency shown in the distribution and the median is to require less than 
in the half-year course. The college distribution overlaps on the high 
school distributions to some extent, but shows a marked tendency to exceed 
them. The median is almost three times as large as the higher median for 
high school courses. 

The disparity shown is in no wise reduced when figures for college 
courses given to freshmen and sophomores predominantly are given sep- 
arate consideration. The quantitative requirements of college courses, 
while far from flattering to standards in that institution, are far in excess 
of those in high school. 


V. SUPPLEMENTARY CONSIDERATIONS 


The methods used——The chief distinction in classroom procedure be- 
tween high school and college courses in American history is the larger pro- 
portion of time devoted to recitation in the former and the larger proportion 
of lecture in the latter. The percentages of the former in high schools are 
88 and 82, respectively, in half- and full-year courses, and in colleges, 68. 
The proportion of time used for lectures is negligible in high schools, being 
less than 5 per cent for both the shorter and the longer courses. But for 
colleges it averages 20 per cent. In fact, in some instances, the lecture 
method is followed during as much as 80 per cent of all class time. As the 
quiz procedure tends to be an accompaniment of the method last named, it 
also is somewhat more prevalent in colleges than in high schools, averaging 
slightly less than 10 per cent in the former. “Other” procedures were called 
for in the blank of inquiry and the responses indicate the high school teach- 
ers utilize about Io per cent of class time for a variety of additional 
methods such as directed study, group work, socialized recitation, oral 
reports, debates, etc. These are not as often resorted to by college teachers. 

Oral and written reports by students—Both these types of reports are 
more frequently required of students in high school than in college courses. 
The former are required in 23 of 26 high schools and 13 of 27 colleges; 
the latter in 21 high schools and 15 colleges. The written reports are more 
extended in colleges. 

Other extra-textual activities High school courses also more fre- 
quently include two additional types of extra-textual activity, the making 
of maps and the inclusion of a study of current materials. The former is 
required in 19 high schools and 9 colleges; the latter is a part of the course 
in 8 high schools but is not mentioned by any college teacher. 

Size of recitation sections——The size of class sections in the two insti- 
tutions is not as widely different as current discussion leads us to anticipate. 
For high schools the average is 25.5 and for colleges 27.7, There are some 
among the college sections enrolling as many as 40 to 60 students, but the 
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influence of these upon the average is offset by a number of sections enroll- 
ing fewer than 20. Almost all high school sections range between 20 and 
30 students. 


VI. RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION 


The most important similarities of, and differences between, high school 
and college courses in American history as shown in a number of randomly 
selected institutions are as follows: 

1. The classification of students in the courses in these two units of the 
school system is predominantly at least two years apart. This fact is an 
anticipation of differences of quantity and quality in the courses, an antici- 
pation only partially fulfilled by this study of overlapping in American 
history. 

2. The average total of clock hours of instruction in college lies be- 
tween the totals for half-year and full-year high school courses. 

3. The college courses are less dependent for their materials upon the 
content of the textbooks than are the high school courses. For both groups, 
even including the half-year courses in the lower unit, there are large pro- 
portions of extra-textual materials. 

4. The high schools use more commonly than do the colleges a single 
comprehensive textbook. Nevertheless, the most frequent practice in col- 
leges is the use of a single volume for textual content of the course, a vol- 
ume covering the entire period of American history. 

5. High schools more frequently than colleges report covering the entire 
period from discovery to the present day. While colleges break away from 
this practice to some extent by shortening the period treated, usually by 
omitting attention to earlier portions, the most common single procedure is 
like that followed in the high schools. 

6. It is to be expected, therefore, that, although colleges devote some- 
what smaller percentages of the total textual portions of the course to the 
earlier periods and somewhat larger percentages to more recent history, the 
average percentages indicate more of similarity of content than of differ- 
ence. The expectation is borne out by the facts. 

7. The analyses of texts into the four large divisions, political, economic, 
social, and military, again show some difference of emphasis, but also more 
similarity than dissimilarity. The distributions to subdivisions discover 
no marked differences of proportions, although there seems to be a slight 
tendency to stress the more abstruse topics in the college texts, and the 
more concrete topics in high school texts. There are few topics distinctive of 
courses in either unit. 

8. No other strictly qualitative differences between the texts appear, 
although extended objective research might locate them. 
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g. There are no large numbers of references distinctive of high school 
or of college courses. College courses, since they contain more extra-textual 
reading, doubtless use the references reported in common to a much larger 
extent. High schools use other texts as reference material more frequently 
than do colleges. 

10. There are large quantitative differences between most high school 
and most college courses, among them more total pages read, more pages 
per clock hour of instruction, more pages per topic in textbooks, and more 
pages of reference reading. These differences in quantity are the most 
notable to be found in any such comparison as is here essayed. College 
courses require the covering of much more material. 

11. Differences in procedure include (a) more lecture and less recita- 
tion in college, although the latter is the predominant classroom method in 
both units; (b) more making of maps in the lower unit; (c) more oral and 
written reports in that unit; (d) and more work in current events there. 

12. The size of class section does not differ widely, the essential differ- 
ence being a wider range in college than in high school. 

The genefal conclusion in this field is that, notwithstanding certain 
tendencies toward differences in character of content and especially in 
quantity, first college courses have much in common with high school 
courses—too much to be ignored in any contemplated reform in relation- 
ships between schools on the two levels. There seems a greater tendency 
to difference than in courses in general chemistry as shown in the chapter 
immediately preceding, but this may be in part explained by the more ad- 
vanced predominant classification of students taking the college courses in 
American history. It is worth noting that, despite the large extent of 
identity, departments of history never make attempts at adjusting their 
courses to those who have had work in similar lines in high school, as do 
at least some departments of chemistry. 

This tendency to ignore what the high school graduate offers for ad- 
mission would be especially unfortunate in view of the common practice 
in high schools of prescribing this course for all students, did not the 
student himself, intentionally or unintentionally, usually obviate the need- 
less overlapping by avoiding election of the college course, at least during 
his first two years in the higher institution. For instance, of the 200 stu- 
dents whose work in high school and junior college years was canvassed 
for Chapters III and XXVIII, 145 offered courses in American history for 
entrance, but of these only 17 took the college course during the first two 
years. Probably many more took this course subsequently. 

The situation as to overlapping in the field of medieval and modern 
European history differs in the respect that more students repeat content 
in this field by taking both the high school and the college courses. There 
may be a greater extent of mitigation of evils of waste through repetition 
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in the wider separation of high school and college courses in point of the 
classification of students taking the lower course. This is usually taken 
by high school sophomores and juniors, whereas the college course is prob- 
ably more frequently taken by sophomores. The dangers of overlapping 
are less for ancient history for a similar reason, and repetition must also 
be less because a smaller proportion of college students register for it. 

Repetition seems destined to increase in frequency as a result of the 
present movement to prescribe larger amounts of the social studies—and 
history among them—in the lower school. Committees and commissions 
representing influential educational groups are supporting the movement 
and their efforts are already securing results. 

The present extent of identity and actual repetition by individual stu- 
dents in the field of historical subjects must be in large part a result of the 
separation of the two educational units in which they are taught. They 
arise from an attitude the opposite of that here quoted, held by one of the 
- college instructors co-operating by supplying data, an attitude all too infre- 
quently entertained by college authorities: “ high-school and 
beginning college courses differ so little in scope and methods, and the 
latter add so little to good high-school work, that we do not wish to con- 
sider [offering] any of these beginning courses, each trying to exhaust the 
possibilities of the outstanding movements of each period. It is thought 
that the outlook on American history as a whole is good on the part of 
those who enter our college [or any college], hence the idea of delving 
more deeply in these [college] courses.” In view of the slow process of 
such recognition during the half century that has elapsed since high schools 
and colleges have both given courses in American history, we can hardly 
hope for-actual remedy of the situation with the separation now typical. 
It is a safe prediction that proper adjustments in such courses will be slow 
in coming—if they ever come—without bringing these courses in closer 
touch with each other through junior college reorganization. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


OVERLAPPING IN ECONOMICS 


I. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Distribution of institutions represented—Eighteen high schools and 
thirty colleges and universities are represented in the materials of this 
chapter. With the exception of three of the latter group all are located 
in mid-western states. The states in which the high schools are to be found 
are: Illinois, 7; Indiana, 2; Iowa, 4; Michigan, 2; North Dakota, 1; and 
Wisconsin, 2. Those in which the colleges and universities are to be found 
are: Colorado, 3; Illinois, 4; Indiana, 1; lowa, 5; Kansas, 2; Michigan, 4; 
Missouri, 2; Nebraska, 2; Ohio, 4; South Dakota, 1; and Wisconsin, 2. 
Among the higher institutions are twenty-four separate colleges and six 
universities. Approximately equal numbers of secondary schools and 
higher institutions were appealed to for information, the smaller number 
of responses in the former probably being explained by the fact that a 
smaller proportion of them offer courses in economics. 

The courses—The high school courses usually bear the simple title 
“Economics.” In the occasional exception the word “elementary” precedes 
this title. No course bearing the title “Social Problems” is represented in 
the study made, although reports were received on at least two. The title 
borne by more than half the college courses represented is “Principles of 
Economics,” other names being in the order of frequency “Economics,” 
“General Economics,” “Introduction to Economics,” “Elementary Eco- 
nomics,” “Political Economy” (only a single instance of this historic title), 
etc. The difference between the prevailing titles in the two units is to be 
explained in part by the absence in the high schools of other courses in the 
same field, from which it is necessary to differentiate it in any catalogue of 
the total offering. 

For two higher institutions in which two different courses of a more or 
less introductory character are given, the course available to students of the 
lower classification was taken for analysis. In one instance this meant a 
freshman rather than a sophomore course; in the other, a course for sopho- 
mores rather than one for upperclassmen. 

The classification of students taking the cowrses——The predominant 
classification of students taking the courses as reported by instructors is 
shown in Table CXCVI, in which 1 signifies freshmen; 2, sophomores, etc. 
Five of the high school courses are taken predominantly by juniors and 
seniors and 13, by seniors. In colleges the range of class representation is 
wider. If the frequencies of appearance of each class in the reports are 
totaled, for high schools these become 5 juniors and 18 seniors, while 
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for colleges they are 12 freshmen, 26 sophomores, 11 juniors, and 9 seniors. 
This makes the most frequently recurring predominance that of seniors in 
high school and sophomores in college—a predominance of classification two 
years apart for the courses on the two levels. This is a difference antici- 
patory of important differences between the courses themselves. 


TABLE CXCVl 


THE PREDOMINANT CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS TAKING THE EIGHTEEN HicH ScHooL 
AND THIRTY COLLEGE Courses IN ECoNoMICS 


| 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS NuMBer or Hicu NuMBER OF COLLEGE 
| ScHoor Courses CourRsES 
TE pgp chant COE V BE) CO SOTO CIOROP SCE eR eee aen en ne 
Fg Chkh 6) SiR ERO ORO BANC RS IE ERR CaS Cena nee era \ 
| 13 
> @ eeswd teen One eee ee eee one | 5 
B.D an acycih 6 SOs BEE ee re ee 2 
26 4. 1.3 ok Be SE De ee eee 5 
te ncbatwaos & eon Spee ee 13 
B®, Sy Dh gn bed po a ron SRO Eee eet eee 
Rey Be Syd eco aicscratcs Oise Ore eet eee 5 
Ty By Morgews 2 dcio AEA ON ce eee I 
plpcvae St te fey cn, cc icrostaroana aa 18 30 


Class time devoted to the courses—The high school courses represented 
in the study were all a half year in length. The college courses varied more 
widely, 2 of them being one-quarter courses; 2, two-quarter courses; 9 sin- 
gle semester courses, and 17—more than half—full-year courses. When re- 
duced to total numbers of clock hours of time in class, the distribution is as 
shown in Table CXCVII. As anticipated, the college courses vary more 
widely than do the high school courses. The median amounts, however, do 
not differ by more than 15 clock hours. 


Il. Tue NATURE OF THE CONTENT OF THE COURSES REPRESENTED 


The domination of the courses by the texts used—A first concern in an 
attempt to compare the content of high school and college courses in eco- 
nomics is to ascertain the extent of dominance of the courses by the text- 
books used. This is shown in certain measures of tendency reproduced in 
Table CXCVIII. These measures have been obtained from the total 
amounts of readings of the courses ascertained from an examination of texts 
and reference readings reported and after all these amounts had been 
equated by reducing them to the same basis. For courses on both levels the 
ranges are seen to be very wide—from a small fraction to a total of the 
whole course. The minimum percentages, however, are not very represen- 
tative, since it is apparent from the figures for the median cases that half 
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the cases include approximately three fourths or more of the total content 
within the covers of the textbooks used. Seven high school and nine col- 
lege courses have no regularly prescribed readings outside the text. A fact 
of importance is the approximate equality in this respect of the courses on 
the two levels. 


TABLE, CXCVIt 


DISTRIBUTION OF EIGHTEEN HicH ScHooL AND TuirTy CoLLEGE CouRSES IN ECONOMICS 
As to Totat Crock Hours or CLAss TIME 
Crock Hours Hicu ScHoou COLLEGE 
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if SOE eral dee rick ee Rie RN RDS MOA OT a6 2 
CO OO Mae irarn co tee etna nue hr perarredeine 7 2 
VAG EON RANG Beit on ORT D EIR Co cics mien Ome Fi rr 
SOZROO Ae rete Sor een oie eee roe iee emer s | I 3 
QOSG OO: cere cre Sim aesse Seon ae Senate eretnte hee ee tere TwOe 2 12 
TOOL OOLuee eects rtarerciets PLEA AMR iheotonis 6 I a 
TAA Sie Os, Sn eae asad uN TA aks, eee aaa cease seeoee aa Px I 
ARGNG, INN EIN Peoodoscndocwoucoond doc 18 30 
; | 
MEDTANBGASED aataccken atta auteeeien ne ener | VASO) 90.0 


TABLE, CXCVILE 
CerTAIN MEASURES OF TENDENCY OF THE PERCENTAGES WHICH THE TEXTS USED ARE 
oF THE ToTaAL READING REQUIREMENTS OF H1iGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
CoursEs In Economics 


MEAsuRES OF TENDENCY : Hicu ScHoor COLLEGE 
(VEIN Utes ect Seay Sasa ces Oe ee ee 9.3 24.7 
HUT SE Guar tilen tren snc ustsieta cree erate eee 40.4 48.2 
Medians caseike twin teh cee ee Et ae 74.2 80.1 
rLHind Squartile wep res. otnt.. a ee coe eee 100.0 100.0 
Max Ma Ut ge in aeate naive cc ca koe ee ee 100.0 100.0 


The textbooks used—The volumes reported as texts are listed with their 
frequency of use either in high school or college courses in Table CXCIX. 
The first fact likely to come to one’s attention in examining the table is the 
negligible extent of overlapping of the lists used in courses on the two levels. 
The only instance is Marshall and Lyon, a high school text reported by two 
department heads in higher institutions who also reported one or two addi- 
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tional volumes as textual material. This almost complete distinction between 
the two lists is in harmony with the tendency to publish texts intended for 
use in one and not both institutions. 


TABLE CXCEX 
FREQUENCY OF Use As TExTRBooKs or CERTAIN Works IN EcoNoMICS 


AUTHOR AND TITLE | Hiegu Scnoor 


| 
CoLLEGE 

| 

| 

| 


A. PREDOMINANTLY HicH ScHoot TExTs 
ee datiseDescription Of Imdustiy: ose. 5.0% s.<c.eeee ee 
. Bullock, Introduction to the Study of Economics...... 
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. Marshall and Lyon, Our Economic Organization...... 
. Thompson, Elementary Economics .................. 

B. PREDOMINANTLY COLLEGE TEXTS 
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12. Brown, Theory of Earned and Unearned Incomes.... 
13. Carver, Principles of National Economy ............ 
14. Clay, Economics for the General Reader............. 
15. Davenport, Elementary Economics ............---00- a | 
Ry NOMEINEeS TOL ICONOMICS 4. cieres he aes as65 oes ae | 
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190. Hamilton, Current Economic Problems.............. ai | 
20. Marshall, Readings in Industrial Society ............ | 
21. Marshall, Wright, and Field, Materials for Study.... 
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The total frequency for the 8 volumes reported as texts in the 18 high 
school courses is 21. The excess of 3 is explained by the fact that two texts. 
were reported for three courses. The total frequency for college courses is 
41. The excess of 11 is explained by reports of 2 texts for 6 courses, and 
3 and 4 texts for a single course each. The prevailing practice in courses 
on both levels is the use of a single text. : 

The collateral readings —A long list of 168 different works are reported 
as reference material used in connection with the 48 high school and college 
courses represented. Of these the 21 reported 4 times or oftener are to be 
found in Table CC. An examination of the titles in this table with those 
of Table CXCIX will disclose that only 4, viz., Nos. 2, 5, 13, and 18, were 
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not also reported as textbooks, and even 3 of these 4 are in the nature of 
textbooks in economics. Many of the others not in this list because less 
frequently reported do not fall into the group originally intended for use 
as texts, but it is a fact of no small significance that by far the predominant 
type of collateral reading is in other textbooks than those used as the bases 
of the courses concerned. 


TABLE CC 
FREQUENCY oF Use As CoLLATERAL READINGS OF CERTAIN Works IN ECONOMICS 
AUTHOR AND TITLE HicuH Scuoou COLLEGE 

| 
| 

Adams Descripionmor elnc tistinvaa mere re rteritate terete 4 

. Bogart, Economic History of the United States ...... | 4 I 
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» Carver, Principles ot National Economy =...4--) 26: 2 | 3 

. Clay, Economics for the General Reader ............. | if | II 
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11. Fetter, Modern Economic Problems .................. I 4 
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14. Marshall and Lyon, Our Economic Organization .... | 6 4 

15. Marshall, Readings in Industrial Society .......... I 6 
16. Marshall, Wright, and Field, Materials for the Study | 
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A glance down the columns of frequencies in Table CC will show that 
13 of the volumes are used in both high school and college courses, 4 in 
high school courses only, and the remaining 4 in college only. Although data 
on frequency do not, of course, indicate the same proportionate extent of 
use of the volumes used in common, the facts cited may be used as evidence 
that the courses on the two levels utilize no inconsiderable proportion of 
materials in common. 

Omissions from textbooks used—Another item of inquiry to which 
response was requested, the returns to which might have significant bearing 
upon the results of a comparison of high school and college courses, is the 
extent of omissions from the volumes reported as textbooks. It turns out 
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that in but two high school and four college courses are such omissions 
made. The textbook is, therefore, so much the more the determinative 
constituent of the course. 

A comparison of textual content—The results of the analysis of the 
textual content are given in Table CCI and Figures 93 and 94, which present 
the average numbers, equated pages, and percentages for the high school 
and the college courses. All computations have been made on the basis of 
Thompson, the high school text in most frequent use in the courses here 
represented. The grouping of major divisions to which the content was 
distributed was one of several which might have been used, the matter of 
greatest importance being the use of the same basis of separation throughout 
all the materials analyzed. Owing, however, to the widely differing organ- 
ization of the texts represented, it is not possible to vouch for the complete 
accuracy of the results of the analysis, although they may be regarded as 
approximately correct. 


TABLE CCL 
AVERAGE NUMBERS OF EQUATED PAGES AND PERCENTAGES OF EIGHTEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND THIRTY COLLEGE CoursSES IN Economics Devorep To Its 
SEVERAL DIvIsIons 


| Hicu ScHoor } ‘COLLEGE 
| ' i 
Divisions Average Num- Average Num- | 
| ber of Pages | Per Cent | ber of Pages Per Cent 
Ee KOCUCHOM co.cc eo 154.6 40.9 280.2 30.5 
2. Value and exchange . | 46.9 12.4 100.7 | 10.6 
3. Money and the ex- | | | 
change mechanism . | Seay 13.9 | 133.1 14.0 
4. International trade ... 21.6 Be, 61.1 | 6.4 
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The data on numbers of pages show the textual materials of college 
courses to be, with the exception of the first division, more than twice those 
of high school courses. In the instance of production, the amount is almost 
twice as large. The average total numbers of pages in all divisions given at 
the foot of the table show the college amounts to be more than two and 
one-half times as great as the high school amounts. 

When attention is directed to the percentages of the textual content 
devoted to each of the divisions no such marked distinction between the 
courses on the two levels appears. The proportions assigned are not iden- 
tical but they are at least roughly equal. The conclusion to be drawn is 
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that, although textual materials in the college courses greatly exceed those 
of high school courses, the proportionate emphasis approximates identity. 
The high school course seems to be an abridged version of the college 
course. The method of gross analysis cannot show another significant fact, 
that abbreviation is also accompanied by simplification. 


DnAsiors Number of Equated Pages 
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Figure 93 
Average numbers of equated pages of textual content devoted to the 


several divisions in high school and college courses in economics (in outline, 
high school; black, college) 


There are, of course, wide variations of distribution within each group 
of courses represented. For instance, the proportion devoted to production 
in the high schools ranges from 26.2 to 82.7 per cent. But the college 
variation is almost as wide, ranging from 12.3 to 63.2 per cent. These ex- 
tremes do not, however, represent typical courses. 


III. QUANTITATIVE DIFFERENCES 
Comparison of the total reading requirements—Data already presented 
have made clear that the quantitative requirements of college courses much 
exceed those of high school courses. The median and quartile numbers of 
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pages represented by the total reading requirements of courses on the two 
levels, including collateral materials, are shown in Table CCII. The median 
college amount is seen to be more than double that of the median high school 
case. The requirements of three fourths of the college courses are in excess 
of all those excepting approximately the top fourth of the high school 
courses. Even with a tendency to large differences, the total requirements 
of some high school courses exceed those of some college courses. 


‘Per Cenr. of Textual Content 
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Figure 94 
Average percentages of textual content devoted to the several divisions 
in high school and college courses in economics (in outline, high school; 
black, college) 

The reading requirements per clock howr—When these total require- 
ments are transmuted into the numbers of equated pages per clock hour, the 
measures of tendency are as shown in Table CCIII. The median cases show 
between two and three times the extent of requirement per unit of instruc- 
tional time for courses on the upper level. This difference, coupled with dif- 
ferences in difficulty of the readings represented, is evidence of a tendency 
toward a marked distinction of level of performance in the two groups of 
courses studied. It should, nevertheless, be pointed out again that the re- 
quirements of some high school courses exceed those of some college courses. 
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MEDIAN AND QuarTILE NuMBERS or Eguatep Paces or ToraL READING REQUIREMENTS 
in ErcHTeen HicH ScuHoot anp Tuirty CoL_Lece Courses IN EcoNoMIcs 
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IV. ASPECTS OF THE CoNDUCT OF CouURSES IN ECONOMICS 


Size of class sections—The instructors having been asked to report the 
size of class sections, it was possible to make a simple comparison of high 
school and college courses in this respect. In cases where more than one 
recitation section was in progress the averages were computed and from 
these and the data supplied by other schools the range and median size of 
recitation section ascertained. For high school courses the range is 20 to 
32, with a median case of 27. For college courses the range is considerably 
wider, extending from 17 to 45, while the median is 30, only 3 students 
larger than for the lower unit. 


TABLE Cit 


MEDIAN AND QUARTILE NUMBERS OF EQUATED PAGES OF READING REQUIREMENTS PER 
Crock Hour InN EIGHTEEN HicH ScHoor AND THIRTY COLLEGE CouURSES IN 


EcoNoMICcs 
Measure oF TENDENCY | Hiren Scuoor | COLLEGE 
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No high schools conduct separate lecture sections. This practice is also 
uncommon in colleges, as 24 of the 30 report that they have no lecture sec- 
tions or state that recitation and lecture groups are identical. Of the 6 
which report separate lecture sections only 4 have groups in excess of 50 
and none more than 108. 

Comparison of classroom procedure——tThe facts as to size of class sec- 
tions indicate that those in charge of college courses are under no compul- 
sion to resort to types of classroom procedure radically different from those 
used in high schools, and the reports from instructors indicate much more 
of similarity than of difference in the courses in these respects. What goes 
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by the name of “recitation” is the prevailing type of procedure in both high 
school and college, the median proportions being respectively, 90.9 and 86.2 
per cent. The median cases in high school and college utilize 0.0 and 12.5 
per cent, respectively, of class time for lecture. A small proportion of col- 
leges—6 only of the 26 answering inquiries concerning method—utilize the 
lecture procedure during a half or more of the total number of clock hours 
of instruction. As the quiz method is frequently an accompaniment of the 
lecture type of procedure and sections of large size, it does not often include 
a large fractional part of class activity either in high school or college courses 
in economics. The median percentages are, respectively, only 7.6 and 3.7. 

Oral and written reports—High school courses much more often than 
college courses require of students the making of oral reports. It is seldom 
that more than one or two such reports are demanded of each student dur- 
ing the courses. Written reports are required in about two fifths of both 
high school and college courses. In courses where prescribed they are sel- 
dom of formidable length, ranging from five or six hundred to two or three 
thousand words. 


V. Oprtnions As To DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE COURSES 


A great variety of response was made to a request to venture opinions as 
to differences between high school and college courses as now given. Some 
of these opinions are conflicting and others too scattered to quote, but cer- 
tain types recur with sufficient frequency to warrant generalization. The 
one most often suggested is that the course in the lower unit does not empha- 
size theory or principles as much as does the college course. This opinion 
is frequently accompanied by the statement of belief that the high school 
course is more “descriptive” or “historical” than the college course, and 
deals to larger proportionate extent with applications of principles. An 
opinion proffered with considerable frequency is that the amount of material 
covered is greater in the college courses. For the most part high school and 
college instructors concur in these judgments, the primary difference being 
an inclination on the part of the latter to disparage the high school course. 


VI. THe Major FInpInGs AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 

The high school and college courses in economics are taken by students 
typically two school years apart in classification. The total amount of in- 
structional time devoted to them does not tend to differ widely. The former 
of these two facts anticipates a considerable measure of difference between 
the courses; the latter, more of similarity. A comparison of the courses, 
paradoxical as the statement may seem, bears out both expectations. 

Similarities of the courses on the two levels will first be reviewed. Both 
are constituted predominantly of the textbooks used, as is shown in the 
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results of a computation of the percentages which these are of the total 
reading requirements of the courses, in the infrequency of omission of por- 
tions of the textbooks in use, and, moreover, in the fact that most of the 
collateral readings are in volumes intended for use as texts. There is con- 
siderable community of use by high school and college courses of works 
reported as collateral reading. The most significant similarity of all is to 
be found in the proportionate distribution to the several divisions of the 
subject, showing that not only the college, but the high school courses also, 
endeavor to make contact with all major aspects of the field. Variation from 
course to course in the matter of amounts of materials covered shows some 
high schools doing as much as or more than some colleges. Lastly, class- 
room procedure does not differ widely in the courses in the two units of the 
school system. 

On the other hand, high school and college courses seldom use identical 
works as textbooks. Again, although proportionate distributions to the 
several divisions are roughly equivalent, the amounts of material in each 
division and for the entire course are much greater in the college than in 
the high school. In consequence, the reading requirements of the courses 
per clock hour of instruction are decidedly heavier for courses on the upper 
level. Doubtless there are also differences in difficulty, differences which 
are likely to elude the type of analysis here used and which are encouraged 
by the greater extent of selection of college students and better subject 
preparation on the part of the instructor. 

Although far from identical, the courses on the two levels have enough 
in common to warrant concern over the current practice of ignoring in the 
higher institution the fact that a student has had the course in the lower unit. 
The degree of identity in the present stage of development of the high 
school course is probably not sufficient to justify accepting it in lieu of a 
standard college course in the field. The situation, moreover, is such as not 
to promise soon a partial recognition of the high school course, as is done 
in chemistry, by abbreviating or otherwise modifying the college course for 
those who have had the work in the lower unit. Nevertheless, no progress 
is made in the solution of the problem by disparaging the course in the lower 
unit and encouraging the deplorable repetition by having students take both 
courses, as is now too often done. If the present trend of more extended 
recognition of the social studies in the high school continues, as seems almost 
certain, this repetition is likely to increase rather than to diminish, unless 
high school economics comes to be merged in the composite courses in social 
science recently finding place there. The way out appears to be the provision 
of junior college work in connection with strong high schools, and the more 
logical performance of the function of guidance in the selection of courses 
in terms of the whole period of general education. With the work of the 
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first two college years part of the total offering available in the new second- 
ary school, both student and adviser will be in a position to select courses 
with better discretion, among other things selecting more wisely from those 
obviously repetitious. It may even be questioned whether, after the rear- 
rangement of years in the system has been operative for some time, we 
shall have two courses as nearly alike available for the same students, and 
whether this will not be followed by a reconstitution of courses more in 
keeping with the needs of the situation. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


OVERLAPPING IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE—A 
RESUME 


A summary of the situation disclosed—Angell’s claims as to duplication 
as cited near the opening of Chapter XXVIII have been amply substantiated 
in subsequent portions of Part IV, both in the general estimate by which the 
canvass was opened and in the examination of particular courses used to 
illustrate the several fields commonly represented in high school and college 
offerings. 

The more general canvass disclosed that of all the work offered to stu- 
dents in the first two years of standard colleges a generous fifth is clearly 
secondary and another fifth is partly secondary, the total proportion of the 
work designated as both secondary and partly secondary being somewhere 
between two fifths and a half of the entire offering. The proportions are 
much increased when computations are based on the work actually taken by 
any large number of students randomly selected. In the illustrative study 
essayed almost a third was secondary and two fifths partly secondary, mak- 
ing almost three fourths secondary or partly secondary. The proportion of 
actual repetition by high school students is much smaller, but nevertheless 
amounts to something like a fifth of the average high school curriculum, or 
perhaps in the neighborhood of four fifths of a high school year of work. 

The results of the investigations in the special fields seem to bear out 
fully the estimates on the general situation: (a) The textbooks in the his- 
tory of English literature used in high school and college courses are much 
more nearly alike than they are different, although there are certain tend- 
encies to qualitative distinctions, such as less personal and more literary 
biography and more emphasis upon minor writers in the collegiate manuals. 
There is much actual repetition in the literature studied, the figures indicat- 
ing that, counting equated pages, the survey course in college goes over 
again more than a third of all the ground covered in this field during the 
four-year high school period. (b) The distribution of the textual content 
of the courses in composition in the institutions on two levels, while again 
showing important differences, such as a somewhat greater emphasis on 
more elementary divisions in the high school, points toward conclusions of 
a nature somewhat similar to those drawn for literature. (c) The content 
of elementary courses in French is much the same in college as in high 
school, the chief difference being in a reversal of the positions of predomi- 
nance of grammatical and reading content: college courses carry a larger 
proportion of the former and a smaller proportion of the latter than do high 
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school courses. (d) Differences and likenesses are more difficult to sum- 
marize briefly for higher algebra and college algebra than for courses in the 
fields so far referred to, but analysis and comparison show a large extent 
of similarity of emphasis on certain topics, with differentiation on others. 
The lower courses stress the elementary processes and the higher courses 
certain advanced topics not frequently finding a place in the lower. The 
chief distinction, however, seems to be a greater emphasis upon theory in 
college algebra and correspondingly less attention to drill aspects. (e) 
Chemistry is a subject in which there appears to be an even larger extent 
of identity than in any of the other courses studied. The differences in em- 
phasis are, among others, more on compounds and rarer elements and less 
on uses and organic compounds in the first college courses. (f) Most of 
the first college courses in American history, like those in the high school, 
attempt to cover the entire period from discovery to date, but there is some 
tendency in the college to focus attention upon briefer portions of the full 
period. The average proportions of distribution of total textual content are 
remarkably alike for the two groups of courses considered. (g) Lastly, 
there is an almost equal average emphasis upon each of the several divisions 
of economics in the high school and first college courses in this subject. 

There are on the average, of course, important quantitative differences 
between the courses on the two levels for almost all fields represented in 
favor of the college courses analyzed. This is true of the reading content 
in the survey course in English literature when taken as a whole and also- 
when computed in number of pages per clock hour of instruction. It is true 
again for textual content in English composition, as well as for the actual 
requirements in the way of writing. The degree of difference in total quan- 
titative respects in favor of college courses in elementary French is shown 
in the fact that the median case covers almost twice the ground covered in 
the high school during an equal period of time. There is in consequence a 
large typical difference between the numbers of pages of text and reading 
covered per clock hour of class meeting. In the courses in algebra we find 
a typically larger total amount of the textual content devoted to theory in 
college algebra, but the relationship is reversed for exercises and problems. 
The latter difference is probably more than counterbalanced by distinctions 
in difficulty of the materials introduced. We have in this field the only 
instance in which typically the gross quantitative differences are in favor of 
the high school course. The quantitative differences for chemistry, Ameri- 
can history, and economics are not markedly unlike those in the first three 
courses referred to in this paragraph, the collegiate typically exceeding the 
high school courses in total amount and in amount per clock hour. 
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Undiscovered qualitative differences-——At several points in the foregoing 
chapters of Part IV it has been conceded that although the methods of in- 
quiry used are designed to discover some of the qualitative differences be- 
tween the courses on the two levels represented, they have not found all. 
Nothing short of a comprehensive plan of measuring the result of the instruc- 
tion given can meet the requirements of the situation. Among the factors 
certain to make for qualitative distinctions at least as concern results are the 
larger extent of selection in the student body of even the first years of the 
college as compared with the last years of the present high school period 
and the more extended training in subject-matter of college teachers. There 
are also other qualitative differences in detail of content which are not 
discoverable by the methods used. 

Factors making for identity But, after all admissions of undiscovered 
distinctions have been made, the large extent of community of content 
remains as the salient feature of the curricular situation investigated. This 
conclusion of the large extent of identity is encouraged, moreover, by other 
facts than those just summarized, facts presented in the current and fore- 
going parts of this report. In the earlier chapters of Part III we learned 
that much, if not most, of present-day high school offering is a heritage 
from collegiate curricula, that subject after subject has been depressed, 
usually without dilution, from college to high school years. Since this 
depression was accomplished by teachers trained in the colleges, it would 
have been surprising indeed if they did not transfer to the lower school as 
nearly complete as possible what had been in the work taken by them in their 
college careers. 

The same conclusion is anticipated also by the facts concerning the 
proximity of classification of students taking the high school and college 
courses examined and the degree of similarity in the methods used, the latter 
being in turn anticipated by the negligible differences in the typical size of 
class sections. For example, the portion of the high school course in English 
which is devoted to the survey of English literature is taken typically by 
seniors, while the college course is usually taken by freshmen and sopho- 
mores. The tendency to nearness of classification is characteristic of most 
of the courses intensively scrutinized in the seven foregoing chapters. The 
subjects, in part exceptions to this generalization, are English composition, 
certain portions of which come in for emphasis during lower high school 
years only, and first courses in high school French which are in some high 
schools more frequently taken by ninth grade or tenth grade than by 
eleventh grade students. The first college courses in most of these subjects 
are thus typically pursued either in the year immediately following that in 
which the corresponding course is pursued in high school, or with but a 
single school year intervening. Much less frequently is there a wider gap 
of time between them. Under such circumstances it is not to be expected 
that the courses would differ widely. 
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Another type of fact anticipating similarity is the degree of similarity 
of methods. The chief difference here seems to be the more frequent use 
of the lecture method in the college courses, more especially in the survey 
course in English literature, in chemistry, and in American history. Even 
in these there is not as large a difference as traditional beliefs lead us to 
expect, the recitation mode being the typically predominant one in the col- 
lege as well as in the high school courses. This similarity of procedure is 
made possible by the relatively small average excess in the size of class 
sections in college. 

The situation in courses and subjects not investigated in detail—While 
estimates have already been ventured on the degree of overlapping in fields 
and courses not subjected to such detailed analysis as was attempted for the 
materials of the chapters just summarized, it will be well to refer to them 
briefly once more at this point. On the basis of the earlier place of Greek 
and Latin in secondary school programs there was relatively little overlap- 
ping of college upon high school offerings in these languages. Beginning Greek 
has, however, become a course given almost exclusively in the college and 
we may say, therefore, that, although there is little in the way of repetition 
by the individual student, those who take it are doing work of secondary 
school character. Latin seems to be following its elder sister in this process 
of being relegated to the early college years, if we may judge by the appear- 
ance of elementary offerings in the college catalogues in the West and Middle 
West, and, to the extent that this is true, the same thing may be said of it 
as was just said of Greek. The situation as to Spanish is essentially the 
same as that for French, while that for German differs only in the fact that 
instruction in this language is now practically non-existent in-high schools, 
elementary courses like those in other modern foreign languages being pur- 
sued in junior college years. 

In so far as students pursue courses in solid geometry and trigonometry 
in college they are doing work of secondary school character, since the for- 
mer course is typically and the latter often given in the high school. The 
courses in analytic geometry overlap to some extent upon high school courses, 
but to a less extent than do others so far named, while the courses in the 
calculus are even more markedly differentiated. Courses in science in col- 
lege other than chemistry overlap less extendedly than the latter upon cor- 
responding high school courses, sometimes because of prerequisites, as is true 
of physics, and sometimes because they are farther apart in the matter of 
typical student classification. There is, notwithstanding, a large amount of 
community of content in high school and first college courses in biology, 
physics, physiography, etc. 

There is no occasion to believe that the situation touching courses in 
history other than American is essentially different from that shown for it, 
except where the student classifications for the corresponding courses are 
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farther apart. The gap in this respect would usually be widest for courses 
dealing with the ancient world. Similarities and differences for political 
science and sociology and corresponding courses in the high school are prob- 
ably somewhat analogous to those as shown for economics. Certain fields 
like philosophy and psychology are so infrequently represented in the lower 
unit that content may be regarded as fully distinctive of the college. 

This brief survey of the unanalyzed subjects and courses leads to con- 
clusions not differing widely from those already drawn, but at the same 
time to such as acknowledge a somewhat greater extent of difference and 
less of repetition. 

The major conclusions repeated—In brief the significance of the facts 
summarized in this chapter is that curricular offerings in the high school and 
in the college during freshman and sophomore years (a) have much in 
common and (b) as administered involve a large amount of repetition by 
the individual,student. The community of content argues that if the work 
in the lower unit is to be characterized as secondary, most of that taken by 
the student during his first two years in the upper unit is also to be classed 
as secondary. There is much of artificiality and little of logic in our present 
line of demarcation between secondary and higher schools. 

There are those disposed to contend that some extent of repetition by the 
individual student of work he has done in the high school is necessary. They 
would resort for grounds for this necessity to the traditional charges that 
present-day high school work is “inefficient,” that its typical inadequacy 
obliges college teachers to cover the ground once more. 

It is conceded that some measure of renewed contact with materials al- 
ready covered in the high school is desirable when a college student takes up 
again a subject to which he has given no thought for some months to a few 
years. It may even be that there has been some slight slump in efficiency of 
instruction in recent years because teachers in high schools are confused and 
baffled by a mental democratization which has brought a wider range of 
native ability into the high school than was formerly represented there, a 
democratization which has confused college even more than high school 
authorities. As a whole, however, efficiency of instruction may safely be 
assumed to have held its own or even made substantial gains. The writer 
feels confident that the extent of repetition found is much in excess of the 
genuine necessities of the situation and that a better organization of second- 
ary and higher education would have obviated most of it. This confidence 
is increased when it is recalled that the high school courses represented in 
the foregoing chapters were those going forward in cities most of which had 
populations of 10,000 and over. Most of the large amount of repetition 
would not be found to exist were contacts between instructors in courses on 
the two levels represented at all frequent. 

As it is, the repetition goes on unchallenged or with an inadequacy of 
adjustment to what the student has had in high school that must involve 
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a staggering waste of time and a demoralization rather than a building up 
of study habits. The types of adjustment now being practiced with some 
reference to their frequency of occurrence were reviewed near the close of 
Chapter XXVIII. They were seen to be at best only partial, the conclusion 
being “an all too common disregard in the college of what the student has 
compassed in his period of high school training” and “no notable tendency 
in the direction of proper recognition.” 

The facts presented and the conclusions drawn all point in a single direc- 
tion, and that is toward the inclusion of the junior college years as a part » 
of a coherent plan of secondary schools. While some improvement can be 
effected through introducing junior-senior lines of cleavage in present-day 
‘higher institutions and through vigorous efforts at co-operation between 
those responsible for education on the high school and junior college levels 
concerned, these means will be inadequate to the needs of the situation. 
What is required is an organization of education that will bring the courses 
on the two levels and those presenting them into close and frequent contact. 
Only in this way can we have assurance of achieving a realignment of 
courses in each field promising the maximum of progress and training to 
students pursuing the sequences represented. For instance, it is unlikely 
that, after junior college reorganization of the type that brings these years 
of work in close association with that in the unit below, we shall go on 
having, as is now a too frequent practice, two courses in American history, 
one taken typically in the twelfth grade and the other in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth, both of them attempting to “exhaust the possibilities of the out- 
standing movements” from the period of discovery to the present day. The 
same may be said of high school and first college courses in other fields, 
such as chemistry, economics, etc. The realignment should and will bring 
profound modifications of content and character of courses and a standard- 
ization in these respects not now possible. Only through junior college 
reorganization of the type indicated will we eliminate superfluous repetition 
in the college of ground already covered in the high school. Also, only in 
this way will we soon arrive at a place where advice to the student will assist 
in securing an approach to the proper distribution of work to the several 
fields during his full period of secondary education. With the present tend- 
ency to think of these two levels as distinct periods of education there is 
too little likelihood of achieving anything like a satisfactory distribution. 

Lest some may conclude that by introducing the junior college as pro- 
posed we shall be merely advancing by two years the point at which ill- 
considered repetition begins, let it be pointed out that there can be relatively 
little of this with the junior year as the place of beginning emphasis upon 
one’s specialty, as is now the predominant practice. With the period of 
general education concluded, the bulk of the danger of superfluous repetition 

is removed. 
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EVALUATING THE TYPES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


I. THe MoveMENT SUSTAINED 

A summary of the advantages of the movement.—The materials pre- 
sented in the foregoing chapters of this report afford ample justification of 
the junior college movement. Only an occasional aspect of the many-sided 
attack upon the study of the new unit has turned out unfavorable to it, and 
in most of these exceptions the inadequacy can be ascribed to the sheer 
immaturity of the movement. As it is believed that this conclusion of justi- 
fication has been given adequate support at appropriate points in Parts II, 
III, and IV, there is no intention to do more at the opening of the current 
chapter than to direct the attention of the reader again in the briefest man- 
ner to some of the more prominent of the findings sustaining the right of 
the junior college to a place in our school system. 

(1) It has been shown that the average junior college does not fall far 
short in the extent of its offering of that actually taken by most students 
during their first two years of work in colleges of liberal arts. Although 
the new unit does not qualify as well on the requirements of the first two 
years of work in preprofessional curricula and in professional curricula 
opening with the freshman college year, it does not appear that sizable 
units cannot give all the general and special work of such of these as con- 
cern any considerable proportion of the total number of students in higher 
institutions. 

(2) In certain aspects of the instructional situation the junior college 
does not yet measure up to other higher institutions. This statement applies 
to tendencies as to the extent of periods of graduate training and propor- 
tions of instructors adequately trained for the subjects they are teaching. 
In others it compares more favorably, as in the extent of training in educa- 
tion, in experience, and remuneration. Observation of the actual work of 
teaching corroborates the conclusion drawn from a study of training and 
experience, that, although instructors in junior colleges seem on the average 
less well equipped from the standpoint of subject-matter, they at the same 
time tend to be superior in instructional procedure. The same observation 
indicated an approximation to equality in the average level of student per- 
formance in accredited junior colleges and in other higher institutions, this 
judgment being supported by the results of a comparison of average marks 
earned in their third year of work in standard higher institutions by junior 
college graduates and those who had earned the right to senior college stand- 
ing in an estimable state university. The progress of the junior college in 
these instructional matters during its brief history is an earnest of even 
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more progress and the ultimate attainment of satisfactory standards in all 
respects. There is no occasion to doubt that the junior college will achieve 
a type of instruction much more suited to students on this level than char- 
acterizes much of the classroom procedure in present-day colleges and uni- 
versities, in which there is too much effort to avoid lower-class teaching 
responsibilities to be wholesome and constructive. 

The junior college will not only be well suited to serve the needs of 
those who should or can aspire to higher levels of training ; it is clearly better 
designed than are our higher institutions to provide for those who should 
not or cannot go on. Its superiority in the solution of this problem rests in 
the fact that, with the first two college years as terminal years in the school 
containing the junior college, there will be a marked tendency to look out 
for the interests of this group of students. This interest in these as cul- 
minal years will result in the development of (3) general as well as (4) 
special occupational (semiprofessional) curricula ending with the close of 
the junior college period. It is not to be expected that present-day higher 
institutions will manifest a constructive interest in curricula less than four 
years in length because of their logically primary concern with students in 
curricula four or more years in length. Nor could students be induced in 
large numbers to enroll for such curricula because of the loss of caste in 
aspiring to anything less than the completion of the typical length of curri- 
culum in a given institution. (5) Through proximity and lowered costs the 
junior college is in a position to make more nearly universal the opportuni- 
ties of education on this level. This in turn, by removing a large part of the 
cost in these years, will make it more nearly feasible for many to secure 
work beyond the junior college level. 

(6) Judging from parents’ opinions and from the younger age of fresh- 
men in junior colleges and in other higher institutions when they reside in 
the community of location than when they come from outside, the new unit 
is looked upon by patrons as affording a continuation of home influences 
during the critical years of social immaturity. No matter what one’s opinion 
may be touching the reality of the moral hazard of attendance upon institu- 
tions away from home during these first college years, it is a social force 
to be reckoned with, since it postpones continuance of education and entails 
a deplorable loss of time. Few will doubt, moreover, that there is an actual 
hazard, especially in institutions with large registrations and staffs inade- 
quate to the purposes of social and moral guidance. (7) Not unrelated to 
this advantage is the larger extent of attention affordable to the individual 
student in junior college units. The marked difference as to size of class 
sections now obtaining between the new institution and the larger colleges 
and universities is likely in considerable part to disappear as we come to 
foster and maintain only sizable junior college units. With a number of 
junior colleges in each state, however, there will be few so large as to 
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parallel the situation that develops the attitude of unconcern toward the 
individual students, and brings on the “depersonalization” which long since 
began to characterize the institutions affected by the “freshman flood.” 
(8) Another element of superiority of the junior college is and will be more 
and more the better opportunities in it for laboratory practice in leadership 
for students on this level provided by the fact that there are no upperclass- 
men who in other higher institutions are usually elected to most positions of 
student responsibility. 

(9) The junior college movement has the support also of apparently 
inevitable forces of reorganization in higher education, Originating impulses 
here were the advancing age of the college entrant, the downward shift of 
materials of collegiate instruction, and the accompanying increase of en- 
trance requirements, all of which provided the student with approximately 
two more years of general training than was formerly received by the time 
he had reached any given year point in his college career. Upon the heels 
of these changes have come others in harmony with them. One of these 
was the changing organization of college curricula which moved from com- 
plete prescription to almost complete election and then to the prescription of 
a major subject which the student almost always looks upon as occupational 
specialization and in the majority of instances makes use of occupationally 
subsequent to graduation. Others are the accommodations which most col- 
leges make to the desires of students for shortened periods of non-occupa- 
tional training, the trend of enrolment in higher institutions which is reducing 
the proportions of students in the last two years of colleges of liberal arts 
whether these are in separate institutions or parts of universities, the line 
of cleavage appearing in universities between sophomore and junior years, 
etc. Junior college reorganization is also sustained by the argument of anal- 
ogy with French and German school systems, since the latter include within 
the secondary school and the unit underlying it the whole of the period of 
general education, the university giving itself over entirely to specialization. 
The student of the gymnasium appears to be, at the time of completion of 
his curriculum, typically of the same age as the American college freshman 
or sophomore. 

(10) Finally, the materials presented in Part IV constitute a cogent 
argument for the junior college movement, since they show not only a large 
extent of similarity and identity of work in the high school and on the 
junior college level in colleges and universities, but also a large amount of 
actual repetition for the individual student. To achieve the organization 
and co-ordination of courses on these two levels designed to economize time 
and assure proper sequence, it is imperative that junior colleges be developed 
in intimate association with the high school work below. 

The special purposes of the junior college—The rather extended list of 
advantages of the junior college as just epitomized are readily transmutable 
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into its special or distinctive purposes, and will be hereafter so designated. 
As justified up to this point, these purposes may be restated as follows: 

1. To give the first two years of curricula (A) in liberal arts and (B) 
in preprofessional and professional work (where these professional curricula 
begin with the first college year). 

2. To assure instruction as good as, or better than, that on the same 
level in other higher institutions. 

3. To provide terminal general education for those who cannot or should 
not go on to higher levels of training. 

4. To develop lines of semiprofessional training. 

To popularize higher education. 

. To make possible the extension of home influences during immaturity. 
. To afford more attention to the individual student. 

. To improve the opportunities for laboratory practice in leadership. 

g. To foster the inevitable reorganization of secondary and higher edu- 
cation. 

10. To bring together into a single institution all work essentially similar 
in order to effect a better organization of courses and obviate wasteful 
duplication. 

It is desirable to point out that a few of these purposes are not distinc- 
tive in the same degree as are the remainder. Reference is made in particu- 
lar here to Nos. 1 and 2. What subtracts from their distinctiveness is the 
fact that they are now being performed in our traditional types of higher 
institutions. There are grounds, however, for retaining them as parts of 
the complete list, since, if they cannot be accomplished, there would be no 
point in the acceptance of attempts at the performance of most of the 
others. 


CON An 


II. EVALUATING THE Marin Types or JUNIon COLLEGES 

The plan of evaluation—As the type or types of junior colleges to be 
encouraged should be those which will most effectively perform the special 
purposes of the institution, the logical procedure in evaluation must be the 
examination of each of the types in the light of the likelihood of such per- 
formance. This procedure will here be followed. The measure of likeli- 
hood is afforded for the most part in the materials of foregoing parts of 
this report, but additional data will be introduced at several points at which 
pertinent materials are available. Only three main types of junior colleges 
will first come in for concurrent scrutiny. These are (a) junior colleges in 
city or high school districts, referred to here as public junior colleges, (b) 
private junior colleges, and (c) those maintained in connection with normal 
schools and teachers colleges, referred to as normal school junior colleges. 
Certain considerations bearing on the desirability or undesirability of the 
second and third types will, however, be presented subsequently to the con- 
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current canvass. [valuation of additional types will also be separately 
accomplished. 

Performing the special purposes in public, private, and normal school 
junior colleges—(1) The stronger junior colleges in all three types may be 
judged from data presented in Chapter III to qualify on the former of the 
two aspects of the first special purpose, giving the first two years of curricula 
(A) in liberal arts and (B) in preprofessional and professional work. On 
the basis of average offerings (see Table VI), public junior colleges lead the 
private to some extent, the latter dropping somewhat more below the point 
of feasibility than the former. Special figures are not presented for normal 
school junior colleges, but the writer’s visits to institutions of this type assure 
him that these will tend to qualify as readily on this score as the better junior 
colleges in city and high school districts. But to justify the tentative mini- 
mum liberal arts offering of 225 to 250 semester hours on economic and 
other grounds, Chapter XX XIX suggests the desirability of a minimum of 
approximately 150 liberal arts students, which is not attained by a large 
proportion of any type of junior college at the present time. 

Strong junior colleges of all three types should also be able, if we may 
judge from the findings of Chapter IV, to rise to the needs of the per- 
formance of the second aspect of this purpose. Public junior colleges are 
seen to have made more progress in this direction than private. One reason 
for this is that the former are universally coeducational, whereas the latter 
are in a large proportion of instances segregated, and more especially 
women’s institutions. Since professionalization of women’s training is lag- 
ging behind men’s, private junior colleges have less of a problem in measuring 
up to requirements in this regard. At the same time the fact that private 
junior colleges are in such large proportions institutions for women only 
does not lead to an expectation of early and general performance of this pur- 
pose for men. The private coeducational junior colleges are less well equipped 
at the present than are the public to care for the preprofessional require- 
ments of both sexes. The provision of this work in normal school junior 
colleges, on whose course offerings no data have been presented, are fully 
as certain as the public group to be able to qualify on these requirements. 
Numbers again being necessary to justify such offerings, a sizable student 
body is essential. On this score, as has already been indicated, the public 
‘and normal school units are somewhat in advance of the private, although 
there should be a marked increase in average enrolments in all units to bring 
the fifty to one hundred additional students to warrant the provision of the 
additional courses pointed out in Chapter IV as needed for the special groups 
concerned. 

(2) The trend of the evidence in Chapters XII and XIII is that the 
public and normal school junior colleges are in a somewhat better position 
than are the private units to assure instruction as good as or better than that 
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on the same level in higher institutions. The advantage is in matters like 
length of graduate training, experience, salary, and observed teaching. Some 
private junior colleges would make a better showing in certain of these 
respects than some public and normal school units, but as a group they lag 
somewhat behind. This means, of course, that if the private junior college 
aspires to achieve the purpose, it has farther to go than the other types, 
but it does not mean that the latter have no further progress to make. 

In order to provide teachers with anything like adequate preparation in 
all desirable fields of training, especially those like the social subjects in 
which the total offering is now not as large as in subjects like English, 
French, etc., junior colleges will need to have very large enrolments or 
arrange for having teachers give instruction in their own or related fields 
in some other associated educational unit. This is practicable in public 
junior colleges because of their association with secondary schools below. 
It is practicable also in normal school units because of the need of work in 
some of these lines in teacher-training curricula. It is less so in many pri- 
vate junior colleges because, as will be shown in evaluating types by means 
of the last purpose (No. 10 below), there has been a marked tendency 
toward atrophy of the academies or high schools associated with them. In 
striving to achieve this purpose the private junior college will have this 
additional obstacle to\overcome. 

(3) All institutions whose curricula end with the sophomore college 
year will be more disposed than are our colleges and universities to provide 
appropriate terminal general education for those who cannot or should not 
go on to higher levels of training. Therefore, all types of junior colleges 
unassociated with institutions where work on higher levels is available 
can qualify on this requirement. This statement, however, implies only 
qualified approval of junior college units with plans or aspirations for 
upward extension to include senior college years. Responses on this point 
from heads of public and private junior colleges show that 16 and 42 per 
cent, respectively, entertain such aspirations. The proportion for the former 
group is negligible and concerns only junior colleges in large cities, but 
for the latter it concerns a proportion sufficiently large to be discouraging. 
It is evidence that a large proportion of the heads of private units still 
look longingly at the four-year college status. To the extent that this is 
true, it will tend to disqualify this type of unit for the performance of the 
special purpose under consideration, and this for somewhat the same reason 
that four-year colleges and universities are disqualified: their focus of 
attention is upon the longer curriculum and not upon the needs of students 
not going beyond the junior college level. This same disqualification ap- 
plies to normal schools with teachers college aspirations. In such of these 
normal schools as become teachers colleges, however, until their students 
come to be enrolled predominantly in the four-year curricula—which will 
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not transpire for many years or even decades—the well-established habit of 
looking upon the first two years beyond the high school as culminal years 
will to some extent foster the performance of this purpose. Nevertheless, 
the presence of the longer curricula must gradually lessen the realizability 
of this important special function. 

The fact that certain portions of Chapter VI show somewhat lower 
median Army Alpha test scores for private than for public junior colleges 
does not signify that the former are making more progress toward mental 
democratization of higher education. The difference is to be explained by 
the fact that most of the private units represented are women’s institutions 
and are so located as to draw students from southern states with eleven- 
year rather than twelve-year school systems. There are reasons for not 
expecting the private junior colleges to foster this type of popularization 
as much as public units. One of these is the fact that they are private and, 
therefore, less responsive to popular demand for democratic adjustments. 
A more cogent reason is the less local character of their student bodies. 
The public junior college, being in its nature more largely a creature of the 
local constituency, should come to serve a wider range of the mentality 
represented in the community. 

(4) The junior colleges unattached to four-year colleges and universi- 
ties will also, and for the same reason that they will hasten the provision of 
terminal general education for those who cannot or should not go on, be 
first in developing semiprofessional lines of training. As between public 
and private units, the advantage in this respect will come to rest with 
public institutions, just as the development of vocational training has been 
more vigorous in public than in private secondary schools. Occasional public 
junior colleges have already made a beginning. Private junior colleges 
have, however, shown a larger development in home economics and teacher 
preparation (see Table VI in Chapter III). The growth in the former 
field is explained by the proportions of women’s institutions represented. 

The teacher-training function of junior colleges deserves special con- 
sideration. A study of the distribution of recent graduates of 6 public, 
7 northern private (mostly in Missouri), 8 southern private, and 2 normal 
school junior colleges shows the following percentages, irrespective of sex, 
engaged in teaching: respectively, 1.3, 43.3, 41.8, and 13.7. Corresponding 
percentages for women only are 2.0, 45.4, 55.1, and 16.7. Some private 
institutions send negligible proportions of their graduates into teaching 
work immediately upon completion of their junior college work, but these 
could be matched by others almost all of whose graduates enter this work. 
More commonly it is elementary school teaching, but sometimes it is high 
school teaching into which these graduates go. For instance, two thirds 
of the graduates of one junior college entered teaching, and of this propor- 
tion fully two thirds went into high school work. Little can be said in 
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favor of this semiprofessional training function characteristic of private 
junior colleges, except that it may be justified as a temporary expedient 
in view of a dearth in the states represented of teachers properly prepared 
for the work upon which these junior college graduates enter. As nothing 
short of four-year college graduation should be countenanced for high 
school teaching, junior college graduates should not be permitted to qualify 
for it without further training. For elementary school teaching the training 
received in junior colleges is not suitable; the two-year course in the 
normal school is much to be preferred to it. It is obvious that the semi- 
professional teacher-training function of the private junior college, although 
at present its predominant one, is hardly legitimate and affords no satis- 
factory permanent field of service for that unit. As standards of teacher 
preparation become more discriminating, the best that may be expected is 
that this function will become preprofessional in character. 

(5) The lower cost of education in the public junior college as shown 
in Chapter VII puts that type of unit in a better position than the private 
institution to popularize higher education. Whatever is said for the public 
junior college in this connection appears to be just as applicable to the 
normal school type. If we may judge from the proportions of the catalogues 
proposing this as an advantage of the new unit, as seen under Purpose 4 in 
Table V and Figure 4 of Chapter II, those in authority in private junior 
colleges much less frequently aspire to achieve this purpose. 

Whether the public junior college is in a better position to achieve this 
purpose owing to the advantage of propinquity is not as easily determinable. 
Direct comparison of the power to attract from the community of location of 
public and private junior colleges has been hindered by several factors. One 
of these is the size of communities in which the two types are to be found. 
Public units are often found in cities of larger size. To make a comparison 
possible, as may be seen in the chapter next following, homogeneity of 
size of cities compared is essential. Then, too, the private schools are often 
segregated institutions, while the public units are always coeducational. 
Again, many of the former are in localities with large negro populations 
whom the junior colleges do not plan to serve. Lastly, there is often more 
than one institution in a community giving work on this level, and it is not 
always possible to secure the data for such a study from all units to be found 
in the city. Although computations of the sort referred to were made, the 
numbers of private junior colleges finally represented turned out to be so 
small and scattered as to invalidate the results. 

Comparison was next essayed between the numbers in each 1000 of the 
population represented by those from the local community enrolled in public 
junior colleges and by those enrolled in the first two years of standard four- 
year colleges in the Middle West. For this purpose only institutions in 
cities of 10,000 to 70,000 population were considered. The average of these 
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measures for 9 public junior colleges was 3.8, while the range was from 
.76 to 8.9. The corresponding measures for 14 standard colleges, freshman 
and sophomore years only, were 3.1 and .4 to 5.8. This shows some tendency 
to larger proportions for the public institutions. At one point in the sub- 
sequent chapter it is shown that in the present state of development of public 
junior colleges they hold smaller percentages than do four-year institutions 
into the sophomore college year. If it is assumed that the new unit will 
come in time to hold as large a percentage into this year as does the standard 
college—a reasonable assumption for the time when they are more firmly 
established—the typical difference between public and private junior colleges 
in the proportions of the population attending will be almost certain to be 
greater than as shown above, especially in view of the fact that there is 
typically no tuition charge for attendance upon the public junior college. 

A factor operating to reduce the proportions of the population of the 
local community enrolling in private junior colleges is their denomination- 
alism. This is reflected in a comparison of the denominational distributions 
of the mothers of students in public and private junior colleges in Tables 
CCIV and CCV. For the purposes of this comparison students were asked 
to indicate on a blank used for other portions of this investigation the 
church memberships or preferences of both parents. Responses of this 
sort were available for 15 public and 7 private institutions. These schools 
have been arranged in their respective tables in the order of the percentage 
of mothers of the denominations most frequently reported. For Public 
Junior College A, for example, the most common church membership or 
preference was Methodist and was reported by 57, or 20.4 per cent of the 
students responding. More than two thirds of the students reporting from 
this institution—191, or 68.2 per cent, to be exact—reported 17 other denom- 
inations. Approximately a ninth failed to answer on this point or indicated 
that the mother had no membership or preference. 

A glance down the second column of figures in this table will show that 
the percentages for the most common denominations in public junior colleges 
ranged from 20.4 to 36.1, or from approximately a fifth to well over a third. 
The percentage for all schools at the foot of the column is 27.9, somewhat 
in excess of a fourth of all mothers represented. A similar examination of 
Table CCV discloses a range of 27.3 to 93.9 per cent, with a percentage of 
51.1—slightly more than a half—for all students represented. This is an 
average proportion in a single denomination almost twice as large as that 
for public junior colleges. In every instance for private junior colleges, the 
predominant denomination is that under whose auspices the institution is 
operating. The percentages of students with mothers of “other” denomina- 
tional memberships or preferences for public and private junior colleges are, 
respectively, 62.9 and 35.3. 
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The percentages for the most common denomination for Private Junior 
Colleges P and Q would have been considerably larger if a larger extent of 
response had been made. It happened that the conditions under which 
inquiry was made in these institutions were such as to secure answers on 
this point from a smaller proportion of the total number filling out the 
complete blank than for the remaining units. For fully 30 of the more than 
40 per cent indicated in both these institutions as being “without preference 
or no answer” there was no answer. If these were distributed to the most 
common denomination and to other denominations in the proportion of 
those answering—a fair expectation—the former would have been raised 
in both instances to well over 40 per cent. This change of order places 
Private Junior College R at the head of the list in this respect. Its per- 
centage may be seen to be only slightly higher than that for Public Junior 
Colleges N and O, the highest in the list of public units. 

It is consequently apparent that the percentages in the predominant 
denomination in private junior colleges in some instances drop to something 
like those for public units. With the continued breakdown of denomina- 
tionalism these lower percentages should become more characteristic, thus 
providing some assurance that these private institutions will be able in time 
to draw something like equivalent proportions of the local populations. At 
the same time, it should be borne in mind that this breakdown itself will 
remove one of the most influential of the arguments for education under 
private control. 

Before leaving the consideration of the three main types of junior col- 
leges from the standpoint of the likelihood of their performance of the 
function of popularization of higher education, it is also desirable to point 
out that if an institution is public, it is almost certain to make for an increase 
of the proportion of the population availing themselves of its opportunities. 
This has been found true for other public educational institutions like the 
high school and the state university and the force should be no less opera- 
tive for the upward extension of public secondary education, especially, let 
it be repeated, since education in these public units is being typically provided 
free of cost or nearly so. 

(6) All types of junior colleges will make possible the extension of home 
influences during immaturity to the extent that they serve local constitu- 
encies. In this respect the public junior college, because it is at present 
almost exclusively locally patronized, is easily the leader. Judging from 
what was shown in evaluating the three types in terms of the purpose imme- 
diately preceding, we may expect it and the normal school type to continue 
to lead in this respect. On the other hand, as is made clear in the following 
chapter, committal to a proper system of public junior colleges will call for 
units of such a size as to urge larger than present proportions of the total 
student body from without the community of location, which must to that 
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extent remove the possibility of performance of this function for all stu- 
dents. This fact advises caution in the matter of the selection of cities of 
location, so that at least the majority of the minimum practicable student 
body can be recruited from the immediate vicinity, especially since the per- 
formance of the function obviates loss of time between high school and 
college years and thus prevents delay in the student’s progress through the 
school system. 

Reference should be made here again to the statement found in cata- 
logues of private junior colleges, mentioned in describing the claims classi- 
fied under Purpose 5 in Table V and Figure 4 of Chapter II. They 
concern the provision in units of this type of an atmosphere and a social 
control not unlike that of the home. Such values would result from appro- 
priate housing and dormitory facilities and a staff adequate and satisfactory 
for social and moral guidance. To the extent that institutions of any type 
have nonresident students such facilities should be at hand, and this will 
mean that, as public junior colleges come to be recognized as state rather 
than almost strictly local institutions, these will need also to be so equipped 
and staffed. 

(7) In terms of the enrolments of junior colleges as shown in Chapter 
I (Table III and Figure 3) the possibility of affording more attention to 
the individual student than can be given in the larger colleges and universi- 
ties places the three main types of institutions in the following order: 
private junior colleges, public junior colleges, and normal school junior 
colleges. At the same time it is apparent that few if any units of any type 
are too large to put adequate individual attention out of consideration. 
Furthermore, since the desirable minimum of something like two hun- 
dred students supported by the findings of this report must apply to such 
institutions irrespective of type, the reduction in opportunities for this kind 
of attention to the student must come to all alike. To argue for a minimum 
student body much smaller than that named is to argue for a relatively 
prohibitive cost level or the reduction of desirable course offerings. 

(8) All three types of junior colleges here being considered should be 
able to qualify on the requirement for improving the opportunities for lab- 
oratory practice in leadership, with the exception of those teachers college 
units in which the number of third and fourth year students is large 
enough to prevent first and second year college students from winning 
opportunities for leadership in student activities, or in normal schools in 
which the teacher-training enrolment is relatively so large as to overwhelm 
the junior college group. The materials of Chapter XI indicate that the 
development of these activities has gone somewhat farther in private than 
in public units. 

(9) The three types of junior colleges are unequally matched in their 
capacity to foster the reorganization of secondary and higher education 
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toward which it has been seen we are moving. The types unassociated 
with high schools below will make some slight contribution in this direc- 
tion, but much more is to be expected from those maintained in connection 
with strong secondary schools. The logic of reorganization is to admin- 
ister these junior college years as an upward extension of the units of our 
system now devoted primarily to general education and to avoid a multi- 
plication of units in the system, rather than to make it even more unwieldy 
than it is at the present time. Complexity would be added by increasing 
the problems of articulation. That type of junior college is to be preferred 
which encourages the development of closely articulating units in a cohe- 
rent system of general education. This is the public junior college which 
is all but universally developed in association with our public high schools. 

Tested by this purpose the normal school junior colleges do not qualify 
because the tendency to elevate normal school standards has resulted in 
removing from most of them the high school work they once had. Only 
recently have those which are developing into teachers colleges taken steps 
to introduce high school work, and in these instances the aim is to provide 
practice facilities for high school teachers in training, and not to re-establish 
high school courses in terms of their former function of providing the 
foundation of general training for prospective elementary school teachers. 

The private junior college also is handicapped in this respect, in that, 
as was foreshadowed in discussing Purpose 2, and as will be made clear 
in dealing with the next and last purpose, the academy or high school asso- 
ciated with it has in most cases become a relatively inconsequential concern. 

(10) That we may bring together into a single institution all work 
essentially similar in order to effect a better organization of courses and 
obviate wasteful duplication, it is just as essential, if not more so, in achiey- 
ing the foregoing purpose to avail ourselves as a predominant practice of 
a type of junior college which permits close association with the work of 
the high school years immediately below. As already stated, this is the 
public junior college in city and high school districts. The normal school 
and private types cannot serve as well in this important respect. The rea- 
son for this ineptitude in the case of the former type is that its high school 
work is in most instances gone, and in the latter, that, if not gone, it is going. 

The fact that it is gone or going from the normal school is so well 
known as not to require mention. Some notion of what is happening in 
private secondary education may be had from the facts presented by Bon- 
ner, who showed that the public secondary school has been gaining steadily 
on the private since 1890. From that date until 1918 the percentage which 
public high schools are of all institutions of this grade increased from 60.8 
to 87.2, while the percentage of students enrolled in these public institutions 
mounted from 68.1 to 91.2.1. With the trend so markedly in this direction, 


+H. R. Bonner, Statistics of Public High Schools, 1917-18. United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1920, No. 19, pp. tr and 16, 
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it is hardly to be anticipated that the tide could be set sufficiently in the 
opposite direction to assure the large secondary school enrolments desirable 
for the performance of the function in question. 


TABLE, CGV I 
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THE ForMER ARE OF THE LATTER 
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A more direct measure of present possibilities in private institutions 
compared with public is afforded in Tables CCVI and CCVII. These 
show the numbers of students enrolled in senior high school and freshman 
college classes and the percentages the former are of the latter in public 
and private junior colleges visited by the writer during the school year 
1921-22. The data presented were collected at the time of visiting these 
schools. The institutions in each of the tables are arranged in the order 
of the percentages the high school senior are of the freshman college enrol- 
ments. These percentages for public units range from 87.8 to 641.5, with 
an average of 232.1 for all institutions represented. for private junior 
colleges the range is 7.4 to 300.0, with an average of 46.8. The average for 
all private units is not far from a fifth that for public units. With the 
high school enrolment relatively so inconsequential in private institutions: 
and with the tendency of the public secondary school to gain consistently 
on the private, the chances that the private unit will be in a position to 
qualify on the purpose being canvassed are not strong. However, it must 
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be admitted that some are in a position to meet this requirement at the 
present time. It may be said in passing that what has just been shown 
for institutions visited is not far from typical for unvisited schools, as is 
attested by facts gathered by questionnaire but not presented here. 
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III. Tur Normat Scuoot Type As A SPECIAL PropLemM 


The problem—tThere has been such a battle of words over the junior 
college in the normal schools that no evaluation of types would be regarded 
as complete without giving this question some special consideration. The 
argument has not centered around the point of feasibility of giving the 
junior college work in normal schools as much as the point of the denres 
bility of doing so in view of an assumed violation of teacher-trainine 
functions of institutions with which the junior college units are aasdeiedl 
As this possible infringement on original functions has been claimed to ex- 
press itself in several ways, it will be considered under two heads, the 
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possible inroads of the junior college upon (1) the available source of 
teacher-training student body (a) numerically and (b) in mentality and 
(2) the dominance of the professional attitudes in teacher-training insti- 
tutions. 

Does provision of junior college work cut in on the available supply of 
candidates for teacher-training?—It is a matter of common knowledge that 
higher institutions depend for a considerable proportion of their student 
bodies upon the youth of the community of location, and this dependence 
must characterize normal schools and teachers colleges at least as much as 
other types. In an important sense, therefore, the community of location 
of a normal school has an obligation to the state of providing a large pro- 
portion of the total number of candidates for teacher’s certificates which 
should be trained in any particular normal school. This obligation must apply 
peculiarly at a time when there is a dearth of adequately trained teachers 
for elementary school work, preparation for which is the primary concern 
of the normal school. There is some justification for the statement that, 
to the extent that the offering of junior college courses attracts students 
away from the teacher-training curricula, they are not keeping faith with 
the purpose which brought the institutions into existence. 

The question becomes one of the extent of the inroad. Efforts were 
made to secure a full array of pertinent data, but were thwarted by the 
difficulty of securing them for a sufficiently large number of normal 
schools with and without junior college units in communities homo- 
geneous in respect to size. Certain facts assembled concerning the sex 
distribution of freshmen in two normal schools with junior colleges give 
an illuminating indirect answer to the question. These are presented in 
Table CCVIII. The “regular normal” curricula are those preparing for 
primary, intermediate, grammar grade, and rural school teaching. The 
high school teacher-training group are enrolled in the first year of three- 
year curricula preparing for work in smaller high schools. The “special” 
curricula are those for students planning to teach the special subjects. 
The two significant facts of this table are the predominance of men in 
the junior college group and the very small—almost negligible—proportion 
of this sex in the normal groups. The proportionate distribution of stu- 
dents from the local community is very similar. For example, of 75 
students from the community of location in one of these institutions, 22 
are enrolled in the regular normal, and 28 in the junior college, curriculum. 
One only of the 22 is a man, while but 6 of the 28 are women. It is known 
to all those in touch with normal school registration that the negligible 
proportion of men in the regular curricula is characteristic irrespective of 
the presence of a junior college offering. This fact, joined with the rela- 
tively small proportion of women in junior college curricula leads to the 
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conclusion that in these institutions the junior college curricula can make 
at most only moderate inroads on a potentially available teacher-training 
student body. Some, however, they must make. 


TABLE CCVIII 


DIstRIBUTION BY SEX AND CurRRICULUM oF First YEAR STUDENTS IN Two NorMAL 
ScHoots IN WISsconsIN AND MepiaAN ArMy ALpHA TEST SCORE 
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Contact through visits to three other normal schools and teachers col- 
leges with junior college units led the writer to the belief that the situation 
in them was in no large degree different from that just shown. 

Does provision of junior college work reduce the quality of candidates 
for teacher-training?—This question has in large part been answered by 
inference from the foregoing, since, if the junior college enrolment is largely 
made up of men who but infrequently register for regular normal cur- 
ricula, there could be nothing like a general tendency for the former to 
drain off the superior students, leaving the less capable for the latter. 
Nevertheless, as the question raised is an important one, results of mental 
tests given to the students so far represented and one other group will be 
presented for as much of an answer as can be essayed here. 

The reader may have noted that Table CCVIII, in addition to reporting 
the numbers of students give the median score obtained on the Army Alpha 
Test (Form 7) by each group of students. Table CCIX goes farther for 
certain of the groups and gives also the distributions of these test scores 
for men and women in the regular normal and junior college groups for 
the two normal schools represented and for students in regular normal 
curricula from the local community and from outside this community in 
one of these institutions.” The distributions in the first and fourth pairs 
of distribution columns show again the relatively small numbers of men 
in the regular normal, and women in the junior college, curricula. The dis- 
tributions for women in regular normal work and of men in the junior 


* Complete data on residential distributions were not at hand for the other normal school. 
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college curriculum afford the first significant comparison, which is  facili- 
tated by Figure 95. The distribution and the medians for the latter are seen 
to be notably higher than the former, the difference being too large to be 
accounted for by the usual sex differences between men and women on the 
army test. The difference between these two groups, moreover, is without 
doubt the chief factor of the difference in median scores for regular normal 
_and junior college groups to be seen in the last column of Table CCVIII. 
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While this is being admitted we should not lose sight of the high range of 
scores for women in the junior college group shown in Table CCIX. Not 
a single score of the 21 drops below 120, which is almost identical with the 
median score for the same sex in the regular normal group. At the same 
time the upper limits of the range are practically the same for these two 
groups of women. Certainly, although there are not many of them, women 
enrolling in the junior college curriculum are a selected group. It would 
not be at all surprising if some of these at least, were no opportunities for 
junior college work available, would otherwise have registered for regular 
normal work and thus tended to elevate in some measure the distribution 
and median scores for the group representing the original and principal 
concern of these institutions. Although the nature of the data cannot make 
certain of this, there is a strong presumption in its favor. On the other 
hand, if it were assumed that all these 21 women would have registered in 
regular normal curricula, which not even the most ardent champion of 
unadulterated teacher-training functions in normal schools could claim, the 
new median would have been only 122.9, not three points above women in 
regular normal work as shown. 
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Figure 95 
Percentage distribution of scores obtained on Army Alpha Test 


(Form 7) by women in regular normal, and men in junior college, 
curricula in two normal schools of Wisconsin 
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As the question may be raised as to whether the draining off from regu- 
lar normal curricula of the superior minds assumed to follow the introduc- 
tion of junior college work does not apply particularly to students from the 
community of location, the last two pairs of columns (C) have been intro- 
duced into Table CCIX. These, with Figure 96, afford a comparison of 
the distributions of scores for students in regular normal curricula from 
the community of location and from without this community in one of the 
two normal schools represented in other columns of the table. Before pass- 
ing judgment the reader should bear in mind that there is at least one other 
line of work besides the junior college offering, i.e., the high school teacher- 
training curriculum, which in these normal schools is likely, as may be 
judged by median scores shown in Table CCVIII, to make inroads on the 
quality of the regular normal group. The validity of findings of the com- 
parison is somewhat affected by the small number of students from the city 
of location, but there appears to be no such reduction in quality as sug- 
gested. 
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Figure 96 
Percentage distribution of scores obtained on Army Alpha Test 
(Form 7) by students in regular normal curricula from the local com- 
munity and from outside the community 
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TABLE CCX 
DrstrIBuTION oF ScorES OBTAINED ON TERMAN Group INTELLIGENCE TEST (Form A) 
py First YEAR STUDENTS IN TEACHERS COLLEGE AND JUNIOR COLLEGE CuR- 
RICULA IN SAN Dreco TEACHERS COLLEGE, SEPTEMBER, 1921 
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Comparison on the basis of mental test scores of students in teacher- 
training and junior college curricula in an institution similar in type to 
those of Wisconsin is made possible by Table CCX and Figure 97. The 
institution concerned is the San Diego, California, Teachers College. The 
original scores obtained on the Terman Group Intelligence Test (Form A) 
were made available to the writer by the authorities in charge, the giving 
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and scoring of the tests having been done by Mrs. Gertrude S. Bell, director 
of tests and measurements. At the time the test was given there were no 
men in the teachers college group, but, as may be seen at the foot of the 
three pairs of columns, there were 65 women in this group, and 56 and 52 
men and women, respectively, in the junior college group. There seems, 
thus, to be a larger proportion of women in the junior college group than 
in Wisconsin, which suggests larger inroads on the available teacher-train- 
ing student body, on the assumption that teacher-training curricula would 
attract most of the women registering in a given teacher-training institution. 
The distributions and medians indicate a marked superiority of junior col- 
lege men over both junior college and teachers college women. These 
measures for the two groups of women are notably similar, indicating that, 
even if the provision of junior college curricula cuts in numerically on the 
available supply of candidates for teacher-training, it does not affect the 
quality as indicated by mental test scores. 
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Figure 97 
Percentage distribution of scores obtained on Terman Group Intelligence Test 
(Form A) by first year students in teachers college, and junior college, curricula 
in San Diego Teachers College 
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The conclusion to be drawn from the materials presented touching the 
two institutions in Wisconsin and that in California is, that, although there 
is some likelihood that the establishment of junior college curricula in nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges tends to affect to some extent unfavorably 
the number or the quality of candidates for teacher-training curricula, the 
testimony seems not to be particularly damaging to junior college units of 
this type. This degree of detriment alone seems not to be sufficiently large 
to discredit the normal school junior college. 

Other considerations pro and con—Various objections other than those 
so far treated have been raised against the establishment of junior college 
work in normal schools, and many arguments have been mustered in its 
behalf. Few if any of them in the early stages of experience with this type 
of unit are to be accepted or denied on grounds objectively ascertained, but 
this does not excuse us from giving those commonly recurring some measure 
of scrutiny. The complaints of those who oppose the movement as it affects 
normal schools center about the conservation of the primary function of a 
teacher-training institution. Says one writer, 


The normal school was created for a special purpose. Its existence is justified on 
the grounds of peculiar adaptation to the ends it serves, the preparation of teachers. 
, The normal school activities should be a sort of specialized industry, not an 
educational department store.® 


All of this writer’s subsequent arguments are to the effect that introducing 
junior college curricula impairs the performance of this primary function. 


The normal school should be an institution of characteristic professional atmos- 
phere. It is my observation and belief that no academic college can produce from a 
department of education therein . . . teachers with that ready skill, pedagogical 
insight, and professional mind-set that a good single-purpose normal school gives. . 
The junior college, as an adjunct, has nothing in common with the professional school 
for teachers, The student in the junior college probably has no well-defined, specific 
end in view; or, if he has, that end is far removed. . . . He is a bird of passage, 
a preparatory student for the university or senior college. . . . The normal school 
will lose prestige when it assumes to prepare for these.* 


Perhaps the most complete and at the same time briefest attempt to 
answer such objections that has so far made its appearance is that by Presi- 
dent Maxwell, from whose defense of the junior college in the normal 
school we quote: 


Our junior-college work supplements and aids the professional training of teachers 
in the following ways: 

1. It provides a broader scholastic foundation for prospective teachers who plan to 
do departmental or higher grade work, or to teach in the junior high school. 


SE. L. Silver, Should the Normal School Function As a Junior College? National School 
Digest 40: 558,582. May, 1921. 
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2. The prospective teacher with ambition to pursue special fields in later university 
study, seeks the privilege of beginning his studies in the normal school. 
3. Our junior-college work provides the opportunity and emphasizes the necessity 


for higher scholarship for teachers. . . . 
4. The junior-college work leads naturally and effectively into the four-year pro- 
fessional curriculum for teachers and supervisors in elementary education. . . . The 


four-year teacher-training curriculum of the near future will therefore rest upon the 
two basic years of general culture which now form the junior college. When the four- 
year teacher-training curriculum comes, the junior college will be superseded though 
not abandoned. During the transition period the junior college is a desirable means of 
making the curriculum or content subjects “pay for themselves.’ When normal ‘schools 
become four-year colleges with power to grant degrees, their junior colleges, as such, 
will be absorbed. 

5. Our junior-college work has brought three and four times as many young men 
into elementary education as were previously preparing for this form of service. 

6. The presence of young men in the normal school (brought about by the junior- 
college work) tends to promote a saner atmosphere among the young women stu- 
dents. : 

7. The junior-college group foster athletics and other school enterprises and develop 
and justify a school enthusiasm and esprit de corps that are a boon to every prospective 
teacher. 

8. The junior-college work has a definitely stimulating effect upon the faculty of the 
institution. It enables the school to secure more scholarly men and women and to hold 
them longer against the competition of larger and stronger institutions. A? 


Before passing on to a critique of these arguments it is apposite to cite 
certain factual materials which have come to the attention of the writer re- 
lated to the fifth claim put forward by President Maxwell, the increase in 
the number of men entering educational work. They are in harmony with 
evidence which may be secured in all normal schools and teachers colleges 
having some curricula more than two years in length. The facts are these: 
of the fifty-one junior college graduates of 1921 in the two Wisconsin nor- 
mal schools represented in other portions of the current chapter, eighteen 
transferred at the opening of the next year to the third year of the high 
school teacher-training curricula. All but two of these transfers were men. 
Other students, most of them men, transferred to these curricula before 
completing the two years of junior college work. 

Although the writer spent a number of days visiting five normal schools 
and teachers colleges in which junior college units are maintained, endeavor- 
ing to discover both in class and out evidences of untoward influences on 
the teacher-training function, he became aware of few, if any. Perhaps 
these detrimental effects are of a sort to elude observation during the brief 
stay of a day or two in each of five institutions, but little was seen over 

5 The italics are the present writer’s. 


®Guy E. Maxwell, The Junior College Question—The Other Side. National School Digest 
40: 600. June, 1921. 
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which to become exorcised. Perhaps also the position of dominance in num- 
bers and traditions which teacher-training groups still hold in these particu- 
lar institutions is instrumental in checking any hurtful influences, and these 
would not manifest themselves until such time as the junior college exceeds 
the teacher-training registration. Instead of its being detrimental, the 
visitor felt that the junior college was as a whole positive in its effect upon 
the primary function of the institutions visited. 

But even should all these arguments favorable to the establishment of 
junior college units in normal schools be accepted at par, they do not make 
a strong case for this type when compared with others from the viewpoint 
of junior college functioning. These arguments have one characteristic in 
common: they would convince us that the junior college will make for an 
improved teacher-training institution. While a teacher-training situation 
superior to our present one is sincerely to be desired, the primary purpose 
of the new unit is certainly not that which the champions of its establish- 
ment in normal schools, if we may judge by their emphasis, would make it. 
The junior college has fundamental purposes that far transcend this one, 
however important it be regarded. 

This tendency on the part of normal school authorities to lose sight of 
the real functions of the junior college is strikingly illustrated in the itali- 
cized portions of the fourth point made in the quotation above. The junior 
college is there seen as a stepping-stone for the normal school on its way 
to the status of teachers college. After the latter consummation, the junior 
college is “absorbed.”” And after this absorption has taken place, where is 
this new unit which we have seen to possess qualities which warrant assign- 
ing it a permanent place in the school system? 

That the opinion of this teachers college president works out as a tend- 
ency 1s shown in what is transpiring in Wisconsin normal schools as related 
in Chapter I. Given authority in 1911 to establish junior college curricula, 
they are now ready to relinquish the claims to being junior colleges and are 
asking to be made four-year teachers colleges with power to grant degrees. 

There is here no desire to deny the right to some stronger normal schools 
as the need arises to be raised to the rank of teachers colleges. This devel- 
opment for many is doubtless inevitable in the evolution of the American 
school system and in the elevation of standards in the teaching profession. 
The objection raised is solely to the abuse of an institution which is desery- 
ing to be established under auspices that will assure it a longer life. This 
ambition to extend curricula beyond the second year college level the 
normal schools have in common with two fifths of the private junior col- 
leges, as reported earlier in the chapter. To the extent that the ambition is 
entertained and realizable, it disqualifies both types in the achievement of 
special purposes of the junior college, since it encourages a focus of atten- 
tion upon the longer curricula in much the same sense as is now the case 
in colleges and universities. 
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Concluding comment.—Special examination of the junior college situa- 
tion both present and prospective in normal schools indicates that, although 
some small inroads upon the teacher-training function are likely to be made 
by reducing the numbers and quality of those entering the teacher-training 
curricula, this disadvantage is almost certain to be offset by improvement 
in performing the function for which these normal schools were established. 
This interpretation may be expected to be applicable only as long as the 
teacher-training groups in institutions maintaining junior colleges predomi- 
nate numerically. Simultaneously, however, because these institutions have 
their eyes on the four-year teachers college as a goal, the hope must be a 
dwindling one that they will look out for the continued performance of 
those special purposes of a junior college dependent upon regarding the 
first two college years for an increasing proportion of students as terminal 
years. The fact should not be overlooked, moreover, that this type of unit 
is disqualified because it cannot also perform the ninth and tenth purposes 
listed on page 538, the achievement of which depends upon the close associa- 
tion of junior college years with those immediately below. To perform these 
it would be necessary for these institutions to revert to the status from 
which they have so long endeavored to be emancipated, the status of the 
secondary school. 


IV. FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


In the comparison involved in the evaluation of the three main types 
of junior colleges at a previous point in this chapter the private junior col- 
lege did not fare very well, either in terms of its present state or its pro- 
spective development. This degree of disparagement, because of its relative 
character, is likely to undervalue the opportunities for service of this type 
of unit in the current educational situation. In all fairness it should be 
admitted that many private junior colleges are in a position to render a 
really estimable service for decades to come. They will do this not only in 
the educational opportunities afforded, but also in their contribution to the 
popularization of the junior college idea. 

Our gratitude for these benefits should not, however, blind us to the 
limitations as indicated nor to the need of rectifying certain current un- 
toward conditions. One of the chief hindrances to wider service of private 
junior colleges is the present cost to the student, particularly to the student 
who leaves home to attend. This cost is actually rather low in some private 
junior colleges, but we have seen that the trend is for attendance in these 
units to be more expensive than in standard higher institutions. The means 
of reduction must be in sources other than student fees, and this requires 
endowments, with which private junior colleges are too meagerly supplied, 
and more generous church support. And, as endowments come, it is essen- 
tial that the authorities in charge remain loyal to the junior college idea and 
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do not yield to the temptation we know to exist to betray it by adding senior 
college years just as soon as the financial conditions can be stretched to the 
point of warranting the move. 

One element of costs of maintaining private junior colleges deserves 
special emphasis here, as, under present financial conditions in these schools, 
it is bound to be carried ultimately by the student in attendance or other 
person bearing the burden of such attendance. This is the cost of publicity. 
A large proportion of private junior colleges have what seem to the writer 
extraordinarily heavy budget items to cover this charge. Expenditures 
along these lines as ascertained by personal inquiry in nine institutions were 
found to total between $35,000 and $36,000, not including stenographic 
assistance. The items included are the cost of catalogues, view books, adver- 
tising in church and secular periodicals, salaries and expenses of personal 
solicitors, etc. As the total enrolment in high school and junior college 
departments in these nine institutions was 1434, this means an average 
expenditure for these items of between $24 and $25 per student of these 
classifications. Including students who enroll for special work only would 
bring a somewhat lower average cost. For a few private units visited the 
cost for publicity was almost negligible. For others in this group of nine 
this cost mounted to more than an average of $40 when computed as 
described. 

Some idea of the significance of such expenditures may be gained from 
the contrast with costs of publicity in public junior colleges. For eight 
institutions of this type the total outlay for items of this sort—almost ex- 
clusively for modest bulletins or catalogues—was $463. As in these units 
this expenditure is made for junior college students only, who numbered 
666, this is an average cost of hardly 70 cents per student. This contrast 
urges efforts in private junior colleges to bring down expenditures along 
these lines, thus making possible a reduction in costs to the student or diver- 
sion of a larger proportion of all funds available to the educational func- 
tions of the school. 

Two occasional additional hindrances to performing in any genuine way 
the special purposes of the junior college in private institutions are to be 
found in the fact that, as mentioned in Chapter I, some are strictly private 
venture schools, and the further fact that some still retain undesirable char- 
acteristics of the obsolescent “finishing school.” The former turns out to 
be an obstruction because of the obvious ineptitude to the performance of 
several significant junior college purposes in schools which are looked upon 
by those who direct them as commercial enterprises. The latter hinders for 
reasons somewhat similar and because of the fact that the finishing school 
is not disposed to adjust itself to the performance of legitimate educational 
functions. The private junior college movement will do well to avoid these 
two incompatible influences. 
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V. OTHER Types oF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The remaining types——Only the three predominant forms of the junior 
college have been evaluated up to this point of the current chapter. These 
are the public (in city and high school districts), normal school, and private 
types. There are, however, further variations of form taken by the move- 
ment or proposed for it which demand some consideration. Some of these 
have been listed as junior colleges on state foundations and, therefore, 
grouped with those of the normal school type in Chapter I and Appendix A. 
Most of these are either avowedly or essentially branches of other state 
higher institutions, either of universities or of colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. Other types are those maintained as lower divisions of uni- 
versities, state and private, as described in Chapter XXII. In addition to 
these, one occasionally hears a proposal to provide a state system of well- 
distributed two-year junior college units unassociated with other schools, 
either lower or higher, now in existence. 

Thew evaluation—Since the criteria have already been presented and 
applied to related types, evaluation of these additional forms taken by or 
proposed for the junior college can be accomplished in brief space. 

The “branch” unit is not to be commended as an appropriately typical 
junior college. It should be undertaken only where the ultimate goal of 
the branch is admittedly the paralleling of certain lines at least of the upper 
levels of work in the parent institution or where the distribution of popula- 
tion is such as to urge it in preference to the type which is a part of the 
public secondary school. Sooner or later local ambitions and political pres- 
sure may bring a demand for upward extension and the state embarking 
on such a program will then face the necessity of supporting several co- 
ordinate higher institutions. 

Because the public type is almost universally closely associated with the 
high school, it is much more certain to be conceived of as a part of the lower 
school system, and therefore, cannot in most instances logically aspire to 
senior college levels of training. 

The branch type is especially to be deplored if it brings with it, as has 
been true in some instances, provisions for the high school work below. 
The function of our higher institutions is certainly not to set up a system 
of secondary schools competing with and duplicating the work of the state’s 
system of high schools already in operation. On the other hand if the high 
school work below on this account should not and is not maintained in con- 
nection with these branch junior college units, we thwart the chances of 
reorganization and economy urged by the desirability of achieving Purposes 
9 and 10 proposed for acceptance in a preceding section of this chapter. 
This type of junior college would increase rather than diminish the problems 
of articulation of the several units of our school system. This last reason 
should just as emphatically preclude serious consideration of the separate 
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type of junior college unit sometimes proposed, that is, the type unassociated 
with other schools in the system. 

Concerning the type of junior college which is a lower division of 
present-day colleges and universities, it is scarcely necessary to say more 
than has been said in Chapter XXII or is implicit in the need of perform- 
ance of most of the distinctive purposes of the junior college. Even if this 
line of cleavage in higher institutions becomes more prevalent than at 
present, as seems inevitable, most of the functions peculiar to the junior 
college must remain unachieved, unless other types maintained in connection 
with institutions terminating with the second college year are established 
and come in time to displace these years in our colleges and universities. 
This must apply especially to providing satisfactory terminal general educa- 
tion for those who cannot or should not go on, popularizing higher educa- 
tion, making possible the extension of home influences during immaturity, 
affording more attention to the individual student, improving the opportunt- 
ties for laboratory practice in leadership, fostering the inevitable reorganiza- 
tion of secondary and higher education, and bringing together into a single 
institution all work essentially similar in order to effect a better organization 
of courses and obviate wasteful duplication. Although there are several 
reasons for advocating the line of cleavage to which reference is made, the 
highest commendation for it is, that it is a natural first step toward a sur- 
render of work on this level to the enlarging secondary school below. 

Many of the same considerations which urge the ultimate discontinuance 
of the first two years of work in the university and its provision in connec- 
tion with strong secondary schools recommend against maintaining one of 
a system of junior colleges in a state as a part of its existing universities or 
other higher institutions. If provided in the community of location of such 
institutions, it should be as a part of this community’s lower school system, 
just as now the high school work is not offered by the university, but by 
the community of location. 


VI. THE LocicaL ORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The problem of proper organization of the future secondary school.— 
The foregoing evaluation having shown the junior college maintained in 
connection with city and high school districts as the one best designed to 
achieve the purposes of the institution, the problem next centers about the 
appropriate means of incorporating it in our secondary school organization. 
It is obvious that this question cannot be settled without reference to other 
important tendencies toward reorganization of our systems of lower and 
secondary schools. Evidence accumulates to indicate that the older eight- 
four organization is rapidly passing and that in its place is coming a regroup- 
ing which provides for beginning the period of secondary education two 
years earlier than formerly, that is, with the seventh grade. For instance, 
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Superintendent Pratt, of Spokane, in a recent article’ reports that of 60 
cities with populations of 100,000 and over in the country from which re- 
plies to a questionnaire were received, 26 have junior high schools in opera- 
tion and 20 more have them in various stages of preparation. “Only 14 
cities merely say, without comment, that they do not have junior high 
schools.” As these 60 replies were received from a total of 68 cities to which 
the blanks of inquiry were sent, there can be little doubt that, as Superin- 
tendent Pratt puts it, the “junior high school is . . . ‘the coming plan 
of organization.’”” His data indicate, also, that the almost universal group- 
ing of the 6 high school years is 3 in the junior, and 3 in the senior, unit. 
This movement is making rapid gains also in cities of smaller size. 

The six-four-four organization—This marked tendency to extend the 
period of secondary education downward and to divide it into two units 
raises the question of the practicability of adding still another unit of two 
years at the top, thereby making for a three-unit secondary school with three 
years in each of the two lowest and two years in the last of the units. A 
much more sensible procedure seems to be the division of the full eight-year 
secondary school period into two units of four years each and administering 
them after a manner similar to that being followed with respect to our 
present-day junior and senior high schools. 

This concept of a six-four-four organization of education is not without 
precedent in thought and practice. It was proposed in 1915 by a commit- 
tee of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
a part of whose report is quoted: 


The main subdivisions of elementary and secondary education should therefore be 
as follows: 

First—The Elementary School, six grades. 

Second—The Lower Secondary, to include the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth 
years, of the usual school course. 

Third—The Upper Secondary, to include the present Eleventh and Twelfth Grades 
of the usual High Schools and the Freshman and Sophomore years of the usual Amer- 
ican Colleges. 

Whether it will take a student four or three years to complete the curriculum of 
either of these stages of Secondary Education will depend upon whether he is able to 
carry at one time three or four studies and whether the school year consists of thirty- 
six or forty-eight weeks. 

The Lower Secondary should be so organized and administered as to make it pos- 
sible for one who is preparing to enter the upper secondary to complete the curriculum 
in three years—whether others should take three or four or five years should depend 
on their individual needs and attainments.* 


This report was adopted by the association. 


70. C. Pratt, Status of the Junior High School in Larger Cities. School Review 30:663-70. 
November, 1922. 

8 Pyoceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, pp. 27-28. 
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Professor Miller, of the University of Wisconsin, principal of the Wis- 
consin high school, and Professor Proctor, of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, have more recently advocated an identical organization of these 
eight secondary school years,® the former proposing that the two units re- 
sulting bear the names now carried by the three-year units in the junior- 
senior organization. 

The first public secondary schools to be organized in accordance with 
this plan are those of Hibbing, Minnesota. The school system in this city 
had since the opening of the school year in 1916 offered junior college work. 
Junior high school reorganization had also been effected. The coincidence 
of two influential facts precipitated the change resulting in the redistribution 
of grades referred to: the resignation of the high school principal and mov- 
ing from the old building into a new plant designed to accommodate all 
students from the seventh through the fourteenth grades. A junior high 
school principal was appointed from the staff and placed in charge of the 
first four of these eight grades. The dean of the junior college was made 
head of the upper unit of four years. In this way was avoided the com- 
plexity of a situation involving three distinct educational units under three 
co-ordinate heads within the same secondary school. 

Other approaches to precedents in practice of which the writer is cog- 
nizant are the length and arrangement of curricula in certain southern junior 
colleges and the two-cycle arrangment in the French lycée. Some of the 
former under private control in shifting from their previous organizations 
retained the name “senior” for the last class, which is now on a par with 
sophomore college classification, and the three names “junior,” “sophomore,” 
and “freshman” for the three classes next below. The Grubbs Vocational 
College and the John Tarleton Agricultural College, maintained as branches 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, also have curricula 
of similar length, students bearing the same classifications as those in the 
private institutions referred to. These four-year units correspond in length 
with the new senior high school proposed. The French lycée is to some 
extent similar in that it is constituted of two cycles, the first of four, and 
the second of three, years. 

Some advantages of the organization proposed.—A glance at the ac- 
cepted special purposes of the junior college will show that this method of 
incorporating the junior college years in the new secondary school is better 
designed to achieve some of them than is a three-three-two organization. 
This superiority would apply particularly to Nos. 3, 4, 5, 9, and 10. Certain 
other benefits would accrue, some of which should at least be mentioned. 
Related to Purposes 9 and 10 would be the extent to which the plan will 


°H. L. Miller, The Junior College and Secondary Education. Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
pp. 47-51. March, 1922; and William M. Proctor, The Junior College and Educational Reorganiza- 
tion. Educational Review 65:275-20. May, 1923. 
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help to solve the problems of articulating the several units of the system. 
Related in turn to this advantage is the opportunity for economy of time to 
be afforded in the longer units in which this grouping results. This oppor- 
tunity is anticipated in the quotation above from the report of the committee 
oi the North Central Association as well as in the proposals of Professor 
Miller to which reference has been made. The economy suggested in both 
instances is that of the more rapid advancement of more capable students. 
Such a consummation affords broad grounds for accepting as valid the 
claims classified under Special Purpose 19 in Table V and Figure 4 of Chap- 
ter Il, caring better for brighter high school students. In view of the large 
extent of repetition shown in Part IV to exist and an overlapping which 
must also obtain at other points in the full secondary school period included, 
there is little reason to doubt that the typical length of stay could be short- 
ened in time by a full year or even more, and that ultimately a seven- or 
even a six-year secondary school period will result. If this is not accom- 
plished we shall cover more ground in the same time, enriching the extended 
secondary school course, which is likewise a method of economizing time. 

Both the types of economy are being achieved simultaneously at the 
present time in the Laboratory Schools of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, which have been taking over some of the work of 
the junior college years. The interested reader will find the economies de- 
scribed in brief as one of the major lines of experimentation on pages 17-19 
in a recent publication of the Department of Education of the university 
bearing the title, “Studies in Secondary Education I.”1° 

This four-four plan, providing as it does a terminal four-year unit, would 
compensate for the tendency the junior college movement has of breaking 
across for the student the four-year college course, a disruption we have 
seen in Chapter V to be deplored by authorities in separate colleges. The 
four-year senior secondary school unit will in time assure the desired con- 
tinuity that will offset this loss—in fact, will more than offset it, since 
larger numbers will come to complete the full four-year curriculum than 
now remain throughout the college course. Although these values cannot 
be achieved at once, there is no occasion to fear that they are not ultimately 
attainable. 

The last of the special values inherent in the four-year organization to 
which attention is directed is that looked for by those whose statements 
were classified under Special Purpose 18 in Table V and Figure 4 of Chap- 
ter II, “improving high school instruction.” Some of the grounds for assur- 
ance on this score are the better teacher preparation in subject-matter that 
must follow in the wake of close association of the work in junior college 


10 Supplementary Educational Monograph, No. 24. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Jan- 


uary, 1923. 
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years with that immediately below, the higher standards of student per- 
formance in the upper years of the present high school period that should 
result from their contact with work in junior college years, and the better 
laboratory, library, and other facilities that will be at hand for use in con- 
nection with these upper years of high school work. At the same time, the 
division into units at the point indicated, between the tenth and eleventh 
grades, will prevent that confusion of standards of work that sometimes 
now manifests itself because students in lower high school and in junior 
college years are too closely associated in the same educational unit. The 
“contamination” of collegiate standards of work by association with lower 
levels feared by many in college circles will be thereby largely obviated. 

Not essentially an immediate step-—The four-four organization recom- 
mended by this scrutiny as the more desirable one, although to be kept in 
mind as the final goal of a reorganized secondary school period, need not 
be the next step in communities which have not yet had experience with 
junior college work. In fact, valid reasons can be given for first proceeding 
to establish units: of the type now current, which provide at least a partial 
separation of the high school and the junior college. Among these are the 
need of winning acceptance of the local constituency for the junior college 
work provided. With our college-going traditions it is difficult at first to 
induce some members of the community to believe that what they look upon 
as college work can really be given in a secondary school, and the main- 
tenance for some time, at least until a new tradition of attendance at home 
has been established, of some lines of demarcation will assist in “selling” 
the work to both students and parents. The traditional separation is like- 
wise temporarily desirable in some high school situations in order to estab- 
lish a satisfactory pace of scholarship on the part of the student. The 
trend must inevitably be, nevertheless, toward welding the junior college 
years solidly and intimately to those immediately below, the point of junc- 
ture becoming indistinguishable. 


VII. THE Junior CoLLEGE AND THE REMAINING CLAIMS Mape For It 


The claims remaining undiscussed—As early in this report as Chapter 
II there were presented the results of a canvass of all claims made for the 
junior college as far as these could be found in a wide range of literature 
dealing with the new unit, a range including periodicals, books, public and 
private junior college catalogues, etc. Up to this point in the current report, 
directly or indirectly, all but a small number of the claims made have been 
subjected to examination in the light of such data as were obtainable for 
the purpose. Those still remaining undiscussed are Numbers OQ, Ll, 2Oand 
21 appearing in Table V and Figure 4 in the chapter referred to. These 
are, respectively, allowing for exploration, making the secondary school 
period coincide with adolescence, offering work meeting local needs, and 
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affecting the cultural level of the community. Brief comment will now be 
made on the acceptability of these as special purposes and the relation of 
the types of junior colleges to their achievement. 

The exploratory function of junior college years is probably to be ac- 
cepted without debate. This is still a period during which students will 
make earlier contacts with types of materials of instruction they have thus 
far in their school careers left untouched, or have so inadequately explored 
as not to afford a sufficient basis of guidance as to future education and 
occupational destination. The fact that these years of work are admittedly 
for most students enrolled in them a part of their general education implies 
that they are at the same time a part of the period in which educational 
and vocational guidance of this and other sorts is essential. In a significant 
sense the period of guidance is the period of secondary education, and un- 
fortunately, our present typical organization of education breaks across this 
period at two points, distributing the function to three distinct types of 
units. We should have little occasion for surprise, therefore, that the whole 
problem is so incompetently handled. Our hope for adequate performance 
of the function must rest in bringing the responsibilities largely into a single 
period of the school system, the secondary. This will be possible with 
downward and upward extension of secondary education as here proposed. 

Evaluation of the claim that the junior college aids in making the sec- 
ondary school period coincide with adolescence is not as easily accom- 
plished. The reason for this is that we know so little about the characteristics 
of this period of life. What we do know is more pertinent to its point of 
onset than to its point of termination. We have, therefore, a better factual 
basis for deciding when secondary education should begin than when it 
should end, as far as this is to be determined by the period of adolescence. 
lf the problem of the appropriate point for upper termination is broken up 
into the questions of when complete physical, mental, and social maturity 
arrives, and each of these is considered separately, we are only a little better 
off. On the first question we have evidence that growth in height, weight, 
chest girth, strength of forearm, etc., in girls slackens notably from the 
fourteenth to sixteenth years.'' For boys the rapid increments extend be- 
yond the typical ages of notable cessation for girls. This difference in the 
typical ages of the two sexes for the arrival of physical maturity tends to 
discredit the claim under consideration, since boys and girls arrive at par- 
ticular grades in the secondary and higher schools at ages while not accu- 
rately, at least approximately, equivalent. The determination of the ages 
of arrival of mental and social maturity is so hedged about by difficulties 
that no statement can be ventured which is dependable and which will 
throw light on the problem of the proper point of termination of the second- 
ary school period. The best that can be made is a loose general statement that 


41 B. T. Baldwin, The Physical Growth of Children from Birth to Maturity. University of Iowa 
Studies, Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. I, No. 1, Chap. V. 
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only a small proportion of students seem to be socially mature by the time 
of their graduation from high school, and that, if higher education began 
with the third college year, instead of the first, we should be dealing in 
universities with men and women rather than with boys and girls. 

Claim 20, offering work meeting local needs, has some justification of 
acceptance in view of current junior college offerings. In this respect the 
public junior college shows greater responsiveness than does the private 
institution. The last claim, influencing the cultural level of the community 
of location, is admissible without extended argument, since the performance 
of this function is inherent in all worthy educational institutions. 

Although most of these additional claims have something of validity, for 
the sake of keeping our problem as simple as possible they will not be placed 
in what is here used as a working list of special purposes of the junior 
college. 


VIII. A SuMMaRY OF THE EVALUATION OF THE TYPES OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


The method of summary.—A means of summarizing the foregoing evalu- 
ation of the several types of junior colleges is afforded in Figure 98, which 
at the left presents in somewhat abbreviated form the special purposes ac- 
cepted in the earlier portions of the chapter and at the head the several types 
of institutions offering junior college work. It will be noted that among 
the latter have been included the “large college or university.” The sig- 
nificant feature of the figure is its facilitation of a canvass of the relation- 
ship of each type of institution to the achievement of each of the special 
purposes. The degrees of relationship are indicated by crosshatching, single 
hatching, and leaving in outline the intersections of the special purposes 
with the columns under the types of institutions. Crosshatching signifies a 
high degree of assurance of achieving a special purpose; single hatching, a 
moderate but not high degree of assurance; space in outline, relatively 
little or no assurance. For example, we have a high degree of assurance 
that Purpose 1A, giving the first two years of liberal arts curricula, can 
be performed in all the types of institutions represented. The degree indi- 
cated has been determined by the facts presented in this report and the 
evaluation attempted in the current chapter. The writer feels that only 
occasionally, if at all, can exception be taken to the degrees of relationship 
shown. Disagreement could at most be on a few purposes only and for 
but a single step in the gradation of relationships. 

A few comments of a miscellaneous character will be made before 
summarizing the results of the comparison afforded. It should be noted 
that for this figure the two aspects of Purpose 1 are separately considered. 
Reference has already been made to the fact that Purposes 1 and 2 are not 


TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 


SPECIAL Purposes Public Private Normal Scho Large 
eee Junior Junior Collese or 
allege 


college College University 


1A. Giving the first two years of liberal- 
arts curricula 


1B. Giving the first two years of pre- 
professional and professional 
curricula 

€. Assuring instruction as goodas or 
better than that on same level in 
other higher institutions 


5. Providing terminal general educa- 
tion for those not going on 


oer Wa 
_ 


6. hee influences during Wy 


T. Affording more atlention fo the 
individual student 


5. Popularizing higher education 


8 Improving opportunities for labor- 
alory practice in leadership 


9, Yostering the inevitable reorgan- 
ization of secondary and Anfber 
education 

10. Bringing together into a single in 
stitution alf work essentially simi- 
lar to effect better organization of 
courses and obviale wasteful duplication 


a High degree of assurance of achieving the purpose 


V/ Moderate, but not a high degree of assurance 


ae Relatively little or no assurance 


Figure 08 
Relationship of the types of institutions giving junior college work to the achievement 
of junior college purposes 
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to be looked upon as essentially “special” or distinctive of the junior col- 
lege, but that the likelihood of their effective performance is so vital to the 
pertinence of the remaining functions that it is desirable to retain them 
in the list. Although junior college units on state foundations other than 
those maintained in connection with normal schools and teachers colleges 
are not given separate consideration in the figure, the judgments rendered 
on the normal school type are almost as applicable. The exceptions would 
tend to be for Purposes 3, 4, and 5, for which the degree of relationship 
might justifiably be raised to the next higher step. It is desirable also to 
point out that the degrees of relationship judged to apply concern the type 
of unit, rather than all individual representatives of the type. 

The results of the comparison.—The continuity of crosshatching in the 
columns of spaces for the public junior college in Figure 98 indicates a 
high degree of assurance of the achievement by this type of unit of all the 
special purposes in the accepted list. The possibility of achieving all is not 
as complete for the private and the normal school types, although one or 
the other of the two highest degrees of relationship are judged to apply in 
all but the last two special purposes. Emphasis has already been laid upon 
the desirability of assuring the achievement of these two purposes because 
of their profoundly significant bearing on the full meaning of the junior 
college movement; reorganization would be inadequate indeed if it did not 
provide for their complete performance. The large proportions of un- 
shaded spaces in the column headed “large college or university” calls 
attention again to the ineptitude of the typical present-day organization to 
the requirements of the situation. Only with reference to Purposes 1A, 
1B and 2, those which have already been indicated as less distinctive of 
the junior college, do we find a high degree of assurance of achievement. 
It may be worth mentioning that, if the type of unit here considered were 
the “small college” and not the large college or university, the only addi- 
tional purpose that would come in for recognition would be Number 7, 
affording more attention to the individual student. 


CHAPTER XXXVITI 


Tat SOURCE’ OF “THE STUDENT BODY 


I. THe PropLeM AND THE Meruop or Stupyinc It 


Having come to a conclusion with reference to the type of junior col- 
lege to be fostered, the problem settles down to a question of where such 
units should be established. This in turn resolves itself into subproblems, 
two of which are of major concern, (1) that of the source of the student 
body, and (2) that of adequately financing the work. The latter will be 
attacked in the chapter immediately following, while the current chapter 
will give consideration to the former. The particular question upon which 
it will presume to shed light may be put as follows: How large must the 
enrolment of a high school and the population of the community which it 
serves be in order that junior college work may be established with assur- 
ance that the requisite student body will be at hand to avail themselves of 
its opportunities ? 

The data presented concern the enrolment in the first two years of 
higher institutions of the graduates of high schools located for the most 
part in North Central states. At two points, however, materials are intro- 
duced pertaining to high schools and communities in other sections of the 
country. The facts used were ascertained by means of a blank of inquiry 
directed to the principals of high schools in communities representing a 
wide range of population—from small villages to cities in which there are 
no colleges and a smaller number having such higher institutions. The 
latter were included in order to determine the influence of the presence of 
higher institutions on the proportions of high school graduates likely to 
attend them. 

The blank form called for the figures on enrolment during the academic 
years 1920-21 or 1921-22" by years (first or second years of higher insti- 
tutions only), by sex, and by line of work (“regular college work,” pre- 
medic, pre-legal, the several engineering groups, architecture, dentistry, 
pharmacy, business, normal, education, agriculture, home economics, music} 
and other arts; blank spaces were provided for reporting the enrolment in 
other lines). Other data requested were the number in the high school 
graduating classes for the two years preceding, and the enrolment of the 
high school (Grades [X-XII) for the year in which report was made. 
Principals were asked to include in their reports all their graduates “who 

1 The study here reported is an extension of one published under the title ““Where To Estab- 
lish Junior Colleges’? in the School Review 29: 414-33. June, 1921. This study concerned enrol- 
ments for the school year 1920-21 and pertained to high schools in North Central states. For the 
purposes of the current chapter the study was extended to include additional schools in this section, 


as well as in other parts of the United States. All data additional to those utilized in the article 
referred to are for the school year 1921-22. 
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are this year enrolled . . . . irrespective of the year of graduation 
from the high school.” For the purposes of the study a higher institution 
was defined as “one which requires for admission high-school graduation 
or its essential equivalent in earned units of credit.” 

As it was anticipated that only a small proportion of high schools would 
keep records of the sort needed to fill out the blank, a total of almost rooo 
inquiries were sent out. Approximately 250 containing data of some sort 
were returned, 194 proving usable. Of these 111 came from thirteen North 
Central states, the remaining 83 being from states in all other sections of 
the country, east, south, and west. 


TABLE CCXI 


DISTRIBUTION oF GRADUATES OF 194 HicH ScHoors ENROLLED IN First Two YEARS 
oF HicHER INSTITUTIONS 


First YEAR Srconp YEAR | Bota YEARS 


Line oF Work 


Men Women | Total@ | Men | Women | Total® | Men | Women | Total® 
ns 2s ae ee | | | | | | 
Liberal arts ... | 1471 | 1433 | 2030 | 1073 | too2 | 2184 | 2544 | 2525 | 5114 
Engineering ... | 426 | 2 | 441 | 387 5 405 | 813 7 843 
Architecture ... | 19 | I 26: Ve 1S seo ae 13.| 32-1 I 33 
Dentistrya sees | 63 | 71 70 | 67 | 4 70 i) 990 Jk Ri ie ghee 
Pharmacy ..... |, 30 | 3 33 | 20 44h °33 iso Fe || 68 
Businessaamcrn 206 105; | i3ke | ipl 56.7 200 | 347°} 16 512 
Agriculture .... 118 | Pi twee |) OWS 7a 1239, 8234 9 245 
Homeeconomics| .. | 102 | 102 | 3 = 06 | 90 3 | 1098 201 
iINoninalmerre ee Hapete) 677 772 54 | 468 502 | 147 | 1145 | 1207 
INTESENE! Go oaoc wall 18 | 18 | i ee 20m ae 38 38 
Military and | : | | | 

TENEIL coooewe 9 | aa, ony 9 | vel 6) 18 as 18 
Physical educa- | | | 

Homwianete 2 aces roe era 6 | 6 2 2r 25 

MET: coho on oe | 166) S8i 4) 105 2 68 | 71 18}. “L560 176 

©ther arts’ .... | 1230S 2 66 | Toe 53 24 04 119 

Miscellaneous . | 18 | 16 | ee we OQ. 8) (23 la 324) eee 

| - | | | | | | 
TOWNS ac | 2484 | 2520 | 5053 | 1919 | 1877 | 3832 | 4403 | 4398 | 8885 


* The figures in this column are in some instances in excess of the sums of the figures in the 
pairs of columns immediately preceding because one school reported totals without ‘dividing by sex. 


II. Tue DistriBuTIOoN oF StupEeNts ny LINEs oF Work, 
YEAR OF Work, AND SEX 
A total of 8885 of the graduates of all the 194 high schools represented 
in the study are enrolled in the first two years of work in higher institu- 
tions—an average of about 46 per high school. This large number is seen 
in Table CCXI to be widely distributed as to the lines of work being fol- 
lowed. “Liberal arts” as here tabulated includes those in “regular college 
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work,” as well as pre-medic, pre-legal, and education (not normal school) 
students. This group is seen to be by far the largest, including 5114, or 
almost three fifths of the total. The significance of this predominance of 
students in liberal arts for the problem in hand is in the direction of sim- 
plifying the task of providing in the junior college the work suited to the 
needs of those going on. The five other lines enrolling notably large num- 
bers of students are, in order of predominance, normal, engineering, busi- 
ness or pre-business, agriculture, and home economics. The percentages 
of the totals in these lines are, respectively, 14.6, 9.5, 5.8, 2.8, and 2.4. 

Of all enrolled, 56.9 per cent were enrolled in their first year of work, 
the remainder in their second year. The division by sex is seen to be 
almost exactly equal. 


Ill. ENROLMENT IN HicHeErR Institutions As RELATED TO THE SIZE OF 
HicH ScuHooits, NUMBERS IN THE Last Two GRADUATING CLASSES, 
AND THE POPULATIONS OF THE CITIES OF LOCATION 


As related to the enrolment of high schools—rThe relationship to the 
total enrolment of the high schools (North Central states only) of the 
registration of their graduates in the first two years of work in higher 
institutions irrespective of lines of work pursued has been studied in two 
ways, represented in Tables CCXII and CCXIII. In the former the high 
schools are grouped by size of enrolment, as 51-150, 151-250, etc. (hori- 
zontal classification), and by the numbers of their graduates enrolled in 
higher institutions (left-hand column). The figures in the second and 
remaining columns show the number of schools falling under each of the 
double classifications indicated. The striking feature of this table is the 
consistent drift of the distribution to larger numbers of students in higher 
institutions as we proceed from the smaller to the larger high schools. 
There is a spread of distribution, accentuated to some extent by the high 
schools in communities in which colleges or universities are located, but 
the trend is unequivocal. This interpretation is definitely borne out by the 
average numbers of such students shown in the lowest row of figures, 
which enlarge consistently from the groups of smaller high schools to the 
groups of larger ones. 

The relationship found is given more definite measurement in Table 
CCXIII, for which the numbers enrolled in higher institutions have been 
reduced to percentages of the total enrolment of the high schools. In this 
table the high schools in communities in which there are no colleges or 
universities have been separated from those in which there are such insti- 
tutions, so as to make possible a comparison of the percentages for these 
two groups. The columns in this table setting forth the distribution for 
high schools in communities without higher institutions still give evidence 
of some tendency to divergence in proportions, but the averages at the foot 
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of the columns and the distribution in the last column but one both demon- 
strate the consistency pointed out in interpreting Table CCXII. These 
averages range betwen 10.6 and 12.8 per cent. The distribution in the 
last column but one shows 59—almost two thirds—of the 91 cases falling 
between the limits of 7.0-14.9 per cent. 


AINE IS, (CKO 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ToTAL ENROLMENT OF HiGH SCHOOLS AND THE NUMBERS OF 
Tuer GRADUATES ENROLLED IN THE First Two YEARS OF WorK IN HIGHER 
Institutions (NortH CENTRAL STATES) 


Numser or HicH ScHoots CLAssiFIED 
BY SIZE OF ENROLMENT 
NUMBER OF GRADUATES ; 
ENROLLED 5I- T5I- 251- 351- 45I- 551 and 
150 250 350 450 550 Over Total 

Tal Oop Seen eer eee la ses eine 4 3 me ake 7 
SUIS ZYON Sean ord ca oii eee 5 8 2 3 19 
PRES RXON. aie Ame aeeitey Ns Mahe Coot 3 5 6 I 2 16 
BUDD Wess | yee Sedrats oiteno ee eae OA he 2 7 4 oe 13 
A Ted's Omen Oreo ucteria care erase 8 5 6 2 I L772 
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2 The averages in this and succeeding tables were computed from the original and not from 
the tabular arrays. 


The last column in this table shows the distribution of percentages for 
high schools in communities in which there are colleges or universities. 
Twenty such communities are represented in the data assembled, nineteen 
of them containing colleges and the remaining community containing a 
state university. Two of these communities also contain state teachers 
colleges, in one of which junior college work is being offered. The in- 
fluence of the presence of higher institutions on the percentages enrolled 
in them is apparent, both in the distribution and in the average of the 
percentages. The latter is 17.3, whereas the average for the group without 
local higher institutions is 11.8. This means that, on the average, the 
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presence of a local higher institution adds more than two fifths and well 
up toward a half to the proportion of the high school enrolment represented 
by those of its graduates who attend a higher institution—a fact of large 
significance where the question of the feasibility of establishing junior col- 
lege work is being considered. 


LABLE CCXIII 


PERCENTAGES WHICH THE NUMBERS OF GRADUATES OF HicH ScHoots ENROLLED IN 
THE First Two YEARS or HicHer INstiruTIons ARE OF THE ENROLMENTS OF 


Turse Hich ScHoots (NortaH Centra States) 
i es eS ee 
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Some corroboration of the validity of this finding is supplied by another 
approach to the estimate of the proportion of the high school enrolment 
which those enrolled in the first two years of higher institutions will be if 
junior college work is established in connection with a high school. This 
is made possible by utilizing the percentages of students enrolled in each 
of the four years of large high schools on the accredited lists of the North 
Central Association as ascertained by Davis.? These percentages for the 
first through fourth years are, respectively, 39.98, 27.69, 18.64, and 13.67. 
This means that 67.7 per cent were at the time of making the study en- 
rolled in the first two years and the remainder, 32.3 per cent, in the last 
two years. Assuming that enrolment in an upward extension of two 
years in these high schools would bear the same relationship to the enrol- 
ment in the last two years as the latter do to the enrolment of the first two 
years, from the proportionate relationship, 67.7: 32.3::32.3: X, we obtain 
X=15.4 per cent. This is seen to approximate the percentage to be found 
at the foot of the right-hand column of Table CCXIII. There are grounds 


2C. O. Davis, Accredited Secondary Schools of the North Central Association. United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1919, No. 45, p. 34. 
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for assurance, therefore, that, after the junior college idea is fully accepted, 
the proportion of the high school enrolment represented by those of its 
graduates enrolled in the local junior college unit would be not often less 
than a sixth. 

As related to the numbers graduating from the high schools —Table 
CCXIV presents a relationship somewhat similar to that just demon- 
strated, the difference being that, instead of showing the percentages which 
those graduates enrolled in the first two years of higher institutions are 
of the high school enrolments, it shows the percentages they are of the 
numbers in the last two graduating classes of the schools represented. This 
proportion will approximate the proportion of these two graduating classes 
enrolled in the first two years of higher institutions, the difference here 
being that the heads of the schools, as has already been stated, were asked 
to report on all of their “graduates who are this year enrolled in the first 
two years in higher institutions, irrespective of the year of graduation from 
high school.” Because of some tendency on the part of graduates of high 
schools to postpone attendance on higher institutions, it was felt that the 
number and proportion thus ascertained would be more pertinent to the 
problem of where to establish junior colleges than would the numbers and 
percentages that would be obtained on the basis mentioned but not used. ” 


TABLE CGXIV 
PERCENTAGES WHICH THE GRADUATES OF HiGH ScHOooLS ENROLLED IN THE First Two 
YEARS OF HicHER INSTITUTIONS ARE OF THE ToTAL NUMBERS IN Two 
GRADUATING CLAssEsS (NortH CENTRAL STATES) 
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The percentage for high schools in communities in which there are no 
local colleges range from 10.9 to 88.0. The averages for each of the groups 
of high schools, however, do not manifest a tendency to vary widely, rang- 
ing only from 37.1 to 44.4 per cent. The last column but one shows the 
average of the percentages for these 91 high schools to be 4o.1, and the 
mode to be 40.0-49.9, with rather large numbers of schools above and below 
the modal group. Sixty cases—about two thirds of all—lie between 20.0 
and 49.9 per cent. The presence of local colleges (last column) again shows 
a marked influence, both on the distribution and on the average of the per- 
centages, which is 60.3. This is 20.2 per cent more for high schools in com- 
munities having such higher institutions within their borders. It is an 
increase of fully a half of the proportion enrolled from communities without 
local higher institutions—an increase almost identical with that shown for 
the proportion of the high school enrolment in attendance in the first two 
years of higher institutions. 

As related to the populations of the communities——A third relationship 
of significance is that of the numbers and proportions of the total popula- 
tions of the state represented by those of the high school graduates who are 
enrolled in the work of the first two years in higher institutions. The figures 
on population used are those of the 1920 census. An examination of the 
relationship under consideration is provided in Table CCXV, which presents 
the distribution when the proportion is expressed as the number in each 
1000 of the population of the community represented by those graduates of 
the high school enrolled in the first two years of higher institutions. There 
is a very clear mode in the distribution for all communities without local 
colleges as given in the last column but one. The averages for these columns 
also show a marked tendency to equivalence, except for the groups of small- 
est and largest communities represented. For the four groups with popula- 
tion figures lying between 2000 and 15,000 these averages range only from 
4.6 to 6.3 per thousand of the population. For the smaller communities the 
average is somewhat higher. On the other hand, there is some decline in 
communities of 15,000 and over. This situation is in harmony with that 
found when proportions of the population enrolled in high schools have 
been computed, and seems, therefore, attributable to the same causes. One 
of these is the fact that nonresident enrolment in small, high schools is larger 
proportionately than in large urban high schools. 

Again, the distribution of the figures for communities in which there 
are higher institutions (last column) is toward the larger proportions ; the 
average of the proportions is 10.9 in each 1000 of the population. This is a 
difference of 5.3 per 1000 in favor of the latter, or an increase of about 95 
per cent owing to the presence of the local higher institution. In other 
words, the average proportion of the population enrolled in the first two 
years of higher institutions is practically doubled by the presence of a local 


higher institution. 
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TABLE CCXV 


Proportions WHICH THE GRADUATES OF HicH ScHoors ENROLLED IN THE First Two 
Years oF HicHer Instirurions ARE OF THE POPULATIONS OF THE CITIES 


oF Location (NortH CENTRAL STATES) 
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Other sections of the country compared.—A computation of the average 
of the percentages which those graduates of 47 high schools in New Eng- 
land and the Middle states are of high school enrolments in communities 
without local higher institutions shows it to be 11.5. As the percentage for 
North Central states has been shown to be 11.8, we may assume that there 
is little or no difference in tendency in the public high schools of the two 
sections in this regard. The percentage for a smaller. number of high 
schools in southern states gives a somewhat larger percentage, 13.2, while 
for the West it is somewhat smaller, being 10.7. 

Computation of the proportion of the population represented by these 
same students results in greater differences among the different sections. 
For North Central states, when cities of 4000 and over only are considered, 
this proportion turns out to be 5.2 per 1000 of the population. For New 
England and Middle states it is 3.9, or only three fourths as great. For 
southern states it is 3.3, i.e., less than for the eastern group, while for the 


western group it is even somewhat higher than for the Middle West, 
being 5.6. 
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Although the numbers of high schools represented in some of these sec- 
tions, notably in the South and West, are far from large enough to warrant 
decision upon the degree of feasibility in each, the following statement is 
justified: as far as this feasibility is determined by the size of high school 
enrolments, equal enrolments in the different sections would be likely to pre- 
dict feasibility in equal degrees, but as determined by the populations of the 
communities, junior college enrolments of a given size would be available 
in smaller cities in the Middle West and West than in the East, but more 
especially than in the South. This conclusion has the support also of the 
average numbers of students in high school to each 1000 in the population 
in these sections, as may be ascertained by reference to the report of the 
United States Bureau of Education on the statistics of public high schools 
for 1917-18.* The location of the medians for the states in each of the four 
sections as we have divided the country results in 20.2 per 1000 of the popu- 
lation for mid-western and for western states, 16.5 for the New England 
and Middle states, and 8.1 for southern states. 

The facts cited also encourage the conclusion that the size of high school 
enrolment is a much better criterion of feasibility than is the population of 
the community of location of the high school. 


IV. WueEreE To EsTABLisH JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The minimum unit—At other points in this report data are presented 
which provide a basis for arriving at a minimum approvable junior college 
student body. One determinative relationship is that of cost per student as 
canvassed in the chapter immediately following. Data there presented indi- 
cate that this cost is likely to run unreasonably high where units do not 
enroll as many as 150 to 200 students. Another important consideration 
is the restrictions that must be placed upon the curricular offering in units 
enrolling less than this number of students. The desirable minimal offerings 
have been given attention in Chapters III and IV and are so extended as 
to discourage the establishment of units enrolling less than the upper num- 
ber of students referred to. The discouragement is in part that of high 
costs and in part that of classes too small to provide the emulation necessary 
to effective scholarship. Again, it was shown in Chapter XII that without 
enrolments of good size it will be out of question to provide in the junior 
colleges instructors with adequate specialization in certain essential fields. 
Another consideration in support of sizable units is the restrictions upon 
the socializing value of attendance where total enrolments are too small to 
provide a wide variety of student contacts. The tentative minimum accepted 
for consideration in this and the subsequent chapter is 200 students. It is 
not assumed that experience may not in time lead to the approval of a 


3 United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1920, No. 19, p. 49. 
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smaller number, nor that inaccessibility of opportunities for higher educa- 
tion may not recommend occasional units that ‘are marked exceptions, just 
as it sometimes justifies the establishment of very small high school units. 
Present indications are, however, that enrolments should extend from 200 
students upward and, therefore, this number will be used in canvassing the 
feasibility in the matter of the source of student body.* 

The: size of high school enrolment and population assuring feasibility. — 
Assuming a minimum unit of 200 students and a proportion enrolling in 
any local junior college equal to a sixth of the high school registration, i.e., 
the approximate equivalent of the percentage shown at the foot of the right- 
hand column of Table CCXIII, it becomes apparent that, if all students 
were drawn from the graduates of any local high school, the enrolment in 
the latter would need to be in the neighborhood of 1200 students. Bonner 
shows? that in 1917-18 only 278 of almost 14,000 high schools in the United 
States reporting enrolled over 1000 students. Since we are giving particu- 
lar attention to North Central states, it should be stated that of this number 
slightly less than a hundred—o8, to be exact—were in this region, less than 
a hundred in a total of 6618 reporting. Recent tendencies to increase in 
high school attendance have without doubt brought this number well up 
above the century mark, but their relative infrequency in a territory as large 
as that represented, extending from Ohio to Nebraska and Kansas and from 
Minnesota and North Dakota to Missouri and Oklahoma, makes it clear 
that, if junior colleges were established only in connection with high schools 
with enrolments of a thousand or more, this region would not be well served 
by them. 

The proportion of the population enrolled in the first two college years 
is seen in Table CCXV not to be as constant as is the percentage which 
those so enrolled are of the high school enrolment. Whatever may be the 
causes, there is a consistent decline in the proportions by size of cities in 
proceeding from those of smaller to those of larger populations. On this 
account and because . the table does not include data touching very large 
populations, it is impossible to predict with much of certainty where a mini- 
mum student body of 200 will be at hand as in the foregoing instance. There 
is, however, a sufficient basis of assurance in the materials to warrant the 
attempt. It has already been indicated that the proportion of the popula- 
tion attending is practically doubled by the presence of a local higher insti- 
tution. Accepting the proportion in cities of 15,000 and over without higher 
institutions at 2.7 per 1000, this means that the proportion would rise to 

4 i ini i i AOA t 
dad of Colleges Wad Recoldaty SIE Le ee aan ee 
in a study of which the one here reported is an extension and published in the School Revieqw 29: 
414-33, June, 1921. Such a minimum number may be satisfactory from the standpoint of the Asso- 


ciation, but is altogether too small when giving consideration to the size proper in a state system of 
junior colleges. J 
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something like five or six per 1000 in cities of this size with local colleges. 
A population of 35,000-40,000 would, therefore, be required if the total enrol- 
ment of 200 junior college students were to be drawn from within the city 
of location only. Because of the inconstancy of the proportion as shown 
the feasible minimum population might in some instances drop to 25,000 or 
30,000, while in others it would rise above 40,000. 

The census figures for 1920 show for North Central states a total of 
98 cities with populations of 25,000 and over. Checking over the list of 
cities finds approximately a half of them already provided with one or more 
higher institutions of one sort or another. Although this fact would not 
often remove the desirability of establishing junior college work in such 
cities, it would, owing to the draft of the institution already in existence 
upon the potential junior college student body, tend to discount the feasi- 
bility of the establishment of junior college work. 


TABLE CCXVI 


PERCENTAGES OF THE POPULATIONS OF CITIES ENROLLED IN HicH ScHOOLS 
(NortH CENTRAL STATES) 


NuMBER OF CITIES CLASSIFIED BY SIZE OF 
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A study of the central tendencies in Table CCXVI which gives the 
percentages of the populations of cities represented by those enrolled in high 
schools, will supply some support for the conclusion that cities with a pop- 
ulation of 35,000 to 40,000 are likely to have high school enrolments approxi- 
mating 1100 or 1200. This indicates a likelihood that communities meeting 
the requirements of population as just set will be identical with those having 
high schools with the requisite enrolment, and vice versa. 
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It may be gratuitous to emphasize the fact that the rough prediction here 
made is based for the most part on central tendencies and that in many par- 
ticular situations deviation from it is to be anticipated. The variation evi- 
dent in the figures in the tables must lead to the admission, for instance, that 
there will be some high schools with enrolments of 1100 or 1200, or com- 
munities with populations of 35,000-40,000 from which it will not be pos- 
sible to recruit the desirable minimum of 200 students for junior college 
work. On the other hand, this same variation makes clear that there will 
be high schools with much smaller enrolments and communities of smaller 
populations where this minimum may be secured. 

Junior colleges in smaller high schools and communities —It is clear 
that insistence that junior colleges of practicable size draw their students 
exclusively or almost exclusively from the cities of location would be certain 
to a large extent to place the movement beyond the pale of serious considera- 
tion. However, as most colleges and universities, whether on public or pri- 
vate foundations, draw large proportions of their students from without 
their communities of location, we have a precedent of long standing to jus- 
tify us in planning a system of public junior colleges that will make up their 
minimum student body of 200 in considerable part from beyond the imme- 
diate environs. The writer has presented elsewhere® data showing the 
percentages of students enrolled in the first two years of certain mid-western 
colleges who reported as their residences the communities in which the 
institutions are located. An examination of these percentages for the 14 
colleges located in cities with populations ranging from 10,139 to 71,227 
shows them to lie between the limits of 5.1 and 57.7. The median percentage 
for this group is 37.3. This means that the median percentage of students 
from outside the city of location is 62.7, something short of two thirds. 
There is no reason to believe that an efficient state system of junior colleges 
properly located would be unable to draw an equally large proportion from 
outside. But there are vital reasons why such a state system should aim 
at so placing these units that a majority at least of the students can live at 
home while in attendance. Among these are the advantages of lowered 
cost which has been shown to be a powerful factor in democratization of 
higher education (see Chapter VII), and which should be kept in mind in 
planning a system of junior colleges. Another is the younger age at which 
students under such circumstances will enter upon the work of these school 
years (see Chapter IX). 

If as large a proportion as an approximate half of the minimum desirable 
junior college student body could be drawn from other high schools and 
from beyond the limits of the community of location it would lower mark- 
edly the point of feasibility of establishing junior colleges. It would cut 


°The Residential Distribution of College Students and Its Meaning for the Junior-College Prob- 
lem. School and Society 13: 557-62. May 7, 1021. 
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in half the necessary high school enrolment of 1200, reducing it to something 
like 600. In the light of the average proportions shown at the foot of Table 
CCXV and the doubling of the proportion effected by the presence of a 
local higher institution, we can expect that in cities with populations of 
10,000-14,999, the number in each 1000 of the population enrolled in junior 
college years would be approximately 9. This in turn means that a majority 
of the minimum desirable student body would be likely to be at hand in cities 
of 12,000 population, or thereabouts. Re-examination of Table CCXVI 
will show that these two figures of a high school enrolment of 600 and a 
population of 12,000 do not quite coincide, as four per cent, the average of 
the percentages of the population in cities of 10,000-14,999 enrolled in high 
schools would give approximately 500. The discrepancy is not sufficient to 
affect vitally the predictive value of the data, although it urges the more 
careful scrutiny of each community in which it is contemplated to introduce 
junior college work. It should be repeated that, on account of the greater 
consistency of the percentages which those enrolled in junior college years 
are of high school enrolment as seen in Table CCXIII, when compared with 
the proportion of the population in these years, that the former measure 
is possessed of greater predictive value than the latter. 

Lowering the point of feasibility by assuming a majority only of students 
from the local high school and the local community increases, of course, the 
numbers of the latter in which introduction of junior college work could be 
justified. Referring again to Bonner’ we find that including with the 98 
high schools in North Central states having enrolments of more than 1000 
those with enrolments ranging from 551 to 1000 increases the total number to 
214, i.e., more than doubles it. Likewise, adding to the number of cities with 
populations of 25,000 and over in the same states those between 10,000 and 
25,000, brings the total up to 256, whereas the group of larger cities included 
only 98. While only a careful study of the distribution of the high schools 
and cities represented could indicate how well the region would be served 
by junior colleges established in them, the total numbers are sufficiently large 
to warrant the belief that enough such high schools and cities are available 
to assure adequate systems of junior college units. 

The statement should be made that in establishing an adequate state sys- 
tem of junior colleges it may be necessary in some instances to violate one 
or another of the principles of guidance that have been set up from time to 
time in this and the foregoing chapters. For example, as sometimes in the 
matter of the provision of opportunities for high school education in groups 
smaller than normally justifiable, for instance in localities remote from pop- 
ulation of good size, it may be desirable to approve junior college units of 
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less than the minimum desirable student body. It may, in still other in- 
stances, in instituting state systems of junior colleges, be found desirable to 
establish units in connection with high schools which cannot provide the 
majority of a minimum of 200 students. These cases should, nevertheless, 
be looked upon as distinctly exceptional—not the rule. 

It should be of interest to note in passing that two states—Michigan and 
California—have had legislation attempting to regulate the location of junior 
colleges in such a way as to have some bearing on the problem of the source 
of student body. The former authorizes any school district having a pop- 
ulation of more than 30,000 to provide two years of collegiate work.* The 
latter insists that high school enrolments in districts maintaining junior col- 
leges be not less than 400.2 Whether the former restriction was placed with 
intent to assure an adequate student body, adequate support, or both, is not 
clear. 

V. OxsstacLtes To BE OvERCOME 

Junior colleges not now attracting all local high school graduates who 
go on.—An assumption underlying the foregoing predictions is that all grad- 
uates of high schools who go on to higher levels of training would attend 
a local junior college during the first two years. It should be frankly ad- 
mitted that such an assumption does not accord with the facts in the present 
state of development of junior colleges. The situation in this regard is 
illustrated in Table CCX VII which presents for thirteen public junior col- 
leges for which data were available the facts concerning the numbers of 
high school graduates during 1921, the numbers of these who subsequently 
registered in the junior colleges, the numbers who went on to other colleges 
and universities instead of attending the local junior college, and the per- 
centages those who attended the local junior college are of the total number 
who thus continued their education in junior colleges, colleges, and univer- 
sities. Among these have been included students in attendance at higher 
technical institutions, but not other separate institutions for special training 
like normal schools, library schools, ete. 

The order of junior colleges in the table is seen to be that of the propor- 
tions of graduates attending the local junior colleges, from least to greatest. 
These percentages are seen to range from 37.8 to 95.8—from three eighths 
to almost all who go on. The lower percentages indicate that in some junior 
colleges the proportion falls far below the assumption referred to. At the 
other extreme, however, there are junior colleges which attract almost all 
who continue their education in this way. The average percentage for all 

8 General School Laws, State of Michigan, Revision of 1921, section 1 of Act £46, Aw tOr 7. 
Lansing: State Printers. rg2r. 
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13 units is 70.6. It is manifest that if the prediction as made is to be realized, 


junior colleges must all come to hold as large a proportion at least as Junior 
College M in the table. 


TABLE CCXVILI 


NumBers or GrapuATES oF HicH ScHoors in CoNnNECTION WITH WHICH JUNIOR 
Cotteces ARE MAINTAINED, NuMBERS OF THESE ATTENDING LocaL JUNIOR 
Cotteces, NumMBERS ATTENDING OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 

AND PERCENTAGES THOSE ATTENDING Locat JuNtIor CoLLEGES 
ARE OF ALL ENROLLED IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Work 
I II III IV 
Pusiic | Number of 
JUNIOR Number of Number of Graduates Per Cent II 
CoLLEGE High School Graduates in Other Is of Sum of 
Graduates, 1921 | Attending Junior Colleges and II and III 
College, 1921 Universities, r921 | 
EX. Se 7  r7 28 37.8 
PR tess oys 3:56 46 | 13 13 50.0 
(C3 Saeae 137 17 17 50.0 
1B) 4 eee 85 | 14 II | 56.0 
co eae 107 28 20 58.3 
ID “Gee eee 154 56 26 68.3 
(CG eee | 144 | 42 19 68.9 
ist doe eee | 189 44 18 71.0 
lic kate oor 77 | 30 14 73.6 
dl aerate 130 70 14 83.3 
i) an | 90 20 | 5 85.3 
Le | 70 | 25 4 | 86.2 
Reo. 140 | 68 | 3 | 95.8 
—————————— i ii — — — —_—iEOEee__eaene__=-=seeee || 
Torars ... | 1447 462 192 | 70.6 


Proportions remaining in the second year—The public junior colleges 
at the present time fall short of the assumption in one additional respect, 
the proportion of first year students held into the second year. This fact 
is made clear in Table CCX VIII which compares these percentages of reten- 
tion with those in standard four-year colleges of the Middle West. The 
public junior colleges and four-year colleges represented are, respectively, 
5 and 13 in number. Data concerning the latter have been drawn from 
Tables CVII and CIX in Chapter XXIII dealing with retention in colleges 
and universities. The number of students in the junior college group is 
relatively small, but the writer believes it to be sufficient to illustrate the 
problem of elimination from junior colleges. 
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TABLE CCXVIII 
NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS REGISTERING IN First YEAR OF JUNIOR 
CoLLEGES AND Mip-WeEsTERN CoLLEGES WHO CONTINUE INTO SECOND YEAR 
or (A) Same InstrruTIons anD (B) Any HicHer INSTITUTIONS 


SrEconpD YEAR 
Sreconp YEAR IN CoRRECTED FOR 
TYPE OF SEX First YEAR Same InsTITUTION TRANSFERS 
INSTITUTION ENROLMENT 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Public MIST, sceas 65 29 44.6 46 70.8 
junior Women .. 106 53 50.0 68 64.1 
colleges ss = | 
(5) ‘otalss 171 82 48.0 | II4 66.5 
Mid-western | Men ..... 679 428 63.0 
colleges Women .. 622 442 71.0 
(13) | | S| 
aotalsuar 1301 870 66.9 as WERE 


The proportion of students remaining into the second year in junior 
colleges is seen to drop to a half of the total or slightly less, women being 
retained somewhat better than men. In the four-year colleges the per- 
centage of retention is nearer two thirds. The difference in favor of women 
is even slightly larger in this group of institutions. The last column in the 
table gives the percentages of retention corrected for transfers, that is, the 
percentages of these students still in higher institutions when account has 
been taken of those who transfer to other colleges, universities, etc. This 
additional measure shows, first, that, although junior colleges retain less 
well than do colleges, their students remain in almost as large proportions 
in all higher institutions as do those who first enroll in standard colleges. 
This is merely re-emphasizing the greater elimination before the second year 
in junior colleges. The second fact of importance is, that, despite the appar- 
ently poorer retention of men im junior colleges, they remain in larger pro- 
portions than women when the measure of retention includes transfers to 
other institutions. This stresses again the less satisfactory retention in 
junior colleges. 

A fact of importance which the condensation of Table CCX VIII can- 
not disclose is the variation from school to school with respect to the 
proportions of students carried into the second year. One of the five insti- 
tutions represented held only 35.3 per cent—slightly more than a third— 
into the second year of the group of students under consideration; while 
another held 57.4 per cent—almost three fifths. 

Factors of this untoward situation Both types of facts just presented, 
those showing that the new unit draws less than the total number of those 
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who go on to higher levels of training and those indicating the relatively 
small proportion of students remaining for the second junior college year, 
are evidence that the movement is not yet thoroughly established. It takes 
time and effort to win the acceptance of a new institution or to place it on 
a foundation that will justify its holding all students going on through two 
years of residence. Setting aside for the moment the question of whether 
all necessary work is now going forward in these new units, it must be 
admitted that it will require some years before they can become a part 
of the educational tradition of all the possible constituency. This is the 
experience, of course, of every novelty, and must be especially charac- 
teristic where the older traditions of “college life” are prevalent in a com- 
munity. It will be difficult for some to associate in their minds even a part 
of what they regard as the period of collegiate training with the secondary 
unit below. These will be prone to look upon the movement disparagingly 
because it is an upward extension of the high school. In such a situation 
there will be those among both parents and potential junior college students 
who will either not look with favor upon attendance to any extent, or will 
countenance at most a single year of further stay in such an institution. A 
second factor must be the meager curricular offerings in some of the junior 
college units. With little in the way of option and a much more restricted 
range oi courses available in the second year than in the first, the former 
factor of a lack of understanding or appreciation of the movement has 
something in its support. 

These factors are, however, not permanently inherent in the situation. 
It has been indicated above that some junior colleges have already been 
able to remove these obstacles almost entirely. There is no occasion to fear 
that, given sizable junior college units on state foundations and with gen- 
erous curricular offerings meeting the requirements of a wide variety in 
the student body, these obstacles should not be entirely removed and predic- 
tions of the sort made at an earlier point in the chapter become completely 
realizable. To attract such numbers and proportions as have been predicted 
it will not be necessary to provide in the junior college all the lines of 
specialization listed in Table CCXI, as students will gravitate to some 
extent toward the curricular materials available. At the same time such 
an offering could not be restricted to the first two years of work in colleges 
of liberal arts. Some opportunities of differentiation must be provided, 
such as engineering, business, home economics, etc. There is, again, no 
occasion to doubt that, under such circumstances these junior college units 
should not attract practically all students ready for work on this level, just 
as the public high school in most of our communities has come to draw to 
it all or almost all students who enroll in work on the traditional secondary 


school level. 
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The point of feasibility likely to lower—There is much more likely to be 
a lowering of the point of feasibility as measured by the size of high school 
enrolment and of population than there is to be anything more than a 
temporary obstacle to the realization of the predictions as made. As all 
those conversant with the situation in secondary and higher education are 
aware, high school and college attendance has been gaining rapidly on the 
population during several decades. If junior colleges come at all commonly 
to find a place in our school system, even more rapidly increasing numbers 
and proportions will avail themselves of the opportunities afforded. This 
will be due in part to the rising tide of popular education itself, in part to 
mere availability, as already indicated, to the public character of the insti- 
tution, and to the tendency that must come to merge these two units of the 
school system. This increase will be accompanied by an enrichment of 
curricula in these years, and this in turn will also accelerate the increase. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


I. Wuy Anb How Sruprep 


The problem of finance important—As admitted at the opening of the 
foregoing chapter, the problem of establishing a system of junior colleges 
is not one merely of securing a sizable student body, but one also of ade- 
quately financing the work. To some it may seem the more important 
aspect of the problem, and there are excellent grounds for such a con- 
viction, . 

How canvassed.—Although there can be no endeavor here to make a 
complete study of all financial aspects of junior college establishment and 
maintenance, in view of the extent of justification of the movement found 
in earlier portions of the report, this investigation could not be regarded 
as complete without giving some attention to the fiscal aspects of providing 
the work. This chapter will, therefore, present materials bearing on the 
teaching cost in junior colleges; the total cost per student; the burden that 
would need to be carried by a local community providing the work, if the 
cost is borne entirely by such community; the relationship of this burden 
to that already being carried by communities of different populations to 
support education on lower levels; and inferences from these financial data 
toward an appropriate procedure in fostering the movement. 

The problem of cost to the student or other person bearing the burden 
of expense for his attendance will not be considered here, as it has been 
scrutinized in Chapter VII. 


iPM. beAcrinG .Cosm 


How computed.—It was possible to secure from as many as fifteen 
public junior colleges visited by the writer sufficient data to compute the 
annual cost of teaching per student enrolled. The figures on average cost 
obtained and presented in Table CCXIX, while not to be regarded as fully 
accurate, are sufficiently so to warrant confidence in them as being at least 
approximate. 

The method of computation of the average cost was simple. It consisted 
merely, as may be seen in the table, in obtaining the total cost of junior 
college teaching and dividing it by the number of students enrolled.t| The 
only difficulty here arose in connection with ascertaining the total teaching 
cost for units in which teachers were giving instruction on both high school 
and junior college levels. The practice followed in distributing a teacher’s 

1 The standard practice in such computations is to divide by the number of students in average 


daily attendance. If this had been followed here, the number of junior colleges represented. would 
\have been reduced because of the difficulty of securing data on average daily attendance in some units. 
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salary to the two units was that of ascertaining the typical teaching load of 
full-time high school teachers in the institution represented and charging to 
the junior college unit the fraction of a total high school load not devoted 
to the high school. Thus, if the usual high school teacher’s schedule was 
25 hours per week, i.e., 5 classes per day, and some full-time instructor was 
teaching 10 hours in high school and Io in junior college, i.e., 2 hours per 
day in either unit, three fifths of the annual salary was charged to the junior 
college, it being assumed that the 10 junior college hours were in this insti- 
tution regarded as the equivalent of 15 high school hours. This procedure 
in computation does not bring results in costs similar to such as are an- 
nounced by those in charge of some of the schools represented, since some 
school authorities would assume in their computations that the instructor 
referred to in this illustration was teaching half a load in either unit, at the 
same time that they would admit that the full high school teaching load 
is 25 hours. 


TABLE CCXIX 


THE ENROLMENT, ToTaAL TEACHING CosT, AND AVERAGE TEACHING Cost PER STUDENT 
IN FIFTEEN PuBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES IN I92I-22 


Pustic Junior | ; ENROLMENT TOTAL | AVERAGE Cost 

COLLEGE | Teacuine Cost | PER STUDENT 
Tein 5 ean eer ROR ES | 112 $ 9,326 $ 83.26 
IS ee Bee cane Sew, Rigor | 58 | 6,001 103.47 
GO) BSS 5 Sie ete | 162 | 17,272 100.61 
BI sata eo Meta nes 52 5,606 107.81 
8 Ei nos Co TN ROO 156 16,806 108 31 
Wig Rap Ritte a oreiees ae | 149 17,030 114.30 
Nei car homes aneetenere | 74 8,508 116.19 
Ee at ie he ee | 657 | 77,190 | 117.48 
1h Re ae Aer ee | (ay 8,660 146.93 
errs fone ees 61 10,204 | 168.75 
BP Pe Rea oe a | 2 4,580 169.63 
be dda eieanrtnen era ewers 61 10,390 170.33 
Miseqsaes sone eee 151 31,280 | 207.15 
ING Soto chen ric cee 90 19,520 216.89 
(On SB ook Ba ok ae | 39 | 8,718 223.54 
MEDIAN CASE .... | 74 $10,204 $117.48 


Average annual teaching cost—The junior colleges represented are listed 
in the order of the average cost from least to greatest as given in the last 
column of Table CCXIX. This average cost is seen to range as widely as 
$83.26 to $223.54, the highest being almost 2.7 times as great as the lowest. 
The first glance down the column of figures on enrolment in comparison 
with that giving average teaching costs may give an impression that the two 
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bear no relationship to each other and that increasing enrolments are as 
likely to bring increased as decreased average teaching costs. More careful 
examination nevertheless shows some tendency for the larger enrolments to 
be in the upper portions of the column and the smaller in the lower portions, 
that is, to show larger average costs for smaller enrolments. By way of 
illustration it may be said that the 8 lowest average costs are those of institu- 
tions 5 of which had enrolments in excess of 100, whereas the 7 highest 
average costs included are those of institutions only a single one of which 
had an enrolment of that magnitude. 

This tendency for lowered costs with increased enrolments is shown in 
the following arrangement of average costs in which the junior colleges 
have been grouped by size: 


Large (over 200 students) 


umiore Colleges Elm rr.cee enaeirt saetinc ns atts Sasa ice $117.48 
Medium (100-200 students) 
WUNIOT MC OEDEMA meena tacos ene cee oe eee eee 83.26 
untorm Gollecem Gace ma eretocrcter i ee Voce e erate ble Giraimeniere ts 106.61 
LEAR MOAR LEE” SRO OO ERS ONE OO Ee 108.31 
Biumiore College m ttm xasssetta. aici ors aie cee accion eottoaert oes 114.30 
AUnIOnRCOlteoeT Miners: aks RAM aan ee eee 207.15 
Small (less than 100 students) 
uniors Colleges Bie cematas-aeeis cece ORE OC EPG a ReCROOe 103.47 
rimromeColece al macs entree erianay histo Corenc oe aie ee 107.81 
uniote Colleges tag on Gee nec araelaracoe min eta ciaretie wieia sonra 116.19 
HinmioneColleses icy, anatae neers co de sid tceletniars Belgie meee 22 146.93 
Lear XOWUETE df cna o SANG CURSOS SEE OCIA RSA 168.75 
Namie olor es Kaw a. caer saeco sianvocia laces unleselsua ne 169.63 
‘i fotattore SOs) aml My ARP an nee en eRe A Gn oR eee ae 170.33 
Mato rRCOle me ON same aise sie i sbreers aa ele wlersce aie eon ec 216.89 
Nationa Golleren Bere e ae teres delete siete s cisusycieveketecaeishewe, skere a 223.54 


In this arrangement the numbers in each of the three groups are seen to 
be 1, 5, and 9. In the groups of medium and small junior colleges the 
arrangement is again from least to greatest average cost, the middle case 
being indicated in italics. The median cost in the group of smallest units is 
more than 1.5 times that in the group of units of medium size. 

The wide variations within each group may be ascribed primarily to the 
influence of size of salary paid to junior college teachers. This may be 
illustrated for Junior Colleges A and N, which had enrolments, respectively, 
of 112 and 90, ie., approximately equal. The difference in average teaching 
costs in these two units is that between $83.26 and $216.89, and it is a differ- 
ence determined for the most part by a large difference in salaries paid, 
although it is also to some extent attributable to the more extended offering 
and, consequently, smaller classes in the latter. The same factors account 
for the difference between average teaching costs in Junior Colleges E and 


M, which have almost equivalent enrolments. 
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The cost per student hour—The problem of teaching costs was studied 
also by computing the costs per student hour for the public junior colleges 
represented in these data, and also for the junior college years of four-year 
colleges and universities represented in Chapter XII. The method of com- 
puting this unit cost for any class or section may be made clear by illustra- 
tion. A given instructor receiving $2400 per year may have been scheduled 
for 15 hours of teaching per week. Five hours of this, let us say, is given 
to a class in beginning French. This means that a third of his instructional 
schedule is devoted to this task, and this in turn signifies that a third of his 
annual salary, or $800, is chargeable to this portion of his teaching load. 
To each student enrolled in the class he gives, during a 36-week school year, 
36x5, or 180 hours of instruction. If there are 30 in the class or section 
in question, this means a total of 180x30, or 5400 student hours of instruc- 
tion. Since the total teaching cost of the 5400 hours is $800, the cost per 
student hour is 14.8 cents. The next step after this computation was a 
tabulation in which the student hour cost for each class taught (not for each 
student hour represented) was introduced, and for the distributions resulting 
the medians and quartiles to be found in Table CCXX were computed. . Let 
it be stated before directing attention to the significance of the figures that 
only non-laboratory academic subjects are represented in the table. Costs 
in other lines have been similarly studied, but those in Table CCXX may be 
understood to illustrate sufficiently the significance of the findings. 


ARMED, (COOK 
MEDIAN AND QuaRTILE Costs (IN CENTS) PER STUDENT Hour oF TEACHING IN Non- 
LagporaTtory ACADEMIC SUBJECTS IN SMALL, MeEprumM, AND LarcE Pustric 
JUNIoR COLLEGES, AND IN JUNIOR COLLEGE YEARS OF FourR-YEAR Cor- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


SMALL Mepium LarcE 
MEASURES OF JuNIOR JUNIOR JUNIOR | Four-YEar UNIVERSITIES 
TENDENCY CoLLEGES CoLLEcEs CoLLEGEsS ae CoLLEcEs 
Co Ne eh Rp Se wet ty | 
First quartile . 22.9 17.3 14.9 | 11.8 16.5 
WIChEKA Sop so ae 34.7 32.5 10.1 17.6 225 
Third quartile . 59.8 68.2 25.3 28.4 28.2 


The wide difference between smaller junior colleges on the one hand 
and larger junior colleges, four-year colleges, and universities on the other 
is at once apparent. Unit costs computed in this way cannot be as meaning- 
ful for the purposes of the present chapter as the average annual costs just 
presented, but they constitute an additional argument against the establish- 
ment and maintenance of units destined to remain small. Assuming that the 
typical student carries 15 hours of work, entailing a total of 540 student 
hours during the school year, the annual teaching costs per student com- 
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puted in this way in the 5 types of institutions represented in Table CCXX 
are, respectively, $187.28, $175.50, $103.14, $95.04, and $120.42. Of course, 
these annual costs would require correction for the higher cost in that 
portion of the student’s work taken in laboratory courses in science, which 
run somewhat higher in student hour costs and for the required work in 
physical education taken in addition to this work in the study subjects. 
There is, also, a peculiar ineptitude to representativeness of the median fig- 
ure for the junior colleges of medium size as given in the second column, 
if we may judge from the annual teaching costs in this group of units as 
already shown. The least that can be said, however, is that these data on 
student hour costs corroborate a warning sounded by the annual teaching 
costs against encouraging the establishment of units destined to remain 
small. 

After making a number of experimental computations assuming enrol- 
ments of varying sizes and salary schedules comparing favorably by being 
just as high or somewhat higher than those paid for the same work in four- 
year colleges, thereby making it possible to compete with such institutions 
for teachers, the writer has concluded that satisfactory instruction can be 
provided at from $115 to $135 per student enrolled per year, and that a 
tentative middle figure, variable to a considerable extent above and below, 
is $125. To make such a figure possible, however, it is necessary to keep 
the minimum enrolment at something like 200 students, of which approxi- 
mately three fourths should be enrolled in liberal arts work exclusively. 
As the enrolment drops below this minimum the average annual cost of 
teaching must rise, making the comparison of costs with those for the same 
work in other standard higher institutions less favorable to the new unit. 
By keeping the offering meager, large classes would be encouraged, and the 
average cost be kept low, but such a practice would itself militate against 
the maximum possible enrolment. The assumption in the matter of breadth 
of work offered is a practice no less generous than that suggested near the 
close of Chapters III and 1V and at other points in this report. The experi- 
mental computations made indicate that it would require approximately 
150 liberal arts students to warrant making the minimum liberal arts offer- 
ing suggested in Chapter III. 

An estimate of the average student hour cost under the conditions of 
the tentative middle annual cost of teaching of $125 with the minimum 
enrolment of 200 is readily obtainable. A typical student schedule of 15 
hours per week would mean attendance upon 540 studentehours of class 
work per year and for 200 students this is a total of 108,000 student hours. 
The average cost of $125 per sttident per year for 200 students involves a 
total outlay for teaching of $25,000. The average student hour teaching 
cost in such a situation will be the quotient resulting from dividing the 
latter total by the former, and this is 23.1 cents, and this in turn is a cost 
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5.5 cents higher than the median for the four-year college in Table CCXX. 
Should the average annual teaching cost mount to the upper limit of $135, 
a similar computation brings a figure of 25 cents, probably as high a student 
hour cost as could be justified as a typical one. 

Such average student hour costs, let it be understood, imply costs in 
some subjects, courses, and classes much higher and others much lower, 
owing to the size of class in the subject or course, as well as certain other 
factors. In some, as in English composition, where one course is usually 
a prescription, classes will be large and student hour costs low, while in 
others, particularly the more advanced courses, classes will be small and 
costs high. 

The writer has admitted elsewhere in this report that certain special 
considerations, such as, e.g., the relative inaccessibility of opportunities for 
education on this level, will sometimes justify providing junior college work 
in smaller numbers than the typical minimum suggested, much as we some- 
times defend a similar provision of opportunities of education on the high 
school level to smaller numbers in remote territory. Such provisions should 
be made, however, with a full understanding of what they mean in addi- 
tional costs per student. In the long run we cannot defend an average 
annual teaching cost very much larger than that for which the same educa- 
tion can be given in the larger educational units now in existence, although 
in view of the lowered cost to the student who can attend near home some 
increase in annual cost will at times be defensible. 

It will be well to bear in mind at this point that there are other reasons 
for maintaining sizable junior college units, among them the necessity of 
providing class sections large enough to supply something in the way of 
emulation within each class group for the sake of achieving an effective 
scholarship ; the need of affording sufficient opportunities for teacher spe- 
cialization in a rather wide range of subject representation which is possible 
only in a student body of good proportions; and the necessity for enhanced 
opportunities for training in leadership (see Chapter XI). 


III. THe Cost or Items OTHER THAN TEACHING 


Difficulties encountered in these computations—To ascertain teaching 
costs in junior colleges is a simple matter when compared with obtaining 
other costs of providing education on the junior college level. In few if 
any systems in which junior college work is maintained are there anything 
like satisfactory methods of school accounting which attempt in any com- 
prehensive way to separate the junior college costs along non-teaching lines 
from those for other parts of the system. Even where attempted the prac- 
tices vary so as to prevent comparison from unit to unit. 

Although this situation is discouraging as concerns the complete analysis 
of the financial problems of instituting and maintaining the work concerned, 
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access was had to sufficient pertinent data to justify a fairly dependable 
estimate of non-teaching costs per student in units of the size approved as 
a desirable minimum in the foregoing sections of this chapter. The method 
of presentation to be used will be that of illustrating the computation for 
a single junior college, Junior College F of Table CCXIX, one of the units 
in southern California with an enrolment approximately a fourth smaller 
than that approved as a desirable minimum, one which is a part of the 
school system in a city with a population and high school enrolment not far 
from adequate when measured by standards applied in the foregoing chap- 
ter. Although the results of the computations are not to be regarded as 
accurate, they are sufficiently so to warrant their use in connection with the 
problem here under consideration. The items of cost to be considered are 
other instructional, general control, operation, maintenance, fixed charges, 
auxiliary agencies, and building replacement. In so far as necessary, before 
acceptance as appropriate typical costs the unit costs found for this junior 
college will be modified in the light of similar unit costs obtained for other 
units for which comparative data were at hand. 

Other instructional cost—The annual teaching cost for this junior col- 
lege has been computed at $114.30. This does not include the cost per 
student for other items so closely related to teaching work that, in recent 
efforts at computing unit costs, they are, together with teaching cost, in- 
cluded as the total cost of instructional service. In our analysis for this 
junior college these items are put at the following figures: 


1. Special salary additions for the service of the dean................. $ 600.00 
DP mAPDORUOMIMENC. OLNSalary, OF TESISEFAL .56 fe sie icleiete oreo eres eels ae ie.sie.= 224.07 
3p, DESERET eR: ¢ Fico By ROT) A, RICO CINE TUR CMO CO Oe Cn LS esa ae ie 1755 
4. Apportionment of expenditures for-library ...........00s0ssc0ss00 1875.56 
5. Apportionment of general ($106.70) and special ($160.05) consum- 
Al eMIMSELMCHONAl eSTIDPIES) anna ase rte eaiags locale mee t.c oom tan 266.75 
TIGRE, Shel Bite oon et EO OIE LRA EI CICN tte CRIT oem verre tear $3141.93 


Divided by the number enrolled, 149, this means an annual expenditure 
per student for these items of $21.09. For reasons to be given, this average 
cost may be a dollar or two in excess of the correct figure. 

Item 1 requires no explanation other than that given in the list. Item 2 
is the portion of the registrar’s salary chargeable to the junior college unit. 
This registering and recording officer received $2100 per year for serving 
in this capacity for both high school and junior college. As the enrolment 
in the lower unit was 1248, and that in both units combined 1397, the 
amount to be assigned to the junior college was determined by taking that 
portion of $2100 represented by the percentage 149 is of 1397, or 10.67. 
This percentage is $224.07. Item 3 includes $120 spent for 500 copies of 
the junior college catalogue, $15 for a special circular to parents and to grad- 
uates of the high school, and 10.67 per cent of a budget item of $380 for 
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printing for the combined unit. The total expenditure during the year for 
the library used'in common by high school and junior college was $3751.11, 
of which $2440 was for salaries and $1311.11 for new books ($1202) and 
repairs on old ones ($109.11). The principal estimated that, as viewed by 
the extent of use of the library, an amount approaching but perhaps some- 
what less than a half of this total was chargeable to the junior college. 
Item 4 covers a full half of the total cost as just given, although this esti- 
mate is probably high, first, because of the high estimate of proportionate 
use and, second, because some of the outlay for new books was for the 
purchase of materials in the nature of permanent equipment. The accuracy 
of Item 5 is more problematic than that of any other in the group because 
the budget items and expenditures did not seem to distinguish between 
permanent equipment (e.g., for the sciences) and consumable instructional 
supplies. The figure listed resulted from computing 10.67 per cent of the 
sum of the amounts spent for general instructional supplies and of those 
estimated to have been spent for consumable supplies in special subjects in 
which junior college students were enrolled, e.g., chemistry, gymnasium, 
Que. 

General control—This term is understood to be synonymous with over- 
head expenses. “It includes such items as the superintendent’s salary and 
the expenses of his office, the cost of school elections, . . . . main- 
tenance of the offices of the Board of Education and other expenses for 
research or business control.”? The best estimate that could be made on 
this classification for the system represented was $10,070. As the total 
enrolment in all the schools of the system was 6778, it is to be assumed that 
the cost per pupil enrolled anywhere in the system is $1.49. 

Operation of plant—The budget items for operating the plant which 
the high school and junior college use in common are as follows: 


Fuel 


Bee LAE) Saas Mina Sscs esos Riess Gi oceuy nseete. cota elec tee Ste ene ee ea $ 1,400 
2 slight and: power weasns.6 sak co ee ee 1,200 
Bh Wea lel aacactdrs Weitenols, 5) alla Cue ere ne en 800 
An. J ANILOUS 9 car lah Woe oeaeen he Oe OE 7,000 
5. Jaltitors “suppheswla.. ack es cee ee ee ee 1,000 
OS Telephones nrayterueecatasecn cee ere ee ene ee 250 

AD ODAT PEST Pe sate ates oak oe ts i gos MR Pee CH cae a $11,650 


In judging the estimate for fuel, the reader should bear in mind the geo- 
graphical location of the city. The low fuel cost—low as compared with 


°* This and certain other classifications of expenditure followed in connection with this section 
are to be found in Know and Help Your Schools, Third Report, Directed by the National Committee 


for Chamber of Commerce Co-operation with the Public Schools and the American City Bureau. 
New York: American City Bureau. July, 10921. 
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expenditures of the same sort in other sections of the country, e.g., in the 
Middle West—is almost compensated for by the large item for water used to 
keep green during the long dry season the large grounds on which the plant 
is situated, 

This total expenditure for operation should properly be apportioned to 
the two educational units using the plant on the basis of the proportions of 
space used by each during an entire school week. The latter was computed 
and found to be 13.97 per cent for the junior college and the remainder 
for the high school. This gives a total of 13.97 per cent of $11,650, or 
$1627.51, chargeable to the junior college. This, in turn, is $10.92 for each 
of the 149 junior college students enrolled. 

Maintenance——The outlay for repairs on buildings and grounds was 
$1840. When apportioned in the same way as the item immediately preced- 
ing it results in a junior college charge of $257.05, which is $1.73 per student 
per year. 

Fixed charges—tThe total expenditure for insurance is $1280 per year. 
The same proportion of this item as of the two preceding places a total bur- 
den of $177.82 against the junior college, which, in turn, is $1.19 per 
student. 

Auxiliary agencies—The total for auxiliary agencies in the entire sys- 
tem was approximately $11,000. This is equivalent to $1.62 for each of the 
6778 pupils and students enrolled. 

Annual cost of plant replacement.—One of the most important and at 
the same time most perplexing items of cost to compute is that for the pro- 
vision of the plant in which the junior college work is to be carried on, 
especially when it is required to put it in terms of the cost per year. The 
steps in the present attempt to arrive at what seems to the writer an approxi- 
mate figure for the junior college here benig considered are ars follows: (1) 
ascertaining the total value of the housing and equipment in common use 
by the high school and junior college, (2) computing the portion of this 
capital outlay which may properly be assumed to be assigned to the use of 
the junior college, and (3) computing the annual cost per student per year 
represented by this portion of the capital outlay and the quota of the interest 
charge during the period over which the payments on capital extend. 

From figures concerning the amount and proportion of insurance oro 
tection and supplementary estimates of value it is safe to put the value of 
the housing and equipment here under consideration at $450,000. ‘This is 
exclusive of the value of the site, which would need to be hardly if at all 
different in size if no junior college were being maintained. On the basis 
of proportion of space used, as indicated in the instances of certain other 
items of cost above, 13.97 per cent, or $62,865 of this outlay is for the junior 
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college. The following of a prevalent practice in payment will be assumed, 
that is, that bonds are issued for this amount and that equal amounts of the 
indebtedness will be discharged each year for 30 years, the probable period 
of usefulness of the building. As the rate of interest on most bonds issued 
by this district is 5 per cent, interest on all unpaid balances at this rate must 
be included as a part of the total outlay for plant for the junior college unit, 
and as this is the equivalent of 5 per cent per year for 15 years, or 75 per 
cent of $62,865, this means a total interest charge to be paid by the district 
of $47,148.75. This, in turn, means a total expenditure for plant during 
the thirty-year period of $110,013.75, which is equivalent to $3,667.12 per 
year, or $24.61 per student per year. Should such a community see fit to 
pay the full cost of such a building by one large tax levy at the time of con- 
struction, the virtual cost of housing and equipping the junior college would 
be as just computed, because, while not actually paying an interest charge, 
the taxpayers are deprived of the use of the amount they have invested, 
this amount decreasing, of course, as the plant depreciates. Although it may 
be argued that the estimated cost per student per year is probably high 
because the life of well-constructed buildings is likely to run beyond the 
limit of 30 years, it is easily conceivable that costs of building construction 
in certain sections \of the country where heavier walls must be built will 
tend to keep the average somewhere in the vicinity of this figure. 

The total cost per student per year—The following is the list of esti- 
mated average costs per student per year for each of the items entering in 
to the total annual cost per student : 


(a) #Peaching ina neat orca ret eae re Eres $125.00 
(cb) Other instructional seer rae eet ere eee ene eee 21.00 
(¢)i General scontrol foaee cee ee 1.49 
Cd) Operation of planta s-maaya ere ee eae ee 10.92 
(ce); Maintenance d....s skate 13.00. ae Cons Cre ee eee ee 178 
GEO Hixed charges ie. -as.cscsurts Soe nee ee ee 1.19 
(2) Ausuliarysagencies'i acceso ene ee eee ae ee eee 1.62 
ch) -PlantP replacement? S7ecseee eee eee eee 24.61 

ST QUA ode scega ue Saleusys ge bene eee eee $187.65 


The estimate for teaching cost, it will be noted, is not that for the unit here 
being considered, but that tentatively arrived at earlier in the chapter. Other 
items agree with the estimates as just made. The total for all items is $187.65. 
From what has been said of the conservative character of the estimates on 
certain items, it does not appear to be especially hazardous to assume that 
a reasonable approximate average cost over all per student in cities of the 
size represented is $185, with a division of something like $125 for teaching 
and the remaining $60 for non-teaching items. It is easy to conceive of 
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situations in which this average cost will and should rise to $200, or some- 
thing beyond, with $135 for teaching and $65 for non-teaching items. A 
safe range of cost where conditions are satisfactory is probably somewhere 
between $175 and something beyond $200. 

It will long before this have occurred to those who have been in actual 
contact with the movement to establish junior colleges in particular com- 
munities, that most of those who have urged this expansion have not referred 
to the items of cost other than (a) and (b) in the list above, except perhaps 
to point out that in the initial stages the district would, by such establishment, 
be put to no additional outlay for items like (c), (d), (e), (f), (g), or (h). 
And let it be said on behalf of these advocates of the junior college, there 
is seldom, if ever, real misrepresentation of the situation at the time financial 
feasibility is discussed in this way. Usually, at first, a small unit only is 
contemplated, one that can be accommodated with small additions to the 
teaching staff and of lesser instructional facilities only, and without signifi- 
cant additions to overhead costs, enlargement of space provisions involving 
further cost in operation, maintenance, etc. It has been fortunate that, dur- 
ing earlier experimental stages of the movement, beginnings under these 
relatively inexpensive conditions have been possible. 

But this facility of initiating the movement should not prevent our being 
alert to all the aspects of financial responsibility involved when a unit is 
well established and of a size not far from that proposed as a desirable 
minimum. In most situations long before a junior college student body of 
this size can be assembled, the high school student body with which it is 
associated will have grown to such proportions as to require all the space 
used by the junior college and more. This will entail the provision of addi- 
tional space, and this in turn is certain to increase the cost of operation, 
maintenance, fixed charges, auxiliary agencies, and plant replacement. They 
must even in time affect also the cost of general control. Certainly if a 
state system of junior colleges is contemplated, losing sight of non-instruc- 
tional factors of cost would eventually militate against the efficiency of the 
plan, or at least against the willingness of communities to bear the junior 
college burden. 


IV. THe CurrIcuLAR DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS AS A 
Factor IN Cost 


The problem.—tThe preceding estimate of junior college costs per stu- 
dent enrolled was worked out without special reference to students pur- 
suing, or with intent to pursue, professional or preprofessional curricula 
during these two collegiate years. A considerable number of students in 
several of the junior colleges represented were registered for work pertain- 
ing to such curricula, but, as no special study was made of the proportion 
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they are of the whole number, it was not possible to give special considera- 
tion to the extent to which providing the courses they need affects the 
average cost per student. It is correct to assume, however, that the pro- 
portion is smaller than that which would be found in any random sampling 
of students enrolled in the first two years of work in all types of higher 
institutions. In order to make a dependable estimate along these lines with 
a view to passing at least some kind of judgment on the influence upon 
cost of providing one or more of the several lines of special work repre- 
sented, the problem of curricular distribution is here approached in another 
manner. 

Curricular distribution in higher institutions——The bases for the esti- 
mate made have been provided by studies from which materials have been 
drawn for earlier portions of this report, more especially in the chapter 
immediately preceding the present one and in Chapter XXIV on the trend 
of enrolment in higher institutions. The portions pertinent here are shown 
in Table CCXXI, which gives the distribution by line of work pursued of 
7588 graduates of high schools enrolled in the first two years of work in 
higher institutions and of registration by school or college of 63,724 stu- 
dents enrolled during 1919-20 in a dozen western and mid-western univer- 
sities. The first pair of columns is made from the last column of Table 
CCXI in the preceding chapter. The principal deviations from the distri- 
bution there given are the omission of 1297 students in normal schools and 
occasional regrouping of students in other lines to conform to the needs of 
the distribution in the second pair of columns. The latter are self-explan- 
atory. 

A few comments are necessary to assist in ascertaining the degree of 
comparability of the percentage columns. It must be borne in mind that 
the first pair of columns concerns only students enrolled in the first two 
years of higher institutions, whereas the latter refers to students of all 
possible collegiate classifications. This fact leads us to expect some differ- 
ences in the percentage distributions. Then, too, the universities are, for 
the most part, located in cities of larger size than are the high schools rep- 
resented, and this will explain the somewhat larger proportions of students in 
the former in such lines as commerce and engineering. It must be remem- 
bered also that students in pre-legal, pre-medical, and pre-education curricula 
in the distribution of 7588 high school graduates represented in the first 
pair of columns have been classified as liberal arts students. 

Since the better dental schools will be in a position soon to require, as 
do medical colleges, two years of preprofessional work, we are warranted 
in including for predictive purposes the 1.9 per cent the dental students are 
of the total of 7588 high school graduates represented in the second and 
third columns of the table with the 67.4 per cent designated as liberal arts 
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students. This means 69.3 per cent—a shade short of seven tenths—of all 
students enrolled in general work, with approximately 30 per cent regis- 
tered in varying proportions, as may be judged by the materials of Chapter 
IV, in specialized curricula or schools. The group in the last two columns 
comparable with this liberal arts group would include liberal arts, graduate, 
law, medicine, dentistry, education, divinity, journalism, and library train- 
ing, the percentages of which when added, total 64.1. This is a proportion 
not much smaller than that obtained in the previous computation. The com- 
parison seems to justify the belief that, under normal conditions and with 
a satisfactory offering available, not far from two thirds to seven tenths 
of a junior college student body can be expected to enroll in liberal arts or 
lines closely related, while the remainder—a third or less—will register in 
other special curricula provided. This means for the desirable minimum 
size of unit proposed, 200 students, that something less than 150 will be 
enrolled in liberal arts, or general curricula, the remainder in specialized 
curricula. 


TABLE CCXXI 


DISTRIBUTION BY LINE oF WorK PURSUED OF 7588 GRADUATES OF HicH ScHooLts En- 
ROLLED IN THE First Two YEARS OF WorK IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS AND OF 
REGISTRATION BY SCHOOL OR COLLEGE OF 63,724 STUDENTS ENROLLED IN 
1919-20 IN 12 WESTERN AND Mip-WESTERN UNIVERSITIES 


DISTRIBUTION 
or HicuH ScHoor DisTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
CuRRICULUM, COLLEGE GRADUATES IN FIRST 2 YEARS IN 12 UNIVERSITIES 
or SCHOOL ne | ee ee eee Bee 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
——EEEEe a Se | 

Bmiperat mats pe teh ccc ee ales na 5,114 67.4 20,777 42.1 
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Law (including jurisprudence) .. ene aye 2127, 313 
PP CCICLI Camere cacao ta Wi oiehanea: wisleress Pie Hees | 2,736 4.3 
MCIULISLE Vee ta Biss c Peerrseereic sahsis0% «> 141 1.9 1,664 217, 
Bolen aCyg ee nee eine ie eis sttvsie: a:tsr2'« | 65 0.9 | 706 Te 
‘REERSTANS) 6, comucieaecs canted he arRene ne cae eee 38 0.5 306 0.6 
PeaiCatighm etiam sc eis cratiee ee cess ais eae 2,120 Qe 
“SINATOBIA? Ge, cto eRtO OUI CCe Cea e ae eee | Peete 157 0.2 
“BRT CSC GR OO ECO OS AE DOE 512 6.7 6,688 10.5 
"SETI aah A RGN ee ee | a Ne haee 303 0.6 
Liliana, daehaainted | 0 os Aa Sed aae emer | OEE | soe 81 0.1 
Engineering and architecture .... | 876 115 9,405 14.8 
PNOTACU LEU Meactene mits otete @ chair ciel ave's 245 ke 3,027 6.2 
BLOT SUEY EMC eter <> meetsecs as. 5.650 OE oes 135 0.2 
ELOMERECOMOMUCS) sa-/2 4 views ers os 01) 201 2.6 47 0.1 
Fine arts (including music) ..... | 205 3.9 1,395 2 
MINGCEILATICOUS nacre oneness aa) «« 101 1.3 76 0.1 

RO LAL: SHEE ey coat dale ciaceroe sims 7,588 99.9 63,724 100.0 
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Guidance in the precedence to be given in providing these specialized 
curricula is to some extent afforded by the proportionate registration in 
those curricula or schools as shown in the table. First would come the 
engineering group and after these in order would come, to mention only 
those more frequently elected, commerce, agriculture, and home economics. 
The fine arts as here classified include such a wide variety of curricula, 
that it may be assumed that any one of them would enroll relatively small 
percentages of any considerable number of students. 

The financial significance of these proportionate registrations.—The most 
important conclusion from these distributions is that the cost per student 
as estimated, being based on a student body rather largely liberal arts as 
here classified, is to be regarded as pertinent for the overwhelming majority 
of the probable junior college enrolment. A second conclusion, in the 
nature of a corollary, is that the proportion of non-liberal arts students is 
relatively small and cannot, therefore, bring the average cost far above the 
estimate ventured. This group will rise to larger proportions as the junior 
college comes to provide training in the semiprofessions. Additional miti- 
gating circumstances are (1) the fact that expenditures for some of this 
work have entered into the estimate made, (2) in some lines like commerce 
and home economics, if classes are kept at good size, the costs are not 
likely to be much if any higher on the average, (3) much of the work taken 
by students in some of the special curricula represented is of the liberal arts 
(or non-special) type, and (4) the lower or junior college levels of work 
in most of these specialized curricula, e.g., engineering, are much less expen- 
sive than are the upper or senior college levels. 

It must be apparent that, in order to keep the cost per student near a 
reasonable figure, it will not be practicable to attempt to provide the first 
two years of all preprofessional and professional curricula beginning with 
the first college year in all junior college units. As with the high schools, 
it will be found necessary to restrict the smaller junior colleges to fewer of 
these specialized curricula than can be economically maintained in the larger 
ones. It will be possible to defend the introduction into a single larger unit 
of all or nearly all types of curricula to be found in the first two years of 
our present university organization. Certainly the introduction of all neces- 
sary types will be feasible and necessary in any complete state system of 
junior colleges. 

The discussion of this subject should not be dropped without reference 
again to the simplification of curricular problems that is almost certain to 
follow the general adoption of the junior college plan which involves the 
upward extension of the secondary school. The popularization of these 
school years that will in this way be achieved will encourage the setting up 
of preprofessional curricula ending with the sophomore college year in 
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professional lines in which the desire to do so has sometimes appeared, as 
it has, for example, in engineering, but in which it does not seem prac- 
ticable in the conventional organization of higher education. 


VY. THe FINANCIAL PROBLEM OF ESTABLISHING JUNIOR COLLEGES IN 
PARTICULAR COMMUNITIES IN Two STATES 


The next steps in the study of the financial problem—Having procured 
an estimated annual cost per junior college student enrolled, the logical next 
steps are in the direction of the consideration of the financial responsibilities 
involved in establishing junior colleges in particular communities. As it was 
early apparent that these responsibilities are in a large proportion of commu- 
nities of such a magnitude that they should seldom if ever be borne alone by 
the municipality or school district, the feature of state establishment or sub- 
sidy seemed inevitable, and, in consequence, the financial problem of junior 
college establishment has been canvassed for all possible localities in two 
mid-western states in which notable beginnings in the movement have already 
been made, viz., Michigan and Minnesota. Throughout this aspect of the 
study the typical minimum of 200 students has been assumed and the cost 
of a unit of this size (or larger where the source of student body seems to 
warrant) considered in several significant ways. 

The size of cities represented—tThe study includes cities of a wide range 
of size, the aim being to scrutinize this aspect of the financial problem as 
fully as necessary, so that the most suitable size of city might have the 
opportunity to emerge in the process of inquiry. In order to provide a 
number of cities sufficiently large to make a comparative study possible, 
some already provided with higher institutions have been included, although 
the problem of junior college establishment is not likely soon to arise in 
many such because of the presence there of opportunities for education on 
the collegiate level. In Michigan all cities with populations of 7000 and over 
have been included, while in Minnesota, because of its lesser number of 
municipalities of good size, those included reach down to 5000. 

The distribution of these cities by size is shown in Table CCXXII. It 
will be seen that totals of 37 and 26 cities are considered, respectively, in the 
two states, although the financial responsibilities in those having populations 
of more than 100,000 are not given as much consideration as others, a pro- 
cedure justified by the fact that centers of population are likewise usually 
also centers of wealth in which financial problems of junior college estab- 
lishment cannot, relatively speaking, loom as large. A glance down the 
distributions for the two states will bear out the statement made concerning 
the difference in the numbers of cities of large size. It may be seen that 
12, or almost a third, of the cities in Michigan included had populations in 
excess of 20,000, while there were only 3 such in Minnesota. It is evident 
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at once that, where the establishment of state systems of junior colleges is 
under consideration, the latter would be obliged to resort to a larger extent 
than would the former to communities of moderate size. 


ADV MIBILAD, (OO C UE 
NuMBERS OF CITIES OF EacH Size oF PopuLATION IN MICHIGAN AND MINNESOTA 


PopuLATION MICHIGAN MINNESOTA® 
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a Estimated for 1921-22. 
b One city, Ionia, with a population of 6935. 


The figures of populations used for Michigan are those of the 1920 
census. Those for Minnesota are estimates for the year 1922. The method 
of estimate here was simply that of adding or subtracting a fifth of the 
increase or decrease in poptilation experienced by each city during the 
decade from 1910 to 1920. The reason for not adhering to the census data 
for both states is the availability of financial data for the cities of Minnesota 
for the school year 1921-22, whereas the latest data readily obtainable for 
Michigan were for the year 1920-21. 

The predicted jumor college enrolment from local sources—As the full 
consideration of the financial problem must involve the bearing upon it of 
the proportion of students from local sources, it is advisable at this point 
to present the results of a prediction of the number of such students in 
each community represented in the study. These are supplied in Table 
CCXXIIT. The method of securing the estimates that have been used in 
assembling this table will require a word of explanation. In the foregoing 
chapter it was shown that those high school graduates who are enrolled in 
the first two years of collegiate work in a community having within it a 
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college or other higher institution constitute 17.3 per cent of the total high 
school enrolment. This percentage has been applied to the high school 
enrolments of the communities under consideration and the resulting num- 
ber introduced into the table. For example, Manistee, a city of Michigan 
with a population in 1920 of 9694, had 300 enrolled in its high school. The 
assumption that of its graduates a number equal to 17.3 per cent of this 
enrolment would be enrolled in a local junior college if established would 
give us one case of 52 students to record in the second column of Table 
CCXXIII, 1.e., one of the 10 cases estimated to afford 4o to 59 junior col- 
lege students. At the foot of the table will be found the medians of these 
predicted enrolments. 


IPNED, COO.auil 


PREDICTED JUNIOR CoLLEGE ENROLMENTS FROM LocaL SOURCES IN THE CITIES OF 
MICHIGAN AND MINNESOTA 


NuMBER oF Citiss In 


| 
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8 One city of 25,944 included. 


Both the distributions and medians of predicted enrolments show that 
the numbers increase with something approaching consistency. Perhaps 
the most striking discovery of the table is the much larger numbers of stu- 
dents expected in the cities of similar population groups for Minnesota than 
for Michigan, a difference apparent in both distributions and medians. If 
junior colleges were to be established only in cities where at least a majority 
of the typical minimum of 200 students is to be drawn from local sources, 
in Michigan this would mean cities of 30,000-40,000, while in Minnesota this 
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number could be expected in the next lower population group, i.e., I0,000- 
20,000. This may have its explanation in several factors, but one at least 
is the larger industrial developments in the cities of Michigan, providing 
more opportunities for employment of children of secondary school age. 


TABLE CCXXIV 


Errect or Junior Cottece EsTaBLisHMENT ON THE Loca Tax RATE FOR SCHOOLS IN 
Cittes or MICHIGAN WITH POPULATIONS OF 7,000-10,000* 


(Cities listed in the order of size of school tax rate in 1920) 
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| | | 
MEDIAN “...0%5005 1 7535 | 10.73) 731 50,0 eats") ena7 11.74 10.7 


2 One city, Ionia, had a population of 6935. 


The procedure in making the financial estimates. (a) Michigan——The 
data utilized in preparing Tables CCXXIV, CCXXV, and CCXXVI, inter- 
pretation of which is soon to follow, were almost exclusively drawn from 
a financial study appearing in the Eighty-fourth Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State of Michigan.? This supplied 
the assessed valuation, which in Michigan is presumed to be identical with 
the full valuation of property in the district, the high school enrolment, the 
local school tax rate, and the amount of funds received from state sources. 
The item last but one as just listed is to be found in the third column of the 
tables just referred to, the cities of each group being listed in the order 
of size of this tax rate. The figures in the fourth column resulted from 


* Lansing, Michigan, 1922, pp. 62-73. 
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the addition to this rate of the rate necessary to raise the funds required to 
maintain a junior college of at least 200 students, or, in the cases of those 
larger cities in which it is estimated that more than 200 local students will 
demand the work, of the rate necessary to raise the funds required to main- 
tain junior colleges with the enrolments from local sources estimated. The 
situation in Negaunee (see Table CCX XIV) will be used to illustrate this and 
the subsequent steps in the computations made. The local tax rate for the 
year concerned was 4.22 mills. As the estimated total annual cost per stu- 
dent enrolled has been put in an earlier portion of the current chapter at 
$185, provision for the full cost of maintaining a junior college of 200 
students would involve an additional annual outlay of $37,000. Upon an 
assessed valuation of $18,945,540 reported for Negaunee, this means an 
additional tax rate of 1.95 mills. Adding this to the 4.22 mills gives the 
rate of 6.17 mills reported in the fourth column. This increase in rate is 
46.2 per cent (see next column) of 4.22 mills. 


TABLE CCXXV 


EFFECT OF JUNIOR CoLLEGE ESTABLISHMENT ON THE LocaL Tax RATE FOR SCHOOLS IN 
Citres oF MICHIGAN WITH POPULATIONS OF I0,000-20,000% 


(Cities listed in the order of size of school tax rate in 1920) 


| 3. Districr 
| | 1. DistTrRictr | 2. District AIDED 

| Locat ADDING | ADDING FoR LocaL 

| Popr- | ScHoot| Totar Cost For | Cost For Locar | SrupDENTS AT 

| ULA=) } Ac 200 Stupents | Stupents Onity | Present RATE 

City | TION Levy | 

IN | IN | | Per | | Per Per 

1920 Mitts, | Total Cent | Total | Cent | Total | Cent 

1920 Mill ae) NRT |) Hee |) SURETY |) ake 
Levy | crease | Levy | crease Levy | crease 

| 
REP pefa cid ss 2. esa | 11,701! 5.90| 9.56 62.0 6.78 | 17.3 6.52 | 10.5 
PRLS H PCM Pots ce sis 10,500 6.42| 8.92 | 38'G) e450 LOs0 | 7.12 | 12.5 
eeMarquette 22... <-> i2708) 17.23) 10:58) |" 46:3 8.18 | 13.1 | 7.90 | 9.3 
MaeATIM ATDOF scnc+< 19,516 8.10 9.31 | 149 | 898} 109 | 8.88 9.6 
RPUNVONTOE a saeco > 2 sib 73+) 28.33) | 21.28) 35,4 | 899, 79 | 889 6.7 
me lcOnwoOOd) soca: ss. sisigeete)|  ferleg? || atoyiw |) ato) ||) fayIo} 6.1 9.13 | 5.3 
7, Sault Ste. Marie. .. 12,090 | Osc wee | 25.5 10.30 | 10.2 10.15 | 8.6 
mm ieT Oi lariclie nee ay eas ers 12,166 ye) || Weep) || Bay) 10.94 | 12.4 10.74 | 10.4 
g. Traverse City .... | 10,025] 10.44 | 15.27 | 46.3 | 12.54 | 20.1 12.19 | 16.8 
ROM eOrbe GAULON vi0i.s-s | 25,044| 10.75 |- 11.91 | 10.8 II.10 3.3 11.06 | 2.9 
it, Aarne” Sig ae aor ee 1,979) 91.200 3:04 | 24.5 Toh Ta eT 13.06 | 16.6 
BO) WOSSOne lees cise sc 12,575 | Bi2328)) 5.02) 3207 TZ 7D L230 T2A7a 0.2 
mae escanana sees. ssa. TAOS LIe50")) LOAN Ais 13200), I47an|) 12.025) 1010 
me \Wiyandotte op .c...- 13,851| 12.09 | 13.98 | 15.6 12.76 5.5 12700 0 
} 
OVIEDEA NiO sitcns ac? 12,371| 9.54 | 11.82 | 30.5 | 10.62] 12.4 | 10.45] 9.9 


4 One city, Port Huron, had a population of 25,944. 
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TABLE CCXXVI 


Errect oF Junror CoLteck EstagLISHMENT ON THE LocaL TAX RATE FOR SCHOOLS IN 
CITIES OF MICHIGAN WITH POPULATIONS OF 30,000—100,000 


(Cities listed in the order of size of school tax rate in 1920) 


| i) 3a DismRrier 


1. Disrrict | 2. District | AIDED 
| Locau | ADDING ADDING } FoR LocaL 
Pop- Scuoot| Totat Cost ror | Cost ror Locat | STUDENTS AT 
ULA- Tax | 200 STUDENTS | STUDENTS OnLy PRESENT RATE 
City | TION Levy | 
IN IN Per | Per Per 
1920 | Mitts, | Total ‘Cent | Total | Cent | Total Cent 
1920 Mill In- | Mill ee Gee | Mill In- 
Levy crease | Levy | crease | Levy crease 
| | == 
1. Highland Park® .... | 46,409| 7.45 | 7.04 6.7) 97.04) 07 0703 6.3 
2, SESIENY Gosapodaded | 61,903| 8.27 | 8.96 8.3 | 8.96 | 83 8.84 6.9 
Be calamaz OOM eer nae 48,437} 8.61 9.27 CRG | 9.27 | em 9.18 6.6 
AmwBattles Creek he aces 36,164| 8.67 0.58 | 10.5 | 06:58 10.5 | 6.46 9.1 
Gea clintume steerer ocean | 91,500| 8.78 | 9.13 4:0) 0.09 | 9305 9.06 | 3.2 
( JOGO setae aco ac 48,374) S85) 10:33)" 1017 | 10.33 | 16.7 | 10.09 | 14.0 
We Muskegon ernie tee 36,570} 10.14 | 11.55 | 13.9 | 11.04 8.9 10.87 Yee 
Se Pontiacaane ere | 34,273 | 13.74 | 15.11 | 10.0 | 14.59 | 6.2 | 14.48 | 5.4 
Om Do anisinS weer ania | 51,327| 20.35 | 21.30 | 4.7 | 21.30 | 4.7 | 21 23 ie ane 
| | —_— |} | | 
MEDIAN: 3.3.9. oe (48,4374 18.78.) oss ae. O58 77 | 9.461 6.6 


a Maintaining junior college work during year financial data for which are under consideration. 


As the high school enrolment reported for Negaunee was 275, 48 junior 
college students would be likely to be drawn from the home district, the 
remaining 152 of the minimum unit of 200 to be nonresidents. On the 
assumption that Negaunee would pay the cost for the 48 local students, an 
assumption which carries with it another that the cost for the remainder 
would be covered by state aid or a tuition charge, the additional cost to 
Negaunee in this instance would be $8880. This involves an increase of the 
original rate of 4.22 mills by .47 mills, bringing the total millage up to 4.69 
as shown in the sixth column of Table CCXXIV. This, again, is an in- 
crease in the rate of 11.1 per cent. (See seventh column.) 

If it should be regarded as proper that state aid be given for resident 
_ students in the same proportion as the district is being assisted in maintain- 
ing its lower schools and computations are made in accordance with such a 
principle, we obtain the figures in the last two columns of the table. The 
total revenue of Negaunee from state sources was $20,544, which was 20.1 
per cent of all revenues for the year. Reducing the cost of $8880 by this 
percentage would still require a millage of .37 to cover the cost for local 
students, a millage which involves 8.8 per cent increase in the amount that 
was spent for the support of lower schools. 
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(6) Minnesota—tThe data utilized for Tables CCXXVII and CCX XVIII 
were for the most part obtained in the offices of the State Department of 
Education, the one exception being the items pertaining to what is desig- 
nated as the “tax on moneys and credits.” The data pertaining to moneys 
and credits were obtained at the offices of the State Tax Commission. It is 
necessary for this state to point out only the essential differences between 
the situation in, and procedure for, Michigan as just described. Taxes are 
levied not on the full valuation but on a proportion which, in the cities con- 
cerned, is 40 per cent of the full value of real estate and of personal prop- 
erty. Moneys and credits are, however, not taxed as is other personal 
property, which is the practice in Michigan, but at the rate of $3 per $1000 
of full value. A third of this tax, i.e., $1 per $1000, is assigned to the local 
school district. In order to arrive at the school tax rates as reported in the 
tables referred to, the sum of the revenue from the local school tax rate and 
the district income from the tax on moneys and credits was divided by the 
sum of the assessed valuations of real and personal property and moneys 
and credits. Other than this, procedures for the two states were identical. 

TABLE, CCXXVIL 


Errect oF JUNIOR CoLLEGE ESTABLISHMENT ON THE LocaL Tax RATE FoR SCHOOLS IN 
CITIES OF MINNESOTA WITH POPULATIONS OF 5,000—I0,000 


(Cities listed in order of size of school tax in 1922) 


| | 3. Districr 
| | y. District | 2. District AIDED 
| | Locar | ADDING ADDING FoR LocaL 
Pop- | Scnoor; Toran Cost For | Cost ror Locar STUDENTS AT 
uLA- | Tax | 200 STUDENTS | StupENTs OnLy | Present RATE 
City | TION | Lrvy | | = 
| 1N | IN | Per Per | Per 
1922 | MILLS, Total | Cent | Total ) Cent Total Cent 
| | 1920 Mill | In-* | Mill } *In- Mill | In- 
| Levy | crease | Levy | crease Levy crease 
SSS - 
TaeChisholti sa 5 os.74 06 | 9310 |} 17.40, 18.48 | 62 | 17.84] 25 Hy | Ae 
Za Red Wig each eens | 8555 | 24.96 | 33.10 | 33.6 | 27.93 | 12.3 | 27.66 | IL2 
paeliveleth@ an. sep ac oee | 7239 | 26.84 | 28.58 | 6.5 | 27.64; 3.0 | 27.63 | 2.9 
A BV ats sie minnie hun v.or 5168 | 29.15 | Bz Osu arsed, BOl03 gmmES al Rohs) |) Zo 
5. South St. Paul .... | 7330 | 31.54 | 26:00 16:4 1132.70 | 4.0 32.72 3.8 
6 Fergus Falls 2.7 =. 7720 | 33.87 | 47.02 | 39.5 | 39.99 ' 16.6 38.49 | 13.0 
TET OOKSEOM Grae ers | 6655 | 35.10 | 50.23 | 43.6 B02 Ais exoynnrs Ml Agel) 
BAHL WaAteie areca a> 7243 \\ 37.52 | 50,76 | 30:0 || 42.68 1 14.0 | 41.96 | 12.1 
a Willnarh yesees ss.) 6243 | 3888; 53.62 | 383 | 4382 | 128 | 43.16 | 11.1 
os, JBeha (ten ie MISS Pees 5385 39.67 Le S752 | ARO MAO MO LOL 44.76 12.8 
Maal bert Ise. ayaa alo». 8420 42.33 | 49.83 | 17.8 | 45.56 Teg 45.19 68 
Te Brainerdis. secede 9840 | 44.26 | 50.59 | 28.0 | 47.96 | 8.4 47.56 We 
T3O WALONNa . aetaciee > 7571 | 45.62 | 56.13 | 23.2 49.09 | 7.0 48.69 | 68 
TA Moorneadin eee als 5806 51.85 | 66.82 | 20.1 SOLON o.4 ele 55 7Gmlne 7.0 
rice AB Yerba Apae ee alec 7483 | 65.22 | 83.51 | 28.2 FOaye 7s 69.38 6.4 
| ! | | 
MEDIA W(oneu nce y 7330 | 37.821 50.23 | 28.2 | 42.68} 8.4} 41.06) 7.5 


a Maintaining junior college work during year financial data for which are under consideration. 
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TABLE CCXXVIII 


EFFECT oF JUNIOR COLLEGE ESTABLISHMENT ON THE LocaL Tax RATE FoR SCHOOLS IN 
Cites oF MINNESOTA WITH POPULATIONS OF 10,000—-20,000 


(Cities listed in order of size of school tax in 1922) 


| 3, Drsrricr 
1. District 2. DistTrRicT AIDED 

Loca ADDING ADDING FoR LocaL 

Por- | Scnoot| Torat Cost ror | Cost For Locar STUDENTS AT 

ULA- Tax 200 STUDENTS StupEenTs ONLY PRESENT RATE 

City TION Levy | ———————_- | 

IN IN Per Perea) |) Ber 

1922 Mitts, | Total ‘Cent Total Cent Total Cent 

1920 Mill In- Mill | In- | Mill In- 
Levy crease Levy | crease Levy | crease 

Teli bpine meee eeeacte 16,340 | 13.77 | 14.07 | 2.2 13.96 | 1.4 13.96 AS 
2. Virginia <..-.--<.-+ | 14,732| 22.66 | 23.55 3.9 23°32 Nie 2-0 melee son Zi 
ZuRochester®meacmmcecrr 14,899 27.88 | 31.90 | 14.4 | 29.83 7.0 29.61 6.3 
Ae NVAiNOna re heer 19,255} 29.70 | 33.85 | 14.5 32.21 8.8 32.03 8.1 
SeStanCloud ae econ 16,927} 33-33 | 38.89 | 15.0 36.47 8.5 36.21 7.8 
GC, MEUSHO coscoaonees T2;800)|) 38-115 43'27.n 1S. 08 41.20 8.3 40.95 7.5 
ee aribattl terre 11,507{| 30.51 | 48.82 | 23.7 +.43.56 | 10.3 | 43.01 8.9 
SaeAlstinaretce crater e 10,750] 42.14 | 50.55 | 20.1 45.71 | 8.5 | 45.26 7.4 
MEDIAN a= eee 14,816 | 31.52 | 36.37 | 14.4 | 34.34) 84 34.12 7A 


8 Maintaining junior college work during year financial data for which are under consideration. 


. 


No effort was made to equate the tax rates in the two states in harmony 
with the differing proportions of valuation upon which the rates were levied. 
The reader who desires to make comparisons between the states can do so 
in an approximate way by taking 40 per cent of the rates shown for Min- 
nesota or by multiplying the rates shown for Michigan by 2.5. 

Seven of the cities represented in the study, 3 of them in Michigan and 
4 in Minnesota, were already maintaining junior colleges during the years 
to which the data used pertain. For these it was necessary to make an 
estimate of the cost of the work and to reduce the local school tax rate pro- 
portionately before proceeding with the steps in computation as described. 
Although such estimates could not be accurate, the corrections made will at 
least approximate those that would be made had data on actual expenditures 
been at hand. 

Effect of junior college establishment on the local school tax rate in’ 
cities of the different population groups —tThe chief items of significance 
of the first five tables (CCXXIV-CCXXVIII) are readily discoverable. 
The tax rates necessary to maintain the lower schools as shown in the third 
column are seen to vary widely. For the group of smaller cities of Michigan 
(Table CCXXIV) the range is from 4.22 mills to 18.19 mills, the highest 
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being more than 4 times as large as the lowest. The median rate is com- 
puted at 10.73 mills. The increment to the tax rate that would be imposed 
by the support of a unit of 200 students (Situation 1 as shown in the 
fourth and fifth columns) also varies widely, i.e., from slightly less than a 
third (31.9 per cent) to more than three fourths (77.7 per cent). The 
median increment in these smaller cities is seen to be almost exactly a half. 
While no absolute criterion of what is practicable in this connection is at 
hand, it is too obvious for argument that an increment of such a magnitude 
is not to be thought of. 

The sixth and seventh columns show that the rates and increment just 
referred to are much reduced when the community carries only the burden 
of students from local sources (Situation 2). The range of increment is 
8.5 to 17.2 per cent, the median being 12.7. per cent, or approximately an 
eighth of the burden for maintaining the lower schools. It must be kept 
in mind that this large subtraction from the increment is directly attributable 
to the small total number and relatively small proportion of junior college 
students for which the local district would be assuming financial responsi- 
bility. This has already been shown in Table CCXXIII, which discloses 
that of a unit of 200 junior college students the smaller cities represented 
would be likely to supply only an approximate fourth. Under this condition 
the costs for the remaining three fourths of the minimum desirable student 
body would need to be met in some other way, as by tuition or state aid. 
A tuition charge large enough to cover these costs would be prohibitive and 
would thereby thwart the performance of important special purposes of the 
new unit. As pointed out in the foregoing chapter, the performance of such 
purposes is already too much endangered by having less than a majority of 
students from local sources. The question of whether a scheme of state aid 
should go as far as would be required in these smaller cities may best be 
left for later consideration. 

The chief conclusion to be drawn from the data touching Situation 3 
(last two columns) is, that if the state assists for the group of local students 
merely in the proportion it is now assisting in maintaining education on the 
lower levels, only a small proportion of the burden of additional cost will 
be lifted from the local community, as the differences between the pairs of 
median rates and median percentages at the foot of Table CCX XIV are seen 
to be relatively inconsiderable. 

The essential difference between Tables CCXXIV and CCXXV is the 
tendency to smaller rates and percentages in the latter. This is shown both 
in the distributions and in the medians at the foot of the tables. The median 
rate for maintaining lower schools is less by something more than a mill in 
the larger cities, and the rates for maintaining junior college work in addi- 
tion are also less. This is especially true for Situation 1, where there is a 
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reduction of increment of almost 20 per cent. Other differences are not as 
marked. Corresponding measures for Table CCXXVI, which pertains to 
the cities of 30,000-100,000, are likewise even lower than for cities in Table 
CCXXV._ In cities of this size there is relatively little difference between 
the increments for Situations 1 and 2, because in these it is possible to 
recruit either the full total or more than the full total enrolment of the 
minimum desirable junior college from local sources. Assessed valuations 
are also so large that all other measures are appreciably lower. 

The predicted effect of junior college establishment as shown for the 
two groups of cities of Minnesota in Tables CCXXVII and CCXXVIII, 
is not identical with that just presented for the cities of Michigan, although 
there are certain important resemblances. The rates both for maintaining 
lower schools and for the addition of the junior college burden, appear to 
be much higher, but much of this difference has already been explained 
away by the description of the differences between the bases of assessment 
in the two states, Michigan assessing at full value and Minnesota in these 
cities for the most part assessing at 40 per cent of full value. The per- 
centage of increase for Situation 1 for the smaller group of cities tends to 
be much less than in cities of the same size in Michigan, and these increases 
for the two remaining situations are also considerably smaller. The 
increment in cities with populations of 10,000-20,000 as given in Table 
CCXXVIII differs from that just referred to only for.Situation 1, in which 
the percentage of cost added is only slightly more than half as large as in 
cities of 5,000-10,000 in this state, Situations 2 and 3 showing percentages 
of increase almost exactly equal to those in the group of smaller cities. 

In order to facilitate comparison of the financial problem in these two 
states the median rates and percentages of the five tables just examined are 
introduced into Table CCXXIX. Here and in Figure 99 are re-emphasized 
the tendency to a decline in tax rates and percentage increments of cost as 
we proceed from the smaller to the larger cities. The decline is seen to be 
especially marked for Situation 1 for reasons already given. As pointed 
out, there is no decline—or practically none—between the two groups of 
cities in Minnesota for Situations 2 and 3. The table and figure also show 
the typical differences for each group of cities as we proceed from Situation 
I to Situation 2, and then to Situation 3 as these have been described. They 
suggest again the patent impossibility of Situation 1 for all but the largest 
cities. To the writer, they suggest also the relative impracticability of ask- 
ing the typical city of any group to bear the total burden for junior college 
students from local sources with or without the present proportions of state 
aid, especially in view of desirable expansions of lower school support along 
other lines than those now being maintained. An increase of the local 
school burden even as low as 7 to 10 per cent is far from a minor matter. 
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TABLE CCXXIX 


Errect oF JUNIOR CoLLEGE EsTABLISHMENT ON THE LocaL Tax Rate For SCHOOLS IN 
THE Cities oF MICHIGAN AND MINNESOTA 


| 1. District 2. District 3. District 
| ADDING | Avp1InG Cost | Arpep ror LocaL 
| MEDIAN Tota, Cost ror | FoR Loca STUDENTS AT 
| Locar | 200 STUDENTS | SrupEents OnLy Present RATE 
STATE AND Group | ScHOooL ~ ae) —_—— = 
or CITIES {. LAX Median | | Median Median 
| Levy In Total | Median | Total | Median | Total Median 
Mitts Mill |PerCent; Mill | Per Cent Mill Per Cent 
Levy | Increase Levy | Increase Levy Increase 
MICHIGAN | | 
FeOOO= 10,000) ssi <a de 10:73 4° £7.31) | $0.2 ) OrLos | 12 ae 74a OS 7 
HO;000= 20000.) 4.0.5 <.06 9.54 | 11.82 RR | JON 124 | 10.45 9.9 
30,000-100,000 ......... S78 OS 8.3 | Ouitsh | “99 9.46 6.6 
MINNESOTA | | 
BO0O=" 10:000) s.o06 02000 37.52 S023 28.25 42:68 wie 8.4 eA 1.06 75 
M@,O00= (20,000 Ses oc... Sees || akyes|| “Sue Bye | eke Ul ei tee 


Effect of junior college establishment on the cost of education per capita 
of the population—Another method of examining the effect of establishing 
junior college work on the financial burden in the cities so far concerned 
is to compute the cost per capital of the population of maintaining the lower 
schools and the cost per capita of the additional burdens imposed if junior 
college establishment is accomplished under either of the three situations 
being considered. In order to save space only the table showing medians 
for each of the groups of cities and a figure designed to bring out the rela- 
tionships more clearly are here given (CCXXX). These illustrate once 
more the impossibility of providing junior colleges if they are to be main- 
tained in the smaller cities under the conditions of Situation 1, and the rela- 
tive impracticability of doing so under Situations 2 and 3. Because centers 
of population are to some extent also centers of wealth, the difficulty seems 
not to be as great in the largest cities, e.g., in the cities of Michigan with 
populations of 30,000-100,000. 

The problem in cities of more than 100,000 population.—In the two states 
being considered there are five cities with populations in excess of 100,000. 
In Michigan these are Grand Rapids and Detroit; in Minnesota they are 
Duluth, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. Computations have been made for these 
cities analogous to those made for all lesser municipalities with the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) The tax rates for maintaining lower schools are lower 
than the median rates for the groups of smaller cities in the respective states. 
(2) Except for Grand Rapids the increment for maintaining junior college 
work under Situations 1, 2, and 3 would be lower than for the groups of 
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smaller cities. (3) Except for Grand Rapids the cost per capita of the popu- 
lation would be lower than in the smaller groups of cities in the respective 
states. Thus, the data concerning these largest cities bear out the general 
tendencies shown in the study of the groups of smaller cities. It should be 
recalled in this connection that, because in all these cities the local junior 
college enrolment would run in excess of 200 students, none would be re- 
quired, according to the method of computation used under Situation 1, to 
carry a burden of cost for nonresident students such as this situation would 
impose upon cities of the two smallest population groups. For example, 
applying the percentage recommended by the findings of the foregoing chap- 
ter, Minneapolis would have 2289 junior college students and would be 
charged for these only in the computations for Situation I to which refer- 
ence has just been made, and obviously not for any balance of a minimum 
desirable enrolment of 200 students. 


OTATES, GRouPS OF Per Cent. 
Cimies,¢ Situation O 10 ae 30 40 50 60 


Michigan: 


1000- 10000 V/7// ea | 
10,000- 20,000 YW 
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Minnesota: 


5,000- 10,000 = 


10,000- 20,000 a 
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Figure 99 
Percentages of increment of local tax rate for schools to maintain 
junior colleges (crosshatching, district adding total cost for 200 junior 
college students; single hatching, district adding cost for local students only ; 


in outline, district aided by state for local students at present rate of aid 
for lower schools) 
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TABLE CCXXX 


EFFECT OF JUNIOR CoLLEGE EsTABLISHMENT ON THE Cost oF EDUCATION PER CAPITA 


oF POPULATION IN CITIES OF MICHIGAN AND MINNESOTA 
ee ee Oe Ee 
Tax Levy 1n Doivars per Capita oF ToTAL PopuLaTION 


Increase Increase 
STATE anp Group Present if District Increase if if District 
oF CiTIES Local Tax for Adds Total Cost District Adds Is Aided for 
| Elementary and for 200 Junior Costs for Local Local Students 
High Schools College Students Students Only | at Present Rate 
MICHIGAN 
7,000=) 10,000) S45 «6-25. | 9.15 | 4.91 1.18 94 
10,000- 20,000 ....... 9.91 2.09 | 1.05 89 
30,000-100,000 ....... 10.19 1.01 | 78 .67 
MINNESOTA | 
O00 10,000) sca. «< 17.63 5.05 1.82 1.65 
10,000- 20,000 ....... | 17.24 2.49 dea 1.24 


VI. THe State Arp NEcEssary FoR MAINTAINING JUNIOR COLLEGES 


What the aid would be if provided at present rate for lower schools — 
Some notion of the proportion of aid that would be received for junior 
colleges in the two states represented in this chapter, if it is distributed in 
the same proportions as is now the practice for lower schools, can be and 
probably has already been gained by the reader from a consideration of the 
last two pairs of columns of Tables CCXXIV-CCXXX. Table CCXXXI 
presents two other measures that put the conditions of such a practice if 
followed into forms somewhat more readily comprehensible. The first col- 
umn shows the median percentage which all funds from state sources are of 
the total school revenues in each of the groups of cities represented in 
Tables CCX XIV-CCXXX. The second shows what this percentage means 
in dollars per junior college student, assuming that state aid will be given 
in these proportions. These amounts were obtained by taking, for example, 
16.9 per cent of $185, the estimated total annual cost of junior college 
education per student enrolled. The percentages and, therefore, the amounts 
per student, are seen to be somewhat larger in Michigan than in Minnesota. 
While the amounts are far from negligible, it is clear that if the financial 
policy touching junior colleges in these states were to be determined by 
current practices as concerns lower schools, it could not be regarded as a 
generous one. 

The argument for a more generous policy—Perhaps the most telling 
consideration supporting a much more generous policy touching junior col- 
leges than seems to be the present one toward the lower schools in these two 
states is one arising from a comparison of these proportions and amounts 
with what the state contributes to the education of a student taking work 
on the junior college level in a state university. The latter amount would 
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not have been obtainable directly for the two states represented without 
including in the investigation a special study of costs on this level in the 
universities of Michigan and Minnesota, and this was not practicable. It is, 
however, possible to make, on the basis of certain figures available for the 
University of Minnesota, an estimate that may be accepted as at least an 
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Dollars of increment of local tax per capita of population to maintain 
junior colleges (black, present cost of lower education per capita; cross- 
hatching, district adding total cost for 200 junior college students; single 
hatching, district adding cost for local students only; in outline, district 
aided by state for local students at present rate of aid for lower schools) 


approximation. The average cost over all per student per year in the Col- 
lege of Science, Literature, and the Arts for 1920-21 has been computed 
at $219.15.* This figure was obtained, of course, by including the registra- 


* Report of the Survey Commission, No. V. The University of Minnesota Bulletin 25, No: 7. 


April 20, 1922. Table XVI, p. 57. The materials of this number were prepared by Dr. J. B. Sears, 
of Stanford University. 
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tion of all students, both of the Junior and Senior colleges. It must, therefore, 
be somewhat higher than that for junior college students only. The cost 
per junior college student could hardly be more than $200, and is probably 
somewhat less. From this cost should be subtracted the tuition fee of students 
who are residents of the state, amounting in this college to $60 for the three 
quarters of a school year. This leaves an amount not far from $130 to $140 
per year that is being contributed directly or indirectly by the state to the 
education of each student in the first two years of this college. As the 
cost in freshman and sophomore years in other colleges of the University is 
in all probability somewhat higher, the difference not being offset by an 
equivalently higher tuition charge, it is almost certain that this estimate of 
the average contribution of the state to the education of the individual student 
in attendance upon work in the first two college years at the University is 
a conservative one. In such a situation it can hardly be regarded as logical 
for the state to undertake to subsidize communities providing junior college 
education any less generously, as, e.g., it would do if such aid were to be in 
the same proportion as the lower schools are now subsidized. It is worth 
noting that education on higher than junior college levels in state universi- 
ties, on account of its higher cost per student, is being subsidized in even 
larger proportions. Again, it may be judged from conclusions of the chapter 
dealing with economic democratization (VII) the subsidy is being dis- 
tributed to those who are on the average somewhat better prepared to carry 
a larger proportion of the full burden of cost than would those who would 
avail themselves of the education if it were brought nearer their places of 
residence through the establishment of junior colleges. 


TABLE CCXXXI 
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A second consideration arises out of the certainty that in many of the 
cities where the provision of junior college work can be justified as far as 
the number of students from local sources is concerned, attempts to foot all 
or most of the junior college bill locally will endanger the interests of educa- 
tion on the lower levels. No plan of establishing junior colleges can be 
defended which involves a large element of hazard to efficiency of levels of 
school work, which, because of their greater universality, may be regarded 
as having prior claims to adequate support. There is sufficient evidence in 
the tables of the foregoing part of the current chapter, ie., Tables CCXXIV- 
CCXXX to constitute a vigorous challenge on this score. 

A state policy of generous subsidies for junior colleges is supported, 
moreover, by any admission that the movement is in accord with the inevi- 
table forces of reorganization in secondary and higher education. Some of 
the results of the operation of these forces were presented in the chapters 
of Parts III and IV, and among other things they disclose the important fact 
that, for most students enrolled, these two junior college years may be 
rightly looked upon as the concluding years of the period of general, or of 
secondary, education. Universal practice in this country indicates that we 
have committed ourselves to a policy of providing secondary education free 
of cost to the school patron. It would, therefore, be difficult to show why, 
anticipating the evolution of the secondary school to include the junior 
college years, any policy should be followed which is likely to oblige the 
communities maintaining the work to levy a tuition charge against those in 
attendance. This, it must be evident from the facts concerning the widely 
differing resources where junior colleges are otherwise feasible and from 
the imperativeness of safeguarding the interests of education on lower 
levels, it would be difficult to avoid without generous subvention by the state. 

What one state is doing.—In California, a state in which the public junior 
college has made more progress than in any other, state support has within 
the last few years arrived at a stage much nearer a desirable one than that 
which would characterize a policy of assistance in proportion to current 
conditions of state aid for lower schools in Michigan or Minnesota. To each 
junior college maintained in districts organized in accordance with a law 
passed in 1921 there is paid an allotment of $2000 per annum and an attend- 
ance grant of $100 per student in average daily attendance, one condition 
being that “no junior college district shall receive any state allotment unless 
it has provided during the preceding school year an amount for maintenance 
at least equal to the amount apportioned by the state.”® Assuming a student 
body of a hundred from local sources, the allotment is equal to $20 per 
student per year. This, with the attendance grant of $100 per student, is not 


°F. H. Swift, Studies in Public School Finance—California and Colorado. Research Publica- 
tions of the University of Minnesota, Education Series. No. 1, DeeBL5. 
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far from the estimated amount the state of Minnesota is without reimburse- 
ment paying out for the education of the average student in junior college 
years of the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts of its state univer- 
sity. It is, however, in excess of the amount of aid being paid to districts 
of California still maintaining junior colleges under the law under which 
they were established previous to 1921, and there are several of these. 

Differentiating aid for residents and for nonresidents—The data of the 
foregoing as well as of the current chapter make it evident that, in order 
to recruit the minimum desirable unit, many communities will need to draw 
considerable proportions of their junior college student bodies from beyond 
the district borders. The tables of the present chapter emphasize the often 
impossible increase in the local tax rate for schools that must be imposed 
if these communities endeavor to carry the burden of providing education 
on this level for both resident and a large number and proportion of non- 
resident students. If we grant the desirability of having a state policy of 
junior college encouragement that opens up opportunities of education on 
this level in much the same manner in which it has been achieved in many 
states on the conventional high school level, we have the need of relieving 
the community in which the junior college is maintained of all or nearly all 
the burden of cost for nonresidents. The fact that junior college establish- 
ment, on account of its demands in the way of population and high school 
enrolment, can properly be accomplished in a relatively small number of 
communities as compared with those in which high school worl: can and 
should be given, makes the need, if anything, more imperative. The district 
in which the junior college is maintained must be made fully willing to accept 
all nonresident students. 

California has taken steps in this direction as may be seen in the follow- 
ing digest of the statutory provision: 


The act providing for the organization of junior-college districts and for the main- 
tenance of junior colleges therein, approved May 27, 1921, endeavors to make junior 
colleges accessible to students residing in counties wherein no such college is located. 
The provisions in the present case are similar to those relating to high schools. In each 
county wherein there is not a junior college, the county superintendent is required to 
certify annually to the Board of County Supervisors and to the county auditor the total 
net cost, less state aid, for educating, during the next preceding year, all junior college 
pupils residing in such county but not in any junior-college district, and the estimated 
amount needed for that purpose for the current year. 

A special tax upon all taxable property within the county not situated in any junior- 
college district must be levied by the County Board of Supervisors. This tax must be 
sufficient to defray the net cost of educating [less state aid], for the current year, stu- 
dents attending a junior college in an adjoining county. 

If the Board of Supervisors fails to make such a levy, the county auditor must 


make the same.’ 


6F. H. Swift, op. cit. pp. 71-73. 
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What makes these provisions fall short of the full needs of the situation is 
that they do not apply to all types of junior college districts and that they 
apply only to students in counties outside the one in which the junior college 
is maintained. Some may object that this net cost is borne by a local 
political unit, the county, rather than by the state; but it must be remem- 
bered that the latter is already contributing $100 per student plus the annual 
allotment of $2000, and that it is the net cost less state aid only that is being 
paid by the county. Nevertheless, there will be those who would be disposed 
to prefer state subvention to the full amount or almost to the full amount of 
cost from nonresidents. 

Proper basis of distribution of aid not enrolment, but average daily 
aitendance.—The basis of computation of average teaching and other costs 
presented in earlier sections of the current chapter, it has been explained, 
were computed on enrolment rather than average daily attendance, the basis 
usually approved in studies of this sort. It should be apparent without 
argument that mere enrolment is not an adequate basis upon which to grant 
state aid per student, and that average attendance is much superior. Using 
the average attendance as the basis of computing average costs, if it had 
been possible, would have resulted in figures higher than those found, the 
difference being determined by the relationship of average attendance to 
enrolment. As the former is likely to range from go per cent of the latter 
up to within a few per cent of it, the cost per student in average attendance 
will always be somewhat higher than the cost per student enrolled. The 
estimated cost of $185 per student as used in the foregoing portions on the 
average attendance basis would be increased to an amount nearer $200, 
whereas a high cost of $200 per student enrolled would be increased to 
something like $210 or $215. It will be well to keep this distinction in mind 
in efforts to arrive at an equitable basis of state aid. 

Some final comments on where to establish junior colleges.—It is prob- 
ably gratuitous to point out that this consideration of particular communities 
in the two states represented in the materials of the latter half of the current 
chapter has not been introduced with the intent of designating with anything 
of finality the particular systems in connection with which these states should 
establish junior college units. The aim has on the contrary been primarily 
more general than this, endeavoring to study the financial problems involved 
in establishing junior college work in cities of different sizes, with differing 
high school registrations and financial resources. The facts presented are 
not, however, without significance for the former problem. But, before a 
state system of junior colleges is instituted it would be essential to its avail- 
ability to the young people of the commonwealth that, besides the factors 
so far recognized, the important question of geographic distribution of the 
units to serve best the whole state be kept constantly in mind. They should 
not be placed so near together as to tend to reduce the number of students 
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in any unit too far below the desirable minimum. On the other hand, to 
serve the entire state it might be found necessary to encourage the introduc- 
tion of the work in a small proportion of districts where the cost per student 
to the state might turn out relatively high because of the small number 
enrolled. Such establishment should be very guardedly accomplished, so 
as to serve the youth of the state as economically as possible. A condition 
complicating an adequate solution is to be found in those communities in 
which higher institutions, some public and others private, are already in 
existence. Their presence cannot be ignored. In several states, this fact 
will remove from the feasible list a number of communities otherwise 
desirable localities for junior college establishment. 

Doubtless the most significant admonition to be made where state encour- 
agement or establishment is contemplated is to urge scientific rather than 
“political” location. Subsequent experience has frequently shown the latter 
type to result too much in mislocation, as is demonstrable for the establish- 
ment in certain instances of normal schools or other higher institutions, 
without regard to sources of student body, etc. Scientific location of junior 
college units requires that, among other sorts of facts to be assembled and 
used, are numbers of students likely to be served, their distribution as to 
being residents or nonresidents of the community of location, transportation 
facilities, the financial situation in each district being considered, the degree 
of efficiency and the support of lower schools, etc. Without a thorough- 
going study of the state in these and allied respects before venturing upon a 
program of junior college establishment a few years of experience might 
result in more to regret than to commend. 


VII. ConcLusIons 


1. As careful an estimate as could be made with the data at hand places 
the average teaching cost per junior college student enrolled at $125. This 
assumes a minimum enrolment of approximately 200 and salaries comparing 
favorably with those of teachers giving instruction on the same level in 
standard colleges. 

2. When the proper proportion of all other items of cost chargeable to 
the junior college are introduced, including other instructional, general con- 
trol, operation, maintenance, fixed charges, auxiliary agencies, and annual 
cost of plant replacement, the average annual cost per student enrolled 
mounts to something like $185. It might even rise to $200. If the basis of 
computation is the average attendance, a basis upon which to make grants 
of aid which is preferable to enrolment, the lower of these two figures would 
be increased to approximately $200, while the higher would rise to some- 
thing like $210 or $215. 

3. The curricular distribution of students in higher institutions indicates 
that care must be exercised in providing the special preprofessional curricula 
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or freshman and sophomore college years of professional curricula where 
these begin with the first college year, if this is to be accomplished without 
adding unduly to the average annual cost. In junior college units as small 
as the desirable minimum student body only the addition of the most fre- 
quently elected of such curricula will be economically justifiable, while 
larger units can provide all or nearly all lines of work. A state system of 
junior colleges can and should, if properly administered, care for all the 
needs of this sort represented in any large student registration on this level. 

4. A study of the additional burden of taxation that would be imposed 
by the maintenance of a junior college unit with a minimum enrolment of 
200 students shows that the smaller the community, the more nearly pro- 
hibitive the increase. [Even when it is assumed that the state will carry'the 
full burden of cost for all nonresidents necessary to provide the minimum 
desirable student body of 200, the addition to the local tax rate for schools 
and to the per capita cost is relatively higher in the smaller cities. These 
are vital elements to consider in the endeavor to provide the opportunities 
of education on this level as economically to the state as possible, and to as 
large a proportion of the population as can be. While in most states it might 
be necessary to establish a few junior college units in districts with meager 
sources of students and financial resources, the policy should be one as far 
as possible of avoidance of such situations. 

5. To aid in the support of junior colleges in the proportion only that 
lower schools are being aided could not be regarded as a generous policy of 
encouragement, especially if it is borne in mind that the state is now paying 
most of the cost of providing education on this level to students fortunate 
enough to be able to attend the state university. Logic seems to point toward 
providing junior college education, which is essentially secondary in char- 
acter, free of tuition to the student, and this, with what has already been 
said, argues for state aid to the community maintaining the junior college 
(a) for residents, in something like the proportion that the state directly 
or indirectly is carrying the cost in its higher institutions now operating on 
this level, and (b) for nonresidents, in practically the full amount of annual 
cost per student. 

6. The policy of generous state encouragement, carrying with it the 
inference of a state system of junior college units, should be carried out 
with as high a degree of economy and efficiency to the state and its youth 
as possible, and this requires the use of a scientific procedure in establish- 
ment, in preference to the log-rolling tactics too frequently used by legis- 
latures in distributing what are looked upon as community benefits. 


GHA PTRROXT: 


JUNIOR COLLEGE STANDARDS AND OTHER 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


I. A Critique oF JUNIOR CoLLEGE STANDARDS 


The procedure ——No study of the junior college movement could be 
regarded as complete unless it directed some attention to the problem of 
standards for the new unit. The consideration here to be accorded them 
is that of presenting the results of an analysis of a number of sets of such 
standards and accompanying the presentation by a parallel comparison of 
the situation with respect to them of a number of junior colleges visited 
by the writer. 

The analysis included 11 different sets of standards being applied or 
proposed for application by state authorities, state universities, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and a committee 
on standards of the American Council of Education.1. For the purposes of 
this analysis no distinction was made among “shalls,”’ “shoulds,”’ “desir- 
ables,” and “‘recommendeds,” although it is to be admitted that these bear 
a vital relationship to the acceptability of any standard in question. The 
institutions represented in the comparison include 26 public and 12 private 
units. Only institutions recognized by some standardizing agency have been 
included, this fact subtracting notably from the number of private junior 
colleges here represented. 

It should be made clear at the outset that the problem of evaluating 
either the standards or the situation in the junior colleges is not one solely 
of judging whether or not the latter are in a position to give satisfactorily 
the first two years of college and university work, however important this 
function of the new unit may be. The foregoing study has shown that 
there are many other important valid special purposes, and that to look upon 
“a narrow neck of land between two 


this new unit as a mere isthmus 
larger bodies of land”—is to remove most of the justification of its extended 
establishment. These standards must also be judged by their relationship 
to accelerating or retarding the achievement of this large number of addi- 
tional special purposes. 

Admission requirements —The importance of this phase of standardiza- 
tion of junior colleges is shown in the fact that all sets of standards say 
something in regard to it. The most common type of statement is that 
admission to the junior college be the same as to the institution formulating 
the standard or “to standard colleges of this association.” This is usually 
(1) graduation from high school with inclusion in the work taken in the 


1 The standards proposed by the agency last named are to be found in Appendix B. 
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lower unit of certain amounts in certain fields, or (2) the offering of a 
minimum number of acceptable units, graduation not being specified. In 
the latter case the number of units is usually 15. In a very few instances, 
standards which prescribe high school graduation for admission to the junior 
college also allow for admission to junior college courses of students not 
high school graduates who have 14 or 15 units and meet the prerequisites of 
those courses. 

In practice public junior colleges almost universally prescribe high school 
graduation for admission, at the same time setting up total requirements 
of 15 and 16 units (16 and 8 institutions, respectively). In addition, the 
predominant practice is not to admit with conditions. At the same time 
a few of these public units admit to junior college courses high school stu- 
dents who have the prerequisites to these courses and who have earned as 
many as I4 units. Private junior colleges, almost always having 15 units 
as their standard requirements, rather frequently admit on condition (usually 
for students with 13 units), and such a practice just mentioned as being 
followed in public junior colleges is, therefore, not pertinent. 

It seems to the writer that the practice seen to be occasional in public 
junior colleges, and approved in a few instances by the standards, of admit- 
ting high school students with 14 or 15 units to their credit to college 
courses for which they have prerequisites and assuming that they remain 
classified as high school students until they have the necessary credits for 
high school graduation is to be preferred to the plan of conditional entrance 
which often classifies the student as a college student before he has won 
the right to such classification. The practice is, moreover, desirable in the 
present state of development of junior colleges in order to achieve a better 
articulation of the two units as now administered, ‘at the same time 
making it possible for the student to progress consistently in his school 
career. For the student going on who enters upon his last year of high 
school work with 14 or 15 units to his credit, it is unfair to prevent regis- 
tration for a part of his work in junior college courses, especially if the 
higher institution to which he goes after junior college graduation allows no 
advanced standing for high school credit in excess of 16 units, as is some- 
times the case. Such a modification of prevalent standards also has the 
merit of being forward looking, since there must naturally come to be less 
of rigidity in making up student schedules from work on the levels repre- 
sented by these two years of the system, the twelfth and thirteenth, when 
we achieve the four-four organization of secondary education predicted in 
Chapter XXXVII. 

The writer would not be understood to favor a practice analogous to that 
in many high schools and even colleges today of permitting the making up 
of student schedules almost indiscriminately from work on all levels. It is 
high time that such a practice be displaced by a better standardization of 
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year location of secondary school and college courses. Nevertheless, no one 
will be found to object to permitting students not more than a year apart 
in classification in a four-year unit in the system to pursue some of the same 
courses. For the present, any untoward influences can be prevented by 
hedging about such a practice as is proposed by a special requirement in the 
statement of the standard that high school students to whom the privilege 
of registering for college courses be opened up shall have earned in work 
previously taken some average grade (also to be stated in the standard) or 
a rank in scholarship that places him in, say the upper half or third of his 
class. A requirement of this sort will prevent the admission of students 
to junior college courses from operating as drags upon the class, while at 
the same time facilitating the progress of most students for whom such a 
modification of standards is desirable. 

The following standard in those presumed to be applied to junior colleges 
by a state university deserves special attention: 


The admission of high-school students to junior-college classes should be limited 
to students of senior standing and of superior scholarship, “superior scholarship” being 
interpreted to mean a rank within the first third of the class. The number of even 
these picked high-school seniors in any junior-college class should not in any case exceed 
one-half of the total membership of that class and should ordinarily be limited to one- 
third the total membership of the class.” 


This standard has an eye single to the performance of the isthmian purpose 
of the junior college and ignores entirely the desirability of achieving a 
number of other purposes certainly no less significant, as may. be seen by 
hasty reference to Chapter XXXVII. If we may judge from the distribu- 
tion of Army Test scores obtained by freshmen in the institution encourag- 
ing the application of this standard, as well as in other state universities of 
the Middle West, when these are compared with distributions of scores of 
seniors in high schools of the same region, this university is asking the 
junior colleges to put in operation a standard which she does not apply to 
her own student body. 

A standard related to admission is one found in five of the statements 
analyzed, the requirement that the preparatory unit connected with any 
junior college also be an accredited institution. This standard is met by all 
the public and private junior colleges represented in the group being used 
for illustration. It is so much a matter of course that exception cannot be 
taken to it. 

The curriculum.—Eight of the sets of standards include statements 
touching in some way on the offerings to be made available in junior col- 
lege units. Seven, after one manner or another, urge the junior colleges 
to give courses in a minimum number of “subjects” or “departments,” a 


2 Quoted from a mimeographed copy of the standards applied by the University of Illinois sup- 
plied to the writer by the United States Bureau of Education. 
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majority going as far as naming the fields, although, of course, allowing 
some latitude. Four prescribe that the course be two years in length, one 
setting up a minimum of only a single year of work. All junior colleges 
represented in this chapter qualified on these standards, except that three 
of the public institutions offered at the time of visitation but a single year 
of work. Two of these have since added the second year. 

If exception were to be taken to standards bearing on the curriculum, 
it would concern the meager minimum range of work insisted upon. In the 
light of what is recommended as a desirable offering in the concluding por- 
tions of Chapter III, the typical offering should be much more generous. 
The restricted range can be justified only in the earliest stages of the move- 
ment. There are grounds for urging something in the way of progressive 
standards that would bring about the extension of the offering until a more 
generous minimum is attained by the time a junior college has been in 
operation a stated number of years. 

The faculty —Seven of the tI statements of standards include references 
to the number of members there should be on the junior college staff. Three 
of those indicating a specific minimum urge at least 5 instructors, and a 
single institution asks for 4. Others insist that there be a “sufficient num- 
ber,” that the number ‘‘must be considered,” or “should be increased with 
the development of varied curricula.” All but a single statement include 
reference to a minimum extent of training, which according to almost all 
standards should be a year of graduate study, usually in a recognized uni- 
versity graduate school. One insists upon the Master’s degree rather than 
the typical year of graduate study required to obtain it, while another states 
merely that the extent of training “must be considered.” Of those who ask 
for a year of graduate study one requires that the standard apply to a half, 
another to three fourths of the faculty, while still another urges that after 
meeting the minimum standard the instructors proceed in the direction of 
the doctorate. All but one of the sets of standards make mention of the 
size of the teaching schedule. The maximum teaching load set up ranges 
from 15 hours in one statement to 20 hours at the other extreme. Stand- 
ards given in terms of junior college instruction only range from 15 to 18 
hours, while those assuming part time in high school instruction allow up 
to 20, and, even, in one instance, 22 hours or “recitations.” In point of fact, 
6 sets of standards place the limit at 20. It is significant that a majority of 
these standards accept the necessity, even though they may not admit the 
desirability, of part-time instruction in the high school below. At the same 
time one of the higher institutions represented insists that junior college 
instructors hold certificates valid for high school teaching. Three only of 
the standardizing agencies have legislated in the matter of salary, one set- 
ting up a minimum of $1200, the two remaining not speaking in terms of 
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definite amounts, merely making clear the importance of adequate remun- 
eration. 

All junior colleges visited by the writer which offered two years of work 
and which were enjoying any extent of recognition by higher institutions 
would have met a requirement of a minimum of five instructors. The only 
units that can justifiably plead for the application of a lower standard would 
be those offering but a single year of work and desiring to be permitted to 
operate for a year or two on this basis until they have gained the momentum 
necessary to warrant the giving of second year work. The facts of Chapter 
XII indicate that three fourths of the instructors in public junior colleges 
would meet a standard requiring at least a year of graduate work. They 
show also that the teaching load of about the same proportion of those who 
give instruction in junior college years only would qualify on the fifteen-hour 
standard, the lowest amount of teaching proposed as a maximum schedule. 
The facts concerning salaries presented in the same chapter make evident 
that there is little if any occasion for concern that the public junior college 
at least would not be in a position to qualify on a reasonable minimum salary 
standard approximating average salaries in other higher anstitutions, if it 
were deemed imperative to establish one. 

Desirable lines for the erection of additional standards in the light of the 
facts of this report are in the minimum extent of preparation in the subjects 
taught and in the matter of work in the special field of education. A require- 
ment merely of a year of graduate work does not assure adequate scholastic 
foundation for teaching work in special fields, and there has been a tendency 
to assume that it signifies a year of graduate training in the field being taught. 
The needs of the teaching situation also urge a requirement of some regularly 
appointed opportunity for the junior college teacher to have considered edu- 
cational and teaching problems. Minimal standards might well move in the 
direction of setting up further requirements than those now current along 
these two lines. Friends of the junior college ought also to admit the desir- 
ability of securing ultimately a larger typical amount of graduate residence 
than now characterizes its teachers, and it seems advisable soon to set up a 
progressive requirement looking in this direction. 

In view of the desirability of ultimately welding the junior college years 
to other secondary school years below, there should be no standards discour- 
aging teachers on both levels. If materials of certain earlier portions of this 
report are to be accepted as conclusive, there are grounds for taking a posi- 
tive, as contrasted with a negative, or even a neutral, attitude toward this 
practice. 

Standards of work in junior colleges—The statements of standards 
examined reflect what seems to be an almost profound anxiety concerning 
the standards of work that are likely to obtain in junior colleges. Illustra- 
tive of regulations emanating from this concern are the following: One 
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statement urges, “The junior-college course should be organized and con- 
ducted on a collegiate as distinguished from a high-school basis” and another 
emphasizes “the necessity for distinguishing between high-school instruc- 
tion and college instruction.” A total of eight of the eleven formulations 
of standards approach the problem of achieving a proper quality of work 
in this manner or in some way closely allied. 

Anyone who discusses with representatives of the standard college or 
university, be they administrators or teachers, the problems of the junior 
college will early be struck by the frequency of recurrence in the conversa- 
tions of this misgiving concerning the quality of work done in the new unit. 
It appears at times as if those most dogmatic in their skepticism or con- 
demnation of the movement on this score are those who have had least 
contact with the new unit. In no small part this feeling and the statements 
of standards referred to are due to the chronic disparagement of secondary 
school work in collegiate circles and the belief that college courses given 
in any sort of association with high school work must be contaminated by 
the inferior standards of the lower unit. 

This kind of disparagement is not far from characteristic of those work- 
ing in any higher unit in the system toward what is done in a lower school, 
whether the higher unit be college, high school, or elementary school. To 
this extent the attitude is merely traditional and is not to be taken too seri- 
ously, except as it tends to obstruct the growth of a desirable new move- 
ment. There are temporary grotinds, nevertheless, for insisting that 
satisfactory qualitative and quantitative standards of work be maintained 
in junior college classes, and that, to some extent at least, the level of work 
in them be not confused with those of the lower years of the high school, 
‘or even with those of its upper years as standards obtain in many high 
schools. This admission should not be entertained, however, without a 
simultaneous acknowledgment that standards of work in junior college years 
of approved four-year colleges and universities are not universally all that 
can be desired. The materials of Chapter XIII are pertinent in this con- 
nection. After much visitation of work in the several types of institutions 
the writer is in a position to cite instances of class work in standard higher 
institutions falling to a level of performance just as low as any he has ever 
seen in the upper years of accredited secondary schools. Thus, college 
standards of work are not inviolable in the colleges themselves or are wide 
enough in range from the lowest to the highest to overlap generously on 
those of the high school below, which also, as admitted, range widely. In 
this discussion we should not lose sight of the fact that work in junior col- 
leges is typically, and, therefore, can be, pitched on just as high a level as 
corresponding work in other higher institutions. 

We are warranted in anticipating that the problem of adequate standards 
of work on the junior college level will tend in part to be automatically 
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solved in the logical organization of secondary education proposed in the 
first chapter of Part V—an organization which places the last two high 
school years in the same unit with the junior college years. This division 
of the conventional four-year high school will effect dissociation of upper 
and lower years at the same time that it will influence favorably the stand- 
ard of work in the upper years by their association with standards! in junior 
college years. Pending this eventuation it is necessary, as admitted, to 
include some such statement, indefinite as it is, in any formulation of junior 
college standards for whatever encouragement of effective work it can 
afford. It will obviously be much more influential to particularize this 
standard by setting up qualitative and quantitative criteria for each of the 
subjects and courses taught, for which colleges and universities are asked 
to grant advanced standing. Incidentally the achievement of a real differ- 
ence in the levels of student performance between junior college and upper 
high school years will assist during the first years in “selling” the junior 
college to the community of location, since some of the residents who should 
be its friends also have at first the traditional misgivings about doing “real 
college work” in a collegiate unit associated with the high school. 

Similar lines of thought argue a temporary and partial separation of 
high school and junior college student bodies, even though, as is almost the 
universal practice, the two are housed under the same roof. Such a separa- 
tion is, in fact, being achieved in the great majority of units, among the 
means used being separate study rooms, classrooms, schedules, differentia- 
tion of disciplinary control by allowing greater freedom to junior college 
students not unlike that given to students in four-year colleges, etc. Some 
junior colleges have provided partially separate accommodations, so that 
junior college students come to look upon a certain building unit or portion 
of a building as their institutional home. The note of warning to be sounded 
in this connection is against the provision in architectural plans for a type of 
separation that will tend to obstruct the ultimate amalgamation of the junior 
college unit with the two years of high school work immediately below. 
Efforts at separation at the point of present high school graduation should 
be regarded as temporary only. 

With the few exceptions noted in discussing the standards of admission 
above there is complete separation of high school and junior college students 
as far as their registration for courses is concerned. Those who formulated 
these and other junior college criteria and those who have subsequently 
applied them have left no doubt of their intent in this way to prevent a 
confusion of standards of high school and college work. One statement 
goes so far as to say that “students registered in a junior-college class in 
which there are enrolled high-school students shall not be given full junior- 
college credit for such work, and in no case shall the credit thus given exceed 
two-thirds of the usual college credit.” Standards of separation are doubt- 
less wholesomely influential in the present state of development of junior 
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colleges, but should, as was suggested in discussing the standard of admis- 
sion, be modified to accommodate any prospective needs of the six-four-four 
reorganization of education as this comes to be effected. At the same time 
the new senior high school unit should not be allowed the same freedom 
in this regard as is taken in four-year high schools and colleges today in 
which students in any year of their course take any subject in the entire 
program and in which there is too common a tendency for freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors to be registered for the same courses. If evi- 
dence of this extent of freedom is desired, the reader has only to refer to 
some of the chapters of Part IV in which the predominant classification of 
students in certain college courses is reported. There could hardly be more 
confusion of standards in admitting students in twelfth and thirteenth 
grades, i.e., high school seniors and college freshmen, to the same course 
in higher algebra or beginning foreign language than to admitting students 
classified anywhere from the thirteenth through sixteenth grades, i.e., col- 
lege freshmen to college seniors, to the same course in American history. 
With the realization of a senior high school including the eleventh through 
fourteenth grades, standards should come to be so reformulated as to per- 
mit the latitude illustrated. 

The task of particularizing standards for college courses is no easy one, 
but this fact should not prevent serious and persistent effort in this direc- 
tion. We ought certainly to move beyond mere pious wishes that “the junior- 
college course . . . be organized and conducted on a collegiate as 
distinguished from a, high-school basis” or that “college methods be used.” 
It should be added that a few formulations of standards have gone farther 
by adding statements like the following: “College texts should be used and 
should be supplemented with reference or other outside work of collegiate 
character, and the amount of ground covered in a semester should approxi- 
mate that covered in corresponding college courses.” A few standardizing 
agencies also have assisted the junior college by issuing bulletins in which 
the several college courses are described in some detail, including lists of 
available references, apparatus, etc. 

Here again it is pertinent to refer to the chapters of Part IV in which 
the effort was made to ascertain such differences as exist between high 
school and college courses in the same subjects. The essential recurring 
distinctions found are quantitative ; they concern the amount of ground cov- 
ered by the student during the course or in connection with a clock hour 
of instruction in the course. Particularization of standards along this line 
at least should be accomplished. Certain other differences in the character 
of the content of the several courses were also established, although these 
are usually less notable than the quantitative distinctions. In any formula- 
tion of standards for particular junior college courses these could be utilized, 
although they are in need of supplementation from other sources. 
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The chief difference in methods used as shown in the same chapters 
seems to be the larger extent of use of the lecture in college courses in cer- 
tain fields like English literature and history, and the question is raised as 
to the desirability of such a distinction in view of the similarity in age of 
students in the last high school and earlier college years. If this type of 
procedure is inappropriate as the predominant type to be used with the 
former, as is generally conceded, it can hardly be less suited to the needs 
of students on the junior college level. If space permitted, the writer could 
cite some pitiable examples of overusing the lecture mode of presentation 
in junior college classes where methods used in other higher institutions are 
sometimes indiscriminatingly imitated. Instances no less to be deplored were 
also observed on the same level in these other higher institutions. If there 
are to be distinctions in methods of class procedure in junior college as con- 
trasted with high school instruction, there is need of particularization here, 
just as in the matter of scope and character of content. 

Other standards to safeguard the character of the work.—Eight of the 
statements in one way or another urge restrictions upon the amount of work 
to be taken at any one time by the student. In most instances this is accom- 
plished by an unequivocal direction that students be not permitted to carry 
more than 16 hours (exclusive of physical education). In a few cases other 
types of restriction are placed, such as limiting the total amount of credit 
granted by the higher institution to 60 semester hours, 18 hours for any 
single semester, etc. Inquiry discovers the fact that the typical amount of 
work actually taken by junior college students is 15 or 16 hours, but that 
larger amounts are sometimes permitted. More commonly the maximum 
amount taken—and this by a small proportion of students—is 18 hours, 
although a small proportion of schools have occasional students carrying as 
much as 19 or 20 hours. Almost universally the taking of more than the 
typical amount of work must be approved in advance by the dean, principal, 
or a faculty committee, or by full faculty action. 

It seems desirable to include in any complete set of standards one which 
locates the typical amount of college work to be taken at 15 or 16 hours. 
At the same time it should be sufficiently elastic to make it possible to permit 
a small proportion of students of demonstrated superior capacity and ability 
to carry as much as 18 to 20 hours. To restrict such students to 15- or 16- 
hour schedules is to encourage a waste of time, no matter whether this 
practice is followed in the junior college or in the college or university. It 
should not be impossible to state this standard in such a way as to allow for 
occasional exceptions while insisting that almost all students be restricted 
to the amount of work here indicated as typical. 

Three of the sets of standards make thirty students the maximum ap- 
provable size of class section. The figures on total enrolments given in 
Table III of Chapter I, showing as they do the small junior college unit 
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as the prevailing type, and those on size of classes given in Table LXII of 
Chapter X, discover no notable tendency to violate such a standard. On 
the other hand, the latter table shows that colleges and universities are them- 
selves frequently guilty of such infractions. As junior colleges develop into 
sizable units, a change to be hoped for, they will more often feel pressed to 
follow the example set. Until we know more about the relation of the 
size of class to the effectiveness of work done, and in anticipation of the 
present rapid growth of many junior college units, it will be desirable for a 
complete statement of standards to have some regard for this aspect of 
junior college administration. 

Another type of consideration sometimes finding formulation as a stand- 
ard is the total junior college enrolment in any institution. It is variously 
stated, since in one instance the minimum set is 15 students; in another it 
is 20; in a third it is 15 if a single year of work is given and 25 if two 
years ; in one of the two highest (1) it is 25 if a single year, and 50 if two 
years; and in the other (2) it is 50 in both years. In a sixth statement it 
is insisted that the college be the essential part of the curriculum of any 
institution recognized as a junior college. Presumably standards of this 
sort are aimed at assuring a student body sufficiently large to make the unit 
worth while on its own account and in order to give the work something like 
dignity in the eyes of students and others. They may also have been urged 
by the desire to obviate classes altogether devoid of emulation because of 
their small size. 

The figures of Table III again afford evidence that only a small propor- 
tion of junior colleges would fail to comply with the lowest of these stand- 
ards, although a larger number would be disqualified 'if the highest ones were 
applied. In view of the tentative typical minima of 150 liberal arts students 
and 200 students where other lines of work are to be provided—minima 
proposed on the grounds of financial economy, an adequate educational offer- 
ing, and a desirable extent of specialization on the part of instructors—the 
standards cited will be seen to be generous indeed. While the writer urges 
serious consideration of these larger figures in any plans to establish a state 
system of junior colleges, he is not at all disposed to argue for their imme- 
diate application to the approval of units, since junior college enrolments, 
even when established in communities where these numbers of students are 
certain later to come, will not jump from nothing to the desirable figures at 
once. This fact should not preclude, however, setting up standards for 
public junior colleges formulated in terms of minimal populations or, better 
still, of high school enrolments in the communities of proposed establish- 
ment. We have enough information and experience now, certainly, to war- 
rant us in discouraging the establishment of the junior college plan in small 
districts, villages, or cities from which a majority of a desirable minimum 
enrolment cannot be ultimately recruited. It seems feasible at least to 
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specify some such standard as this, accompanied by a requirement that 
something like the highest of the numerical standards cited, i.e., 25 students 
in the freshman college year or 50 in both years, be achieved during the first 
years of existence, with something in the way of progressing standards dur- 
ing the earlier years, so that by the end of the period an approach to an 
adequate minimum will be attained. 

Reference should be made to the ineptitude of the last standard cited 
above, that which insists that the college must be the essential part of the 
curriculum of any institution recognized as a junior college. This formula- 
tion seems intended to discourage the establishment of junior college work 
in connection with high schools where the total amount of instruction in the 
latter will exceed that in junior college years. It is to be noted that such a 
standard puts a premium on private junior colleges in which high school 
work has or is being atrophied, thus encouraging the junior college as a 
distinct two-year unit. At the same time it places a penalty upon the public 
type which is almost universally associated with strong high schools and, if 
applied to them, would prevent the performance of the last two special pur- 
poses of the junior college as accepted in the chapter dealing with the 
evaluation of types, viz., fostering the inevitable reorganization of the school 
system and bringing together into a single institution all work essentially 
similar to effect better organization of courses and obviate wasteful dupli- 
cation. It does not appear that the same end of safeguarding college stand- 
ards of work, which is doubtless the intent of this standard, cannot be 
accomplished by reorganization along the lines there suggested by associat- 
ing in a single unit the first two college and the last two years of the con- 
ventional high school. 

The material aspects —Library facilities are given attention in all the 11 
statements of standards analyzed. It is usually insisted that these be “ade- 
quate” or “sufficient” for the college work offered. Only 2 statements refer 
to minimum expenditures, 2 to minimum numbers of books, and 1 to the 
need of a card catalogue. 

All statements of standards also refer to laboratory facilities and the 
criteria are usually just as indefinite as in the case of the library, i.e., it is 
indicated that there should be at hand “‘adequate” equipment for all college 
courses given. In two instances minimum amounts to be expended for lab- 
oratory equipment are stated. 

Although the writer did not find it convenient to have inventories made 
of library and laboratory facilities in the junior colleges visited, he made 
it a point to examine into them sufficiently to warrant an estimate of their 
adequacy. For 26 public junior colleges visited whose work is accepted by 
standard higher institutions he has notes on 21 which indicate that the 
library facilities of 8 were only “fair,” of 7 were “good,” and of 6 were 
“very good” or “excellent.” All but 2 were equipped with card catalogues, 
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and most of them had trained librarians. More commonly the libraries 
were those maintained also for the high school with which the junior college 
was associated, although there were several exceptions. Of the libraries 
of 11 accredited private junior colleges visited 5 were noted as “poor,” I as 
“fair,” and 5 as “good.” Nine had card catalogues, although 1 did not fol- 
low a standard classification, while 6 did not have trained librarians. 

Observations recorded indicate that for 24 accredited public junior col- 
leges r only was without a laboratory for chemistry, 8 without laboratories 
for biology, and 9 without laboratories for physics. Of the 23 chemical 
laboratories, 3 were estimated as “fair,” 17 as “good,” and 3 as “very good” 
for the courses given. Of the 16 biological laboratories, 1 was “fair,” 12 
were “good,” and 3 were “very good.” Of the 15 physical laboratories, 3 
were only “fair,” 10 were “good,” and 2 were “very good.” Thus, of the 
54 laboratories in these 3 main lines in 24 public junior colleges 7 were 
“fair,” 39 were “good,” and 8 were “very good.” This makes almost 90 
per cent “good” or better. 

In the 11 accredited private junior colleges visited on which similar 
observations were made there were 11 laboratories for chemistry, the same 
number for biology, and 3 only for physics. Of these 25 laboratories, 14 
were judged to be “poor”; 7, “fair”; and 4, “good.” This is but 16 per 
cent judged to be “good.” 

The most helpful type of statement of standard in these two important 
respects seems to be those more commonly made, that facilities should be 
at hand for the adequate presentation of the courses offered. It seems de- 
sirable, however, to accompany the set of standards by more extended 
descriptions and lists of books and other materials regarded as essential to 
the proper conduct of the courses concerned, descriptions and lists that are 
in the nature of a particularization of standards for each special field or 
course. At least two standardizing agencies, the universities of California 
and Missouri, have essayed such descriptions in detail. 

Two statements of standards urge that the location and construction of 
the building, the lighting, heating, and ventilation of the rooms, the nature 
of the laboratories, corridors, closets, water supply, school furniture, appara- 
tus, and methods of cleaning be such as to insure hygienic conditions for 
both students and teacher. No exception can be taken to the inclusion of 
such a standard, unless it be that here also there should be more in the 
direction of particularizaticn. 

The writer passed judgment on the general adequacy of the plants (in- 
cluding equipment) in use by the junior colleges represented in this chapter. 
On instructional facilsties only the distribution of judgments for public 
junior colleges was “fair,” 4; “good,” 7; and-“very good,” 15; while for 
private junior colleges it was “poor,” 4; “fair,” 3; “good,” 4; and “very 
good,” 1. In the matter of housing of students, however, a respect in which 
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no judgment is to be passed in the case of public units because such facilities 
are not provided, private junior colleges were classified as follows: “fair,” 
3; “good,” 4; “very good,” or “excellent,” 5. Student-housing tends, there- 
fore, to be superior to instructional facilities in these private units. 

There is only occasional reference in the standards to the resources 
necessary to maintain a junior college. When mentioned it is usually done 
in very general terms. Only a single set, that recommended to the American 
Council on Education, insists upon a “minimum annual operating income 
for the two years of junior-college work . . . [of] $20,000, of which 
not less than $5,000 should be derived from stable sources other than stu- 
dents, such as public support or permanent endowments.’ In the light of 
present tendencies to establish and apply standards of this sort—but, of 
course, much higher and more exacting—in other higher institutions, it does 
not seem unreasonable to take some steps in this direction with respect to 
junior colleges. 

The system of records.—It is surprising that not one of the 11 state- 
ments of standards makes any reference to the need of a suitable system 
of records. While only a detail, it is one of some importance into which 
those who inspect junior colleges should be encouraged to inquire. The 
writer examined the forms in use in 20 of the 26 accredited public institu- 
tions visited and was disposed to class those in 12 as satisfactory and those 
in 8 as unsatisfactory. Similar inquiry in g accredited private units found 
7 satisfactory and 2 unsatisfactory. “Unsatisfactory” as here used often 
includes recording facilities at least in part suited to junior college purposes. 
In the present state of conception of junior colleges as partially separate 
from schools below, these record forms should provide at least for the full 
admission record of the junior college student and a complete and accurate 
record of his junior college work. There is little excuse for inadequate 
records along these lines, since samples worthy of copying can be secured 
from any first-class college or university, and since the cost of having a 
supply printed is small when compared with other junior college expendi- 
tures. Record forms for other purposes found necessary as junior colleges 
grow are also easily devised and relatively inexpensive. 

Graduation, titles, and degrecs—Two of the sets of standards examined 
insist upon the requirement of 60 semester hours of work for graduation 
from junior colleges. Of the public and private junior colleges visited not 
one among those giving two years of work and recognizing its termination 
by graduation does so when the student has completed less than this amount 
of work. Of the 24 accredited public junior colleges visited in which inquiry 
was made concerning graduation, 3 reported following no such procedure 
because of offering only a year of work, 3 reported 2 years of work but 
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no graduation, while 18 provided some such recognition upon the completion 
of the prescribed 60 hours of work (in many cases with the addition of 
physical education). Of these 18, all but 3 issue some sort of certificate or 
diploma. Seven of the 18 prescribe an honor point requirement in addition 
to the bare completion of the minimum number of hours of credit, 9 follow 
no such plan, while the 2 remaining provide for graduation on both bases. 
Of the 12 accredited private units visited all provide for graduation with a 
diploma or certificate upon the completion of at least 60 hours of work, 10 
have in operation no honor point basis, while one of the two remaining 
schools has such a requirement, the other one insisting that the student have 
not more than 20 per cent of D marks. 

Occasionally those who formulate standards put a ban on the granting 
of degrees by junior colleges. This is a wise restriction, especially as this 
granting of the Bachelor’s degree seems to be hard for some weaker col- 
leges which are transmuted into junior units to forego. However, it must 
be said that the writer found but a single junior college still presumptuous 
enough to grant this degree and in this institution action had been taken to 
discontinue the practice with the school year 1921-22. All the eleven remain- 
ing private schools confer the “title” of associate in arts at the time of grad- 
uation, while six only of the public units visited confer such a title. In 
these instances it is usually the associate in arts, although occasionally the 
title is designated as associate in commerce or associate in science. Private 
institutions follow this practice in larger proportions than public because 
most of them having formerly conferred the Bachelor’s degree do not as 
readily relinquish hold upon all semblances of degree-granting colleges. 
Their clientele would be disposed still to desire something like degrees on 
the completion of the curriculum. 

Although it does not seem necessary for the agencies formulating stand- 
ards for junior colleges to legislate in favor of recognitions like the granting 
of a diploma or certificate upon the completion of two years of work in 
advance of high school graduation, it seems to the writer desirable that the 
junior colleges themselves follow such a practice. This should be done at 
least for the reason that, as pointed out in discussing the European analogy 
in Chapter XXV, the termination of the second college year seems to be 
increasingly and logically the end of the period of general education. 

The question of whether or not an honor point requirement should be 
made of all who are graduated from the junior college should be answered 
in terms of the full scope of function of the institution. If this function 
were to be solely the isthmian one of giving the first two years of work for 
those who plan to continue, the selective necessities of the situation would 
recommend such a requirement. In the light of the desirability of caring 
also for those who cannot or should not go on to higher levels of training, 
the application for graduation from the junior college of the prescription 
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of an honor point scheme to all students does not seem appropriate. It does 
not appear beyond reason, however, to use something after the manner of 
an honor point system to distinguish between those graduates who should, 
and who should not, proceed to the higher levels, thereby utilizing it as a 
handmaiden to educational and vocational guidance, a function which, 
although it should be performed for the most part on secondary school 
levels below, is still pertinent to the last two years of general education. 

The question of whether or not the junior college should confer upon 
graduates titles like that of associate in arts is much more nearly open to 
debate, although it cannot be one of serious moment. Authorities in certain 
junior colleges, especially public units, regard title-granting as largely an 
ornamental and superfluous characteristic of educational institutions and are 
inclined to refer to it as one sort of presumption and an unjustifiable aping 
of four-year colleges and universities. Others point out that in time the 
second junior college year will become the terminus of the period of reor- 
ganized secondary education and that completion by the student of the ex- 
tended unit is deserving of something more than a certificate. One junior 
college administrator referred to the fact that the French lycée confers the 
baccalaureate upon its graduates and that the new American secondary 
school, although having such a practice proscribed to it by our conventional 
requirement of sixteen years of work for the Bachelor’s degree, should give 
completion of its extended program something approaching a dignified recog- 
nition. 

Miscellaneous standards.—lIt is only occasionally that one comes across 
standards that deal with other aspects of the junior college problem. Three 
referred to once only in the eleven statements analyzed for the purposes of 
this chapter concern the length of class period, the length of the school year, 
and the use of the word “junior” in connection with the name of junior 
college units. The length of period insisted upon in the sole reference to it 
is sixty minutes. Whether or not junior colleges qualify on this standard 
will be indicated in the concluding section. The single instance of specifica- 
tion of a minimal length of school year is thirty-six weeks. Although the 
writer came across few instances of infractions of such a standard, it seems 
desirable that there be a statement in*every complete formulation of junior 
college criteria that will assure a school year of at least the same length as 
in standard four-year colleges and universities. 

- One statement urges the use of the word “junior” in the names of all 
such units. This is in a state in which there were at the time of formulation 
junior colleges under private control only and the statement may have been 
included on the request of authorities of four-year colleges who feared some 
extent of recruitment of students for junior colleges under false pretenses. 
As concerns private units there are some grounds for urging such a prac- 
tice, but if we think in terms of public units only and keep in mind that 
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these two college years are almost certain in time to be welded indistinguish- 
ably upon the high school years below, there is some reason to believe, al- 
though with nothing like certainty, that the new upper secondary school 
unit will come to bear the name “senior high school,” just as does its proto- 
type in the six-three-three organization of education. However, at the 
present time these two years of work in public school systems universally 
bear this name “junior college,” and it will be desirable during the early 
years of reorganization for them to do so. 

The imperativeness of forward-looking formulations and applications of 
standards —In bringing to a conclusion this critique of junior college stand- 
ards it is desirable to point out once again the great need of formulating 
and applying standards for junior colleges in a forward-looking manner, 
that is, in a manner designed to favor rather than to obstruct the impending 
reorganization of American education. This can be accomplished by those 
concerned if they will constantly bear in mind the full scope of function of 
the junior college as accepted in Chapter XX XVII, which, as has frequently 
been reiterated in this report, is much broader than merely providing the 
first two years of a four-year college course, and includes such important 
special purposes as rounding out the education of those who cannot or 
should not go on, developing lines of semiprofessional training, popularizing 
higher education, fostering the inevitable reorganization of the school system, 
bringing together into a single institution all work essentially similar to en- 
courage better organization of courses and to obviate wasteful duplication, 
etc. A forward-looking formulation and application of standards will, to 
cite once more a few instances of modification of current tendencies sug- 
gested in discussing standards at earlier points in the current chapter, be 
inclined to encourage admission to junior college courses of non-high school 
graduates who have fourteen or fifteen units of acceptable work, who have 
all necessary prerequisites for such courses, and who have demonstrated 
through superior capacity, ability, and application that they will not operate 
as drags upon the junior college classes in question; they will not tend to 
discourage attendance upon junior college courses and curricula suited to 
their present and future needs of high school graduates whose capacities 
and abilities warrant continuing their education beyond the high school level 
but not beyond the junior college level; they will not urge such rigid separa- 
tion of junior college and high school years that a tradition of separation will 
be erected that will tend to obstruct the ultimate and logical unification of 
all work on upper high school and lower college levels. At the same time 
it will be necessary to bear in mind—and this is probably a gratuitous warn- 
ing—that there should be no concessions in the direction of lowering col- 
legiate standards of work, certainly not for those who can and should 
proceed to higher levels. These standards can be safeguarded by an ade- 
quate particularization for each college and university course given, as has 
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been urged, and by frequent careful supervisory contact by the standardizing 
agencies with the work going forward, especially during the early stages of 
development of a junior college unit. Assurance of satisfactory levels of 
work will also to some extent be assured by a progressive type of statement 
of standards, i.e., by a statement in which minima are gradually raised 
toward adequate stages as the movement grows or as each junior college 
unit in question continues its existence, through a given period of years. 
Lines along which such progressive statements of standards seem especially 
applicable are in the extent of graduate training of members of the teaching 
staff, both when measured by the total period of residence and special train- 
ing in the subjects taught, the total range of work offered, and the minimum 
junior college registration. The initial stages set in these standards should 
not be lower than those now to be found in typical formulations and being 
typically applied. 

Who will inspect the junior colleges?—-The question may be raised as to 
in whom or in what agencies the functions of determination and application 
of junior college standards are to be appropriately vested? There is no 
reason to believe that for the immediate future they should not continue 
to rest where they now are, in the university of the state of location and in 
the voluntary regional organizations such as the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. For some time to come it will be desir- 
able to entrust the major portion of the responsibility of supervision of 
junior college units to those who have had experience in administering work 
on this level which is at least traditionally collegiate. The question may 
well be raised, however, whether, in view of the impending reorganization 
of education of which the facts of this investigation make us aware, these 
functions should properly remain with the state higher institutions. If the 
conclusions drawn are correct and the reorganization predicted comes to 
pass, the junior college years will be in time merely the last years of the 
new secondary school. 

During the past few decades there has been a rapid shift of responsibility 
in matters of inspection and supervision of high schools from the state uni- 
versity to state departments or state boards of education, the underlying 
motive of the transfer being the belief that the latter should be more dis- 
posed to conceive of the high school in its full range of function in provid- 
ing appropriate education not only for those who will attend college but also 
those who will not, while the former may be more inclined to focus attention 
upon the preparatory function and thereby obstruct the service to that 
portion of the high school population not going on. While the high school 
was almost exclusively a college preparatory institution, university control 
of inspection was appropriate. A similar motive argues for, in time, an 
analogous shift of inspectional responsibility touching the junior college 
from state higher institutions to state departments of education. As with 
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the high schools, the shift is likely to come first for public and subsequently 
for private units. 

The writer is not disposed to condemn all university supervision of sec- 
ondary schools. He is aware that some of it in the past has been as con- 
structive and broad visioned as that which has characterized some of the 
state departments. He refers merely to the obvious parallelism of the two 
situations. It is to be hoped that during the period the universities continue 
to supervise the junior college work, they will manifest some of the same 
constructive tendencies which have obtained in the best policies of high 
school standardization. There can be no doubt that these university policies 
can hasten or retard almost immeasurably the realization of the ultimate 
scope and function of junior college work in American schools. 


Il. OruHER ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Administrative problems already considered.—lIt is probably unnecessary 
to point out that the critique of junior college standards just concluded is 
teeming with inferences of administrative significance for those who are 
responsible for leadership in the movement and will guide in the develop- 
ment of systems of junior colleges as well as for those who are to be imme- 
diately responsible for the direction of particular junior colleges. In an 
important sense the principles underlying the formulation and application 
of any adequate statement of standards afford the policies to be followed in 
administering an educational unit. The reader having administrative re- 
sponsibilities in this new educational institution has probably, moreover, 
recognized during his perusal of most of the foregoing chapters, that, in 
the canvass of almost every problem dealt with the aim has been not merely 
to evaluate the movement—the first concern of the investigation—but also 
to ascertain or recommend appropriate lines of procedure assuming that the 
junior college has come to stay. These lines of procedure, likewise, will 
serve as administrative guideposts, both in remoter as well as in more imme- 
diate relationships. 

Although complete recapitulation of the administrative problems and pro- 
cedures dealt with directly or by implication in foregoing chapters of the 
report is neither necessary nor desirable, illustrative mention should at least 
be attempted. Much guidance in administering the curriculum, for instance, 
is afforded in chapters having most intimate bearing on this subject, notably 
Chapters III, IV, VI, and VIII, the titles of which are, respectively, The 
Junior College and the First Two Years of College Work, The Junior Col- 
lege and Preprofessional Requirements, The Junior College and Mental 
Democratization of Higher Education, and The Junior College and Train- 
ing for Semiprofessons. These materials vary, of course, in the extent 
to which they provide specific directions for appropriate practices, deficien- 
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cies of this sort being roughly inversely proportional to the extent of experi- 
ence there has been along any particular line and to the extent of inquiry 
possible. The basic principles for such practices will usually be found ex- 
pressed or implied in the materials referred to. Other instances are to be 
found in the chapters dealing with the problem of attention to the individual 
student, the extra-curricular activities, the teaching staff and instruction, 
the problem of location of units, cost problems, etc. 

There is no attempt to contend, howeyer, that the report is all-inclusive 
on administrative aspects. There is still ample room for investigation, more 
especially of many details of administrative procedure. Examples of unex- 
plored areas of this sort are the equipment requisite for certain subjects or 
courses, the housing and social control of nonresidents in public junior col- 
leges, the special financial problems of the private junior college, etc. Also, 
a host of administrative problems attacked in the foregoing chapters merit 
more extended study than has been made. As with most educational units, 
the field of the junior college is fairly bristling’ with questions to which more 
nearly unequivocal answers than are now available are much to be desired. 

Let it be repeated before finally leaving the topic, that the ultimate cri- 
teria of practice in administering the junior college, as with any other units 
in our system of schools, must be the accepted special purposes of the insti- 
tution. Constant reference to these, as they were worked out in the inves- 
tigation and as they are summarized in the earlier portions of Chapter 
XXXVII, is certain to answer many of the puzzling questions likely to 
arise in directing the affairs of the new unit. 

The administrative head of the junior college-—A brief consideration of 
two additional administrative problems of some moment upon which certain 
factual materials are at hand will bring the report of this investigation to 
a close. They are the problems of (1) the location of administrative author- 
ity and (2) the daily schedule as it concerns the length of' class period. 

Practices concerning the location of administrative authority in the 
26 public junior colleges concerned at earlier points in the current chapter 
vary widely. (a) In 1o instances the principal of the high school in associa- 
tion with which the unit is maintained is designated as head of the junior 
college also and actually assumes the responsibilities of directing it. Although 
not always assigned an additional administrative title, this 1s the more com- 
mon practice. More frequently than otherwise he is made “dean,” but in 
one or two instances is designated as “director” or “president” of the junior 
college, as well as principal of the high school. (b) In 13 additional instances 
the principal of the high school is designated or understood to be chief in 
authority in the unit, but does not assume all directorial or administrative 
responsibilities. In 10 of these cases another member of the staff is desig- 
nated as dean and serves in a capacity subordinate to the principal. The 3 
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remaining practices, all of them different, in this group of 13 are as follows: 
in the first a “registrar” of the junior college takes over many of the func- 
tions of a dean; in the second, the principal performs many important duties 
of a dean, but depends unofficially on certain faculty leaders in the junior 
college unit for the performance of the remainder; in the third, there is a 
junior college committee who severally and through their chairman dis- 
charge, under the direction of the principal, many administrative duties. 
These two large groups, totaling all but 3 of the entire group of 26 units rep- 
resented, include practices that shade into each other almost imperceptibly, 
so much so, in fact, that the numerical division here shown may not be fully 
accurate. In them all, the high school principal is looked upon as the locus 
of authority, the administrative activities being reassigned in varying de- 
grees ranging from none at all upwards. In no cases, however, did it 
appear that the principal had relinquished all the administrative authority 
vested in him, although he appeared sometimes to have delegated most of it. 
(c) In 2 of the 3 cases not yet accounted for there were junior college 
heads, one designated as “president” and the other as “dean,” who have no 
administrative officer between them and the superintendent, that is, whose 
positions are autonomous with reference to any high school principal. One 
of these is in a large city, the junior college being housed separately and not 
in association with a high school; the other is in a smaller city, the junior 
college being housed in the same building with a junior-senior high school 
organization. Moreover, the superintendent’s offices are in the same build- 
ing with these three ‘educational units, which fact will go far to explain the 
feasibility of three administrative units, each with an administrative officer, 
autonomous with respect to the other two in the same school structure. 
(d) The single remaining junior college is one referred to in an earlier chap- 
ter as being maintained as the two upper years in a four-year unit in the first 
system to operate on the six-four-four plan and the head of which adminis- 
tered the affairs of the entire upper four-year unit, the senior high school 
of the future in districts in which junior college work is to be maintained. 

As the six-four-four organization of education seems to be logical in 
such districts, some such assignment of administrative and supervisory 
authority as last referred to seems most appropriate as the predicted reor- 
ganization comes to be more generally effected. In the meantime, however, 
it will usually be desirable in systems where high school and junior college 
units are maintained in the same plant to center the authority for direction 
in the high school principal. This should not preclude the provision also of 
a subordinate junior college dean to whom certain duties pertaining to the 
new unit are to be assigned, the extent of these duties to depend to some 
degree upon the magnitude of the principal’s other duties in the particular 
high school situation. During the earlier years of the establishment of 
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junior college work while it is still being “sold” to the community of loca- 
tion and while it is still associated with the whole four-year range of the 
conventional high school, it will prove highly beneficial to provide such a 
special officer to whom students will turn for guidance pertaining to junior 
college work and with whom they will come to identify the unit. The pro- 
vision of such a special officer subordinate to the principal will lessen the 
difficulties of achieving the ultimate reorganization when the time is ripe for 
bringing it about, when compared with the difficulties that must present 
themselves in a situation where there are two administrative heads autono- 
mous with respect to each other. 

Such a provisional arrangement for junior college administration as is 
proposed, let it be admitted, requires a high school principal of no ordinary 
parts. In addition to being generally capable in his profession of directing 
the affairs on the conventional high school level, he should be possessed of 
genuine scholarly sympathies and not disposed to be jealous of those of his 
subordinates who must in the nature of things be assigned significant pow- 
ers and, as adviser to junior college students, take a position of leadership 
in this more mature group of the total student body. If the writer had not 
met such high school principals in the course of his visits to junior colleges 
he would be disposed to hesitate before recommending such an administrative 
organization as he feels should characterize the junior college in the first 
steps of its establishment. 

All accredited private junior colleges visited had at their heads presi- 
dents in whom administrative authority was focussed. All also had deans, 
subordinate to the presidents, to whom some of this authority was reas- 
signed. Certain of them had, in addition, responsibilities in the way of 
registering and recording. There is no occasion to feel that such an organ- 
ization of administration in private units is not appropriate. 

The length of class periods and the adjustment of junior college to high 
school class schedules—The large extent to which the length of junior col- 
lege class periods conforms to the usual college practice is shown in the fact 
that in twenty-two of the accredited public units visited and in all of the 
accredited private units visited they extend over fifty to sixty minutes. In 
the small proportion of instances in which shorter periods are in use the 
total class time is either equal to, or in excess of, that given to correspond- 
ing courses in colleges and universities, any lack through shorter periods 
being compensated for by increasing their number. 

There is considerable variation, however, in the adjustment of junior 
college to high school schedules as this adjustment concerns the length of 
class period in the two units. During the visits notation was not made on 
the length of high school periods in 5 public institutions. No high school is 
maintained in association with a sixth unit visited. Of the remaining 20 public 
units, 13 are run on the same program and 7 on a different program from 
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that of the high school below. Eight of the former group have 60-minute 
periods, 2 have 45-minute periods, and a single institution has 40-minute 
periods. One of those following a 70-minute schedule permits teachers of 
junior college classes to discontinue class work at the end of 55 or 60 min- 
utes. 

Of the 7 junior colleges running on schedules independent of the daily 
programs of the high schools with which they are associated all have 50- 
to 60-minute periods in the upper unit. In 3 there are 60-minute periods in 
the junior college and 40-minute periods in the high school; in 2 there are 
60-minute periods in the junior college and 45-minute periods in the high 
school; in a single institution the periods are, respectively, 50 and 40 min- 
utes in length; and in the remaining school they are 60 and 85 minutes in 
length. In the last instance, there being 4 of the 85-minute high school 
periods per day, i.e., 2 such in each half day, the junior college program is 
adjusted to it by beginning the first junior college period of each half day 
25 minutes after the opening of the first high school period, closing it with 
this high school period, opening the second college period with the second 
high school period and closing this second college period 25 minutes before 
the termination of the second high school period. This plan as operated 
gives only 4 junior college periods during the day. 

Judged by the criterion of simplification of schedule problems the main- 
tenance of identical programs providing for fifty- to sixty-minute periods 
in both units seems to be the most satisfactory. At best there is some ele- 
ment of confusion with two programs not coincident in opening and closing 
of periods in operation in the same building, although the writer has ob- 
served some situations in which this confusion is almost negligible. This 
can be accomplished by providing a system of signals for the high school 
program only, having the junior college students move about without the 
guidance of bells or gongs. It is not impossible, on the other hand, to 
school students in both units to ignore fairly satisfactorily the signals of a 
program conflicting with that they are expected to follow, although this 
discipline is not accomplished without perseverance on the part of the teach- 
ing staff. The use of independent programs tends also, by complicating the 
task of schedule-making, to obstruct somewhat the common use of instruc- 
tors in both high school and junior college units, a practice we have seen 
to be both necessary and desirable. 

Perhaps the chief immediate objections to the introduction of identical 
schedules using the sixty-minute period are the additional cost of instruction 
in the high school unit and the need of introducing the plan of directed 
study there. Extending the class period by as much as fifteen or twenty 
minutes in any unit involves a reduction in the number of periods cared for 
by each instructor, which, in turn, increases the number of teachers required 
for a given student body as well as the unit cost per student recitation. 
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There are those who are still unconvinced of the merit of a plan of directed 
study, especially in upper high school years, even if it goes no farther than 
adding from a third to a half to the typical length of the period. Others are 
inclined to approve it because it assures a larger amount of systematic prep- 
aration on the part of the student than has been characteristic in the more 
recent high school study situation. 

Opportunities for synchronous high school and junior college schedules 
are not, of course, restricted to the 60-minute period. In view of the uni- 
versal 5-day week in public junior colleges, whereas colleges and universities 
are more disposed to follow the 54-day program, and of the undesirability 
of having many 2-hour and even 3-hour courses available on the junior 
college level, there are arguments for 40- to 50-minute periods on identical 
programs with those of the high school below, if total amounts of class 
time are equalized by adding to the number of class meetings. Such plans 
have the objection that standardizing agencies, owing to the 50- to 60-minute 
tradition in colleges, are less willing to approve them, even though there is 
no factual evidence at hand to prove that learning processes go forward bet- 
ter under the conditions of the longer period with less frequent meetings 
than of the shorter period with more frequent class sessions, especially 
where the length of period for regular class work is actually only 5 to Io 
minutes shorter. There is no occasion to believe that the length of class 
period needs to be essentially different for freshman and sophomore college 
students than for juniors and seniors in the high school. 

The writer would not be understood to contend that there should be no 
public junior college work without synchronization of the program for it 
with that of the program of the high school with which it is associated. He 
merely regards the synchronized programs as preferable. They are so more 
immediately because they obviate confusion and because they allow greater 
freedom in assigning teachers to classes on both levels, and more remotely 
because they will make one less readjustment necessary—not a major one, 
it must be admitted—in the realization of the ultimate organization of 
American education. 
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LISTS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(As of 1922) 


The following lists resulted from jan extended inquiry aimed at obtaining data on 
as near a full count of junior colleges as possible. The attempts to locate all such 
institutions were of several sorts. First, state universities and state departments of 
education were appealed to for lists of junior colleges. Next, published lists of junior 
colleges were utilized, especially those appearing in McDowell’s study* and in the Edu- 
cational Directory of the Bureau of Education. Throughout his work of visitation of 
a third of the junior colleges here listed the investigator made ‘inquiries concerning pos- 
sible additional junior colleges of which the authorities in those visited might have 
knowledge. The officers in charge of all junior colleges not visited were requested to 
supply the names and locations of other junior colleges the existence of which had: come 
to their attention. All clues to the existence of junior colleges thus obtained were fol- 
lowed up by visitation or blanks of inquiry. A third and, in some instances, even a 
fourth request for information was made. With all the persistence and care exercised, 
it is certain that there must still be colleges in existence not to be found in the lists 
below. 

These lists do not include institutions offering three or four years of work presum- 
ably above high school grade, but credit for only one or two years of which is allowed 
by some agency like a state university. Only such schools have been included which 
are announced as junior colleges or whose authorities seemed desirous of having them 
known as such. 

Except for junior colleges reported as established in 1922, the enrolments given 
are for IQ2I-22. 


1 United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1919, No. 35, pp. 108-10. 
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APPENDIX B 


STANDARDS AND PRINCIPLES FOR ACCREDITING JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


(Proposed by a Committee on Standards of the American Council of Education) 


INTRODUCTION 


The following statement of standards for junior colleges is made with clear recog- 
nition of the fact that organizations so designated are still in their experimental state 
both as to the type of work to be included and as to the correlation of such work with 
that of the high school on one hand and with that of standard colleges and technological 
and professional schools on the other. The definition is based on the assumption that 
the junior college is an integral part of a large system and that its standards and courses 
should facilitate interchange of students and credits between the junior colleges and 
other higher educational institutions. 


DEFINITION 
The junior college is an institution of higher education which gives two years of 
work equivalent in prerequisites, scope, and thoroughness to the work done in the first 
two years of a college as defined elsewhere by this Committee. 


STANDARDS AND PRINCIPLES 

The Committee recommends to the various regional and national standardizing agen- 
cies as constituting minimum requirements the following standards and principles which 
should be observed in accrediting junior colleges: 

I. The requirement for admission should be the satisfactory completion of a four- 
year course of study in a‘secondary school approved by a recognized accrediting agency 
or the equivalent of such a course of study. The major portion of the secondary school 
course of study accepted for admission should be definitely correlated with the curriculum 
to which the student is admitted. 

2. Requirements for graduation should be based on the satisfactory completion of 
30 year hours or 60 semester hours of work corresponding in grade to that given in the 
freshman and sophomore years of standard colleges and universities. In addition to 
the above quantitative requirements each institution should adopt qualitative standards 
suited to its individual conditions. 

3. Members of the teaching staff in regular charge of classes should have a bacca- 
laureate degree and should have had not less than one year of graduate work in a recog- 
nized graduate school; in all cases efficiency in teaching, as well as the amount of 
graduate work, should be taken into account. 

4. Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per week per instructor or classes (exclu- 
sive of lectures) of more than 30 students should be interpreted as endangering educa- 
tional efficiency. 

5. The curricula should provide both for breadth of study and for concentration and 
should have justifiable relation to the resources of the institution. The number of 
departments and the size of the faculty should be increased with the development of 
varied curricula and the growth of the student body. 

6. No junior college should be accredited unless it has a registration of not less 
than 50 students. 
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7. The minimum annual operating income for the two years of junior college work 
should be $20,000, of which not less than $5000 should be derived from|\stable sources 
other than students, such as public support or permanent endowments. Increase in fac- 
ulty, student body, and scope of instruction should be accompanied by increase of income 
from such stable sources. The financial status of each junior college should be judged 
in relation to its educational program. 

8. The material equipment and upkeep of a junior college, its buildings, lands, lab- 
oratories, apparatus, and libraries should be judged by their efficiency in relation to the 
educational program. 

9. No junior college should be accredited until it has been inspected and reported 
upon by an agent or agents regularly appointed by the accrediting organization. 
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